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THE GREAT QUEEN’S MONUMENT. 


BY FREDERICK WEDMORE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY HEDLEY 


HE great Queen,”—for so, and 
so alone, a loyal subject should 
ever speak of her. ‘To those 

sensitive to language, “the late Queen” 
is a phrase dreadfully near implying that 
. the Sovereign two generations knew and 
honoured has become of relatively small 
importance. ‘The great Queen—“ great ” 
quite as certainly.as Alfred or Elizabeth. 
** The great Queen,” only. 

And now, thé great Queen’s monument. 

The first thought that arose, I must 
suppose, in the minds of English people, 
when the thing was bruited, was that 
she wanted none, and could not properly 
beigivenit ; because of the memory of her, 
after her sixty years of most incomparable 
service—of duty to the uttermost fulfilled, 
and grace bestowed, and an example that 
has bettered humanity—that after that, 
the memory of her joined the poet’s 
scanty store, and scanty list,:of quite 
imperishable ithings—“ or, onyx,’ émail,” 
the poet says: “gold, onyx, andi enamel,” 
and the great Queen’s memory. 

Then came the second thought,—-a 
People’s gratitude must find material 
expression, The Queen was charitable, 
pitiful to all; so many said that the 
best of monuments would be a great 
Charity. But the Charity, in a charitable 
land, a philanthropic, a considerate age, 


FITTON. 


would be one of many: not long would 


the world be likely to associate it with 
sufficient closeness with the lady it had 
been sought to commemorate. 


A work of Art, then! 
a masterpiece. And to half the national 
mind, I fear—grateful but prosaic, to 
whom the secret of artistic matters has 
not been revealed—it seemed a possible 
thing to commission a masterpiece: to 
ensure, by mere expenditure of money, 
the presence of genius—as if the visita- 
tions of genius were to be bargained for, 
and terms made, upon which ability and 
talent would undertake to become genius, 
and the work of art be perfect and 
exquisite. Quite in that spirit the most 
well-intentioned, dorxé people wrote 
gravely to the newspaper. — Prosaic 
artists joined in the cry. Now, at last, 
was the opportunity: if money flowed 
in freely, genius would certainly be 
there. As if the visitations of genius and 
the pouring forth of money had even 
the very slightest relation one to the 
other! As if money had never been 
poured out before, and a performance of 
mediocrity alone assured! As if some- 
times, when money had not been poured 
out at all, genius had not accomplished 
its task,—the perfect lyric been vouchsafed, 
perhaps, where the commissioned Ode 


And it must be 
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strutted pompous and empty, and, where 
marble had been dead and inexpressive, 
the humble clay had responded, as it 
were, to a divine impulse ! 

It would have been _ inconceivable, 
however, that a Commission, a Com- 
mittee, drawn on the whole from the right 
sources —including representatives of taste 
and practical work and administrative 
wisdom—should have taken the view that 
because the money might be forthcoming 
there was any certainty about the genius. 
The Committee took no such view. It 
was determined that there should be 
raised in London-—in the neighbourhood 
most of all associated with the Sovereign’s 
presence, and with functions of exceptional 
state—a monument ornamental in any case 
(that at least could be secured) and at the 
same time useful: an immense memorial 
which should be of public utility—which 
should be an improvement to the Town, 
Wisely planned and solidly wrought—vast 
and noble if that might be, but at all 
events dignified—a scheme of harmony, 
and not an assemblage of compromises, a 
chance muddle—that monument would 
remind the folk of other lands and of 
late epochs of one whom her country 
gave itself the sad relief, allowed itself, 
even in its sorrow, the proud pleasure, 
of honouring. ‘That, I take it, was the 
spirit in which all worked, who worked 
with a will, that to designer, artist, artificer, 
scope should be duly given, and the 
message of England’s —and_ Greater 
England’s— affection passed on to a 
remote age. 

Five representative architects — not 
wholesale builders, nor preparers of pretty 
“ elevations,” but men generally, at least, 
of approved capacity to look at their 
work broadly, to consider’ situation and 
purpose rather’ than personal display— 
five architects, more or less repre- 
sentative, were invited to compete. If 
five only were to be invited, little fault 
is to be found with the list, though 
some of us would have included Mr. 
Norman Shaw, for the flexibility and 
charm of his talent, and some of us Mr. 
Reginald Blomfield, not only for his 
sympathy with the Classic Renaissance, 
but for his known understanding of the 
difficult problem of how best to treat 
great spaces in connection with archi- 
tectural design. These artists were not 
included, however ; and now the five artists 
who were included have competed, and 
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the choice amongst these five has been 
made. It would have been thoroughly 
lamentable had I been obliged to add, 
that in the opinion of many competent 
judges, outside the Committee, its chdice 
had fallen not upon the right man. This 
disappointment—unlikely, but yet possible 
—has been spared us. And the country, 
which, even in its loyalty, remembering 
past failures, had held back in some 
degree—had tempered with discretion, at 
least, its zeal to give material form to the 
expression of a long reverence and a deep 
affection— may now fearlessly and rightly 
quicken its pace, take no_half-measures, 
and by unstinted outlay ensure that the 
end—the very end—does indeed crown 
the work. 

The Fates have been kind. The work 
of genius, as I pointed out at the beginning, 
could not be commanded; but. several 
schemes of high artistic merit have 
appeared, and the best of them—or that 
which seems at least, to me, the best of 
them, as far as I can judge from my 
amateur or layman survey of models and 
drawings exposed in St. James’s Palace 
—the best of them, for the intended 
purpose, is to be carried out. The 
central monument itself, with the statue 
of the Queen for: principal feature, 
was entrusted, it was understood, pretty 
promptly, to Mr. Thomas Brock. ‘The 
general design selected, for the archi 
tectural treatment of the immense space, 
is that of Mr. Aston Webb. 

And—before we go on to any, even the 
most superficial, consideration of the five 
big schemes, each one of which has been 
elaborated, thought over, weighed, and 
appraised, we may be sure, by the serious 
artist who made it—our natural thought 
is to ask first a question as to Mr. Brock’s 
statue. ‘‘ How has it pleased Mr. Brock 
to represent the great Queen?” I do 
not mean in what posture. ‘The posture 
is the sitting posture, happily—-a posture 
of quiet majesty. But I mean, In what 
circumstance of her life? and, more 
particularly, At what stage of her long 
career ? 

I remember being present when, in 
Kensington Gardens, the Queen, not 


sO many years ago, drove up amongst 
the crowd—her carriage stopped before a 
shrouded figure on a pedestal—and, after 
a few words of ceremony, followed by a 
few words of congratulation, and gracious 
smiles 


and 


recognitions distributed to 
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right and left, the Majesty of England 
pulled a string, I think—she would have 
touched a bell nowadays—and there 
stood unveiled the fair statue which in 
various ways, as it was understood, Mr. 
Alfred Gilbert had advised upon, but 
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day. 1 remember the great: lady turning 
a little in her carriage seat—smiling 
approval—yet bringing to bear upon the 
matter an observation and a judgment 
not at all accustomed to rely upon the 
judgment and observation and the ready 

















View from the lake in the Park. 


which her daughter had wrought. Yes: 
it was Princess Louise’s statue, in execution 
and idea. And filial affection had no 
doubt satisfied itself in picturing what the 
aspect of the Queen had been when her 
years were not more numerous than those 
of the artist who, in young womanhood, 
had done the thing that was unveiled that 


verdict of others. The Queen looked 
kindly critical. So it was like that, was 
it? She had been like that—or might 
have been like that—thirty years, or 
forty years, ago: in another generation ; 
in a remote Past. It seemed to carry 
her back, in memory, to her early 
days. The lady, earnest and reflective 








View from Buckingham Palace showing the alterations in the Lake. 
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even then, but of comparatively little ex- 
perience. Young, fresh, and smooth—for 
so the marble showed her. And with that 
aspect of herself she was confronted- 
and it pleasantly amused her—now, in 
that later day between which and the 
early one there had stretched what a 
record of overwhelming trouble and of 
inspiriting joy, and what an unending 
volume of well-performed duty ! 

It was very interesting. And the 
Princess Louise was right—if one may 
humbly say so—in chronicling — the 
Youth, and leaving to others the Age. 
Besides, Kensington was the Queen’s 
birthplace ; and with it her later days had 
had little to do. With Mr. Brock, and with 
a National Memorial, in evidence and 
honour of all her virtues and triumphs— 
that was a different affair. So it was 
justly considered. And, notwithstanding 
here and there an affectionate, well-mean- 
ing, but quite misplaced protest, that we 
who were profoundly attached to her, 
wanted the Queen in her youth—not- 
withstanding here and there a mistaken 
voice, raised with that appeal—there is 
not the least doubt we wanted, more than 
any record of Youth, a record of the 
gathered years and weighted meditations 
and crowning wisdom of the great Queen. 
It is that, Mr. Brock will give us. 

Passing to a matter of detail, in which 
again he is essentially right, his statue 
of the Queen herself, upon the monu- 
mental fabric, is put in the true place, 
It is not at the top, as in one at least 
of the big schemes in the architectural 
competition, it was suggested it should 
be. It is not high up. In Mr. Brock’s 
group, a  symbolical figure—not the 
Queen at all, but the emblem of her 
glory trumpeted to all the winds—crowns 
the edifice ; and, at no great height above 
the people who will pass, the Queen, 
amongst her people, as of old, sits—as 
she sat and moved of old—with her face 
of homely wisdom and profound feeling. 

And now, in regard to the schemes. 

It was difficult for a layman, in a 
visit not too long, to grasp, accurately, 
not only the general effect, but the 
artistic qualities of the different plans 
that were prepared. I speak but as I 





can—I do not attempt to dogmatise ; 
and, to boot, I am glad to be able to 
report that I saw nothing whatever, any- 
where, that I felt an inclination to strongly 
condemn. But of course these things 


are relative: there is proportion and 
degree in goodness; and I repeat that 
Mr. Aston Webb’s scheme and Mr. Brock’s 
great central monument—they are wedded 
together, as they should be, in the final 
model—seem happily satisfactory, and 
do promise to endow us with a noble, 
memorable addition to the architectural 
glories of our London Town. ‘That is 
good ; but more than that is good: it is 
a relief and a delight to feel assured that 
nobly worthy of the great Queen herself, 
will be the great Queen’s monument. 

The competitors —everyone recollects— 
were three Englishmen, a Scotchman, and 
an Irishman. Sir ‘Thomas Drew, Presi- 
dent of the Royal Hibernian: Academy, 
represented “the sister Isle”; Dr. 
Anderson—for so he is styled—repre- 
sented Scotland ; and from England there 
were Aston Webb, who has done impor- 
tant, admirable work in London; T. G. 
Jackson, whom one associates in chief 
with the great new buildings of Oxford— 
especially with “the Schools”; and 
Ernest George, a lover and _ practitioner 
of the picturesque, who received, a score 
of years ago, it may be, very exaggerated 
praise from Mr. Ruskin. His name, 
I confess, was the only name on the list 
whose presence was in any way a surprise 
to me. Let me hasten to add that an 
inspection of his plans persuaded me with 
promptitude that his inclusion had been 
justified. If I can for a moment conceive 
of anything so ridiculous as that 1 should 
have been concerned in the choice, I 
should, under that circumstance, have 
felt bound to place Mr. Ernest George’s 
scheme as only second, or at worst 
third, amongst the five. He produced a 
design which had features of exceeding 
charm. 

The first plan I examined — or 
ignorantly peered into—at St. James's 
Palace, happened to be Dr. Anderson’s. 
I approached it remembering well 
something that he had done to adorn 
Edinboro’—remembering the Campanile 


of “Free St. George’s,” the New 
Infirmary, and one of the Clubs in 
Prince’s Street. But, whatever may 
have been the excellence of Ander- 


son’s general scheme for London, I felt 
immediately that his central monument 
was wanting in beauty of form, and that 
yet greater essential, beauty of proportion. 
The central monument, which was set 
out for us clearly by a model—what was 
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to be marble, what was to be bronze— 
had charming details about it : the wreaths 
that linked together the groups of the 
Colonies, not to speak of the outlying 
statues, some of which seemed full of 
grace; and then there was a_ pleasant 
sentiment that had depicted the Lion 
and the Queen together—their attitudes 
symbolical of the perfect trust that came, 
and that stayed, between the great but 
ever so human Sovereign and her world- 
spread People. But the structure of this 
central thing—the block that was to be 
opposite Buckingham Palace—as a whole, 
was lumpy. And the figure of the 
Queen, standing on high, would have 
been lost too much. No: notwith- 
standing good points about the project, 
we should have to go further-—we might 
fare worse, but we must take our chance, 
at all events. 

I went on to Sir Thomas Drew’s pre- 
parations. How had this distinguished 
Irish architect conceived of the matter ? 
Sir Thomas had a word to say to make 
us ready for his scheme. His word com- 
mended itself much to me. “ The front 
of Buckingham Palace,” he set forth, 
“built in 1842, cannot be said to be a 
fitting background for the great memorial.” 
lherefore, he would recast the fagade, 
though “without change of fenestration or 
internal arrangement.” And there, before 
us, was his “elevation,” with, amongst 
other alterations, a pavilion block at each 
end of the Palace, to cast shadow, to 
give variety; and, all along, raised upon 
a “coursed or rusticated basement,” there 
should be a ‘Corinthian Order.” Ex- 
ceedingly well it looked—all this proposal. 
It was conceived happily ; it was ingeni- 
ously worked out. But Sir Thomas, 
as it appeared to one, had concentrated 
himself so much on this part of the 
business, that his skill was less apparent 
elsewhere. ‘To the particular objections 
urged to Dr. Anderson’s scheme, his might 
not have been open; but it had grave 
deficiencies of its own, at least, and 
perhaps no special beauty. Starting with 
a project ably and tastefully thought out 
—-and which many people, I am assured, 
would gladly have seen adopted—it went 
on not so well. It went on so as to 
justify us in seeing what proposals lay 
beyond and outside this one. 

I have stayed at Oxford—twice, it 
happens—within full view of Mr. Jackson’s 
building for the ‘‘ Schools.” I began by 
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fearing that it was rather restless. I 
became reconciled. It somehow “ grew 
upon” me—though I was never entranced. 
After all, it did amalgamate. In his 
project for the Queen’s memorial—com- 
plex though the memorial’s character had 
need to be—there was about it, for all 
that, a simpler, quieter dignity. At the 
east end—over against Spring Gardens 
was a gate or archway of extreme severity 
—a very fine thing indeed—the great 
form and the austere treatment of the 
stone relieved happily by a certain luxury 
in the iron’ gates themselves; an 
“ordered” luxury—visibly ordered, I 
mean, for in all artistic luxury there is, of 
course, order, but in some it is not so 
obvious as it is in others : those wonderful 
Nancy, for instance: Jean 
Lamour’s, that connect the various build- 
ings of Héré—free revelry, they seem to 
be, at first sight: riot and playfulness ; 
but they are artist’s work, and ‘ordered ” 
also. But—returning to Mr. Jackson’s 
plans, and to the central and main part of 
them—this, though in character refined 
and reticent, seemed just a little prim. 
With its lines so rectangular and measured, 
I could not feel that it lent itself to the 
idea of vastness. ‘There are large country 
houses with which one could fancy that 
Mr. Jackson’s arrangement of his space 
and architectural features could be well 
in accord. But, in the heart of a great 
capital, with all the movement of modern 
life, the plans—that part of them, I mean 
—looked a little cramped: perhaps just a 
little Academic. 

Then came Mr. Ernest George’s scheme. 
Well, I am not going even to hint at the 
details of it. But it had what Mr. Jack- 
son’s had not—it had freedom of fancy. 
It had elegance, lightness to boot. Rather 
a surprise to me, indeed, was its elegant 
symmetry, and there was admirable 
dignity and breadth about the arches in 
Spring Gardens. Really we should not 
have done ill at all—at least, in many 
respects—had it been chosen. But it was 
right not to choose it. For even better 
is the scheme of Mr. Aston Webb, and 
especially the scheme since he has 
modified it, to meet, and be more com- 
pletely in accord with, the requirements 
of Mr. Brock’s statue. 

In the first plan for that part of Mr. 
Aston Webb’s scheme which provides for 
the ornamental barrier against the front 
of Buckingham Palace, there was, as I 
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understand it, a greater use of gvt//e work 
than in the. revised version. Grille 
work can be so exceedingly effective 
in lightening and varying a_ lengthy 
structure or group of structures—wit- 
ness again those far too little known 
triumphs of it at Nancy, due to the 
exuberant yet sagacious fancy of Jean 
Lamour—that one was inclined to wel- 
come, in Mr. Aston Webb’s plan, its large 
employment, and to be timid of the effect 
of any change. Yet the change itself is 
a good one. The greater appearance of 
solidity and volume which is obtained by 
the increased employment of stone has 
somehow been obtained without sacrifice 
of elegance, without a suggestion of undue 
heaviness. I do not know—I do not 
remember—whether this particular change 
was suggested in any way by the thought 
of due provision for Mr. Brock’s part of 
the undertaking; but, at least, another 
change was, and I am now referring to 
the admirable bend, the studied curve, 
just at the central point of the long line 
of arcade—shall one say ?—that stretches, 
or is to stretch, in front of the Palace, 
near to where the railings now are ; but 
of course much farther to the north, and 
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farther to the south too, than //ey stretch, 
It is a welcome relief, completing that 
beauty of proportion which is—as, I think, 
has been implied already—one of the 
charms of the design selected.  Pro- 
portion, breadth,) unity: ithese are high 
virtues in any work of Art; rare always, 
and rare especially where the work is, of 
necessity, complicated and intricate, as 
this is. 

The great point now is that the scheme 
be carried out in its entirety—that, not 
to-day indeed, nor to-morrow, but in 
some Future not very remote, there shall 
stretch a great and stately avenue from 
Buckingham Palace to Trafalgar Square 
itself—statues and supporting arches 
down the long Processional Road; the 
greater arch at the far end; and all in 


recognition, and in reverent memory, of 


the Sovereign benefactress England knew. 
Competing artists have done their best to 
elaborate their plans of dignified beauty. 
One such plan—the best, I think, by 
common consent—has been chosen. And 
now that all is wisely ordered, no son 
of England should allow himself to be 
behindhand in making fitting contribu- 
tion to the attainment of a worthy end. 


ECK. 


RODEN NOEL. 


~HE wind is roaring in the pine to-night, 


The demons howling in the chine to-night, 


A terrible unrest is mine to-night, 


Wild surges leap the boulder. 


There’s wreck on the roaring reef below, 


And wreck in a heart of grief below, 


Love’s bark, whose flight was very brief, lies low, 


Night’s wild whirled gulfs enfold her. 
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MARIE ANTOINETTE 


By MME. VIGEE LEBRUN, IN THE MUSEUM OF VERSAILLES 
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COHN & SON: 
Or, 
“ ANGLICISATION.” 


BY I. ZANGWILL. 


‘* English, all English, that’s my dream !”—CeEcIL RHODES. 


fairly by you than his fellows. And his 
I. person, too, had the rotundity which the 
VEN in his provincial days Solomon _ratepayer demands. 
Cohen had distinguished himself But twin with his Town-Councillor’s 
by his Anglican mispronunciation pride was his pride in being Gabbai 
of Hebrew and his insistence on a minister _(‘I’reasurer) of the little Synagogue tucked 
who spoke English and looked like a away in a back street: in which for four 
Christian clergyman; and he had set a _ generations prayer had ebbed and flowed 
precedent in the congregation by docking as regularly as the tides of the sea, with 
the “e” of his patronymic. ‘There are whose careless rovers the worshippers 
many ways of concealing from the Briton did such lucrative business, The Syna- 
your shame in being related through a  gogue, not the Sea, was the poetry of 
pedigree of three thousand years to Aaron, these eager traffickers: here they wore 
the High Priest of Israel, and Cohn is phylacteries and waved palm-branches 
one of the simplest and most effective. and did other picturesque things, which 
Once, taken to task by a pietist, Solomon in their utter ignorance of Catholic or 
defended himself by the quibble that other ritual they deemed unintelligible 
Hebrew has no vowels. But even this to the heathen and a barrier from man- 
would not account for the whittling away kind. Very imposing was Solomon Cohn 
of his “Solomon.” ‘“S, Cohn” was the in his official pew under the Reading 
insignium over his clothing establishment. Platform, for there is nothing which so 
Not that he was anxious to deny his enhances a man’s dignity in the Synagogue 
Jewishness—was not the shop closed on as the consideration of his Christian 
Saturdays ?—he was merely anxious not townsmen. That is one of the earliest 
to obtrude it. “ When we are in England, stages of Anglicisation. 
we are in England,” he would say, with 


his ‘Talmudic sing-song. II. 
S. Cohn was indeed a personage in Mrs. Cohn was a pale image of Mr. 


the town, and his name had been printed Cohn, seeing things through his gold 
on voting papers, and, what is more, he spectacles, and walking humbly in the 
had at last become a Town Councillor. shadow of his greatness. She had duti- 
Really the citizens liked his staunch ad- fully borne him many children, and sat 
herence to his ancient faith, evidenced on the ground for such as died. Her 
so tangibly by his Sabbath shutters: even figure refused the Jewess’s tradition of 
the rival clothiers bore him goodwill, not opulency, and remained slender as though 
suspecting that S. Cohn’s Saturday losses repressed. Her work was manifold and 
were more than counterbalanced by the unceasing, for besides her domestic and 
general impression that a man who sacri- shop-womanly duties she was necessarily a 
ficed business to religion would deal more _ philanthropist, fettered with Jewish chari- 
: Copyright 1902 by Israel Zangwill. 
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ties as the Gabbai’s wite, tangled with 
Christian charities as the consort of the 
Town Councillor. In speech she was 
literally his echo, catching up his mistakes, 
indeed admonished by him of her slips 
in speaking the Councillor's English. 
He had had the start of her by five years, 
for she had been brought from Poland 
to marry him, through the good offices 


1 of a friend of hers who saw in her little 


dowry the nucleus of a thriving shop in 
a thriving port. 

And from this initial inferiority she 
never recovered—five milestones behind 
on the road of Anglicisation! It was 
enough to keep down a more assertive 
personality than poor Hannah’s. ‘The 
mere danger of slipping back unconsciously 
to the banned Yiddish put a curb upon 
her tonguc. Her large dark eyes had 
a doglike look, and they were set 
pathetically in a sallow face that suggested 
ill-health, yet immense staying-power. 

That S. Cohn was a bit of a bully can 
scarcely be denied. It is difficult to 
combine the offices of Gabbai and Town 
Councillor without a self-satisfaction that 
muy easily degenerate into dissatisfaction 
with others. Least endurable was 5S. 
Cohn in his religious rigidity, and he 
could never understand that pietistic 
exercises in which he found pleasure did 
not inevitably produce ecstasy in his son 
and heir. And when Simon was dis- 
covered reading the “ Pirates of Pecheli,” 
dexterously concealed in his prayer-book, 
the boy received a strapping that made 
his mother wince. Simon’s breakfast lay 
only at the end of a long volume of 
prayers ; and, having ascertained by careful 
experiment the minimum of time his 
father would accept for the gabbling of 
these empty Oriental sounds, he had 
fallen back on penny numbers to while 
away the hungry minutes. The quartering 
and burning of these tales in an avenging 
fireplace was not the least of the reasons 
why the whipped youth wept, and _ it 
needed several pieces of cake, maternally 
smuggled into his maw while the father’s 
back was turned, to choke his sobs. 


ITI. 


With the daughters—and there were 


three before the son and heir—there was 
less of religious friction, since women 
have not the pious privileges and burdens 
When the eldest, 
married, her 


of the sterner sex. 


Deborah, was husband 


received, by way of compensation, the 
goodwill of the seaport business, while 
S. Cohn migrated to the Metropolis, in 


the ambition of making “S. Cohn’s 
trouserings ” a household word. He did 


indeed achieve considerable fame in the 
Holloway Road. 

Gradually he came to live away from 
his business, and in the most fashionable 
street of Highbury. But he was never to 
recover his exalted posts. The parish 
had older inhabitants, the local synagogue 
richer members. ‘The cry for Anglicisa- 
tion was common property. From pioneer, 
S. Cohn found himself out-moded. The 
minister, indeed, was only too English— 
and especially his wife. One would 
almost have thought from their deport- 
ment that they considered themselves the 
superiors instead of the slaves of the 
congregation. S. Cohn had been accus- 
tomed to a series of clergymen, who must 
needs be taught painfully to parrot ‘‘ Our 
Sovereign Tady Queen Victoria, the 
Prince of Wales, the Princess of Wales 
and all the Royal Family,”’—the indis- 
pensable atom of English in the service— 
so that he, the expert, had held his breath 
while they groped and stumbled along 
the precipitous pass.’ Now the whilom 
Gabbai and Town Councillor found 
himself almost patronised—as a_ poor 
provincial — by this mincing, genteel, 
clerical couple. He retorted by animad- 
verting upon the preacher’s heterodoxy. 

An urban unconcern met the profound 
views so often impressed on Simon with a 
strap. ‘We are not in Poland now,” said 
the preacher, shrugging his shoulders. 

“In Poland!” $. Cohn’s blood boiled. 
To be twitted with Poland, after decades 
of Anglicisation. He, who employed a 
host of Anglo-Saxon clerks, counter- 
jumpers and packers! ‘And where did 
your father come from?” he retorted 
hotly. 

He had almost a mind to change his 
synagogue, but there was no other within 
such easy walking distance —an important 
Sabbatic consideration—and _ besides, the 
others were reported to be even worse. 
Dread rumours came of a younger genera- 
tion that craved almost openly for organs 
in the synagogue, and women’s voices in 
the choir, nay, of even more flagitious 
spirits—devotional dynamitards—whose 
dream was a service all English, that 
could be understood instead of chanted! 
Dark mutterings against the ancient 
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Rabbis were in the very air of these 
wealthier quarters of London. 

*“‘Q shameless ignorance of the new 
age,” S. Cohn was wont to complain, 
“that does not know the limits of Angli- 
cisation !” 

IV. 

That Simon should enter his father’s 
business was as inevitable as that the 
business should prosper in spite of Simon. 

His career had been settled ere his 
father became aware that Highbury 
aspired even to law and medicine, and 
the idea that Simon’s education was 
finished was not lightly to be dislodged. 
Simon’s education consisted of the know- 
ledge conveyed in seaport schools for the 
sons of tradesmen, while a long course 
of Penny Dreadfuls had given him a 
peculiar and extensive acquaintance with 
the ways of the world. Carefully cur- 
tained away in a secret compartment, lay 
his elementary Hebrew lore. It did not 
enter into his conception of the perfect 
Englishman. Ah, how he rejoiced in 
this wider horizon of London, so thickly 
starred with music-halls, billiard-rooms, 
and restaurants! ‘We are emancipated 
now,” was his cry: “we have too much 
intellect ” ; and he swallowed the forbidden 
oyster in a fine spiritual glow, which 
somehow or other would not extend to 
bacon. That stuck more in his throat, 
and so was only taken in self-defence, to 
avoid the suspicions of a convivial com- 
pany. 

As he sat at his father’s side in the syna- 
gogue—a demure Son of the Covenant— 
this young Englishman lurked beneath 
his praying-shawl, even as beneath his 
prayer-book had lurked the “ Pirates of 
Pecheli.” 

In this hidden life Mrs. S$. Cohn was 
not an aider or abettor, except in so far as 
frequent gifts from her own pocket-money 
might be considered the equivalent of the 
surreptitious cake of childhood. She 
would have shared in her husband’s 
horror had she seen Simon banqueting on 
unrighteousness, and her apoplexy would 
have been original, not derivative. For 
her, indeed, London had proved narrow- 
ing rather than widening. She became 
part of a parish instead of part of a town, 
and of a Ghetto in a parish at that! 
The vast background of London was 
practically a mirage—the London suburb 
was farther from London than the pro- 
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vincial town. No longer did the currents 
of civic life tingle through her; she sank 
entirely to family affairs, excluded even 
from the Ladies’ Committee. Her lord’s 
life, too, shrank, though his business ex- 
tended—the which, uneasily suspected, 
did but increase his irritability. He had 
now the pomp and pose of his late offices 
minus any visible reason: a Sir Oracle 
without a shrine, an abdomen without 
authority. 

Even the two new sons-in-law his ability 
to clothe them had soon procured in 
London, listened impatiently, once they 
had safely passed under the Canopy and 
were ensconced in plush parlours of their 
own. Home and shop became his only 
realm, and his autocratic tendencies grew 
the stronger by compression. He 1ead 
“the largest circulation,” and his wife 
became an echo of its opinions. These 
opinions, never nebulous, became sharp 
as illuminated sky-signs when the Boer 
war began. 

“The impertinent rascals !” 
Cohn furiously. 
our territory.” 

“Ts it possible ?” ejaculated Mrs. Cohn. 
“This comes of our kindness to them 
after Majuba!” 


cried S. 
“They have invaded 


V. 
A darkness began to overhang the 
destinies of Britain. ‘Three defeats in 
one week ! 


“Tt is humiliating,” said S. Cohn, 
clenching his fist. 
“Tt makes a miserable Christmas,” 


said Mrs. Cohn gloomily. Although her 
spouse still set his face against the 
Christmas pudding which had invaded 
so many Anglo-Jewish homes, the festival 
entered far more vividly into his con- 
sciousness than the Jewish holidays, 
which produced no impression on the 
life of the streets. 

The darkness grew denser. Young 
men began to enlist for the front: the - 
City formed a new regiment of Imperia! 
Volunteers. S. Cohn gave his foreign 
houses large orders for khaki trouserings. 
He sent out several parcels of clothing 
to the seat of war, and had the same 
duly recorded in his favourite newspaper. 
Gradually he became aware that the 
military fever of which he read in its 
columns was infecting his clothing em- 
porium—that his own counter-jumpers 
were in heats of adventurous resolve. 
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The military microbes must have lain thick 
in the khaki they handled. At any rate 
S. Cohn, always quick to catch the con- 
tagion of the correct thing, announced that 
he would present a bonus to all who went 
out to fight for their country, that he 
would keep their places open for their 
return. ‘The Saturday this patriotic offer 
was recorded in his newspaper—“ On 
inquiry at S. Cohn’s, the great Clothing 
Purveyor of the Holloway Road, our 
representative was informed that no less 
than five of the young men were taking 
advantage of their employer’s enthusiasm 
for England and the Empire, etc., etc.,”- 
the already puffed-up Solomon had _ the 
honour of being called to read in the 
Law, and first as befitted the Sons of 
Aaron. It was a man restored almost 
to his provincial pride who recited the 
ancient Benediction : ‘f Blessed art Thou, 
O Lord our God, who hast chosen us 
from among all peoples and given to us 
His law.” 

But there was a drop of vinegar in 
the cup. 

“And why wasn’t Simon in synagogue 
he inquired of his wife, as she came 
down the gallery stairs to meet her lord 
in the lobby, where the congregants 
loitered to chat. 

“Do I know?” murmured Mrs. Cohn, 
flushing beneath her veil. 

“When I left the house he said he 
was coming on.” 

“He didn’t know you were to be 
‘called up.” 

“Tt isn’t that,” he grumbled. “ ‘Think 
of the beautiful war-sermon he missed. 
In these dark days we should be thinking 
of our country, not of our pleasures.” 
And he drew her angrily without, where 
the brightly dressed worshippers, linger- 
ingly exchanging eulogiums on the “ Rule 
Britannia” sermon, made an Oriental 
splotch of colour on the wintry pavement. 

VI. 

At lunch the reprobate appeared, look- 
ing downcast. 

“Where have you been?” thundered 
S. Cohn, who, never growing older, 
imagined Simon likewise stationary. 

“T went out for a walk—it was a fine 
morning.” 

“And where did you go?” 

“Oh, don’t bother.” 


“ep 


Sut I shall bother. Where did you 
gor” 


” 


He grew sullen. ‘It doesn’t matter— 
they won’t have me.” 

“Who won't have you?” 

“The War Office.” 

“Thank God!” broke from Mrs. Cohn. 

“Eh?” Mr. Cohn looked blankly 
from one to the other. 

“Tt is nothing,—he went to see the 
enlisting and all that. Your soup is 
getting cold.” 

But S. Cohn had taken off his gold 
spectacles and was polishing them with 
his serviette—always a sign of a stormy 
meal. 

“Tt seems to me something has been 
going on behind my _ back,’ he said, 
looking from mother to son. 

“Well, I didn’t want to annoy you 
with Simon’s madcap ideas,” Hannah 
murmured. ‘‘ But it’s all over now, 
thank God!” 

“Oh, he’d better know,” said Simon 
sulkily,—“‘ especially as 1 am not going 
to be choked off. It’s all stuff what 
the doctor says. I’m as strong as a 
horse. And what’s more, I’m one of 
the few applicants who can ride one.” 

* Hannah, will you explain to me what 
this A/eshuggas (madness) is?” cried S. 
Cohn, lapsing into a non-Anglicism. 

“lve got to go to the front, just like 
other young men!” 

“What !” shrieked S. Cohn. ‘“ Enlist ! 
You that I brought up as a gentleman !” 

“It’s gentlemen that’s going—the City 
Imperial Volunteers !” 

“'The volunteers! But that’s my own 
clerks.” 

“No, there are gentlemen among 
them. Read your paper.” 

“But not rich Jews.” 

“Oh, yes. I saw several chaps from 
Bayswater.” 

“We Jews of this favoured country,” 
put in Hannah eagerly, “grateful to the 
noble people who have given us every 
right, every liberty, must-——’ 

S. Cohn was taken aback by this 
half-unconscious quotation from the war- 
sermon of the morning. ‘“ Yes, we must 
subscribe and all that,” he interrupted. 

“We must fight,” said Simon. 

“You fight!” His father laughed 
half hysterically. ‘Why, you’d shoot 
yourself with your own gun!” He had 
not been so upset since the day the 
minister had disregarded his erudition. 

“Oh, would I, though'!” And Simon 
pursed his lips and nodded meaningly. 
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** As sure as to-day is the Holy Sabbath. 
And you'd be stuck on your own bayonet, 
like an obstinate pig.” 

Simon got up and left the table and 
the room. 

Hannah kept back her tears before the 
servant. ‘‘’There!” she said. “ And now 
he’s turned sulky and won’t eat.” 

** Didn’t I say an obstinate pig? He’s 
always been like that froma baby. But 
his stomach always surrenders.” He 
resumed his meal with a wronged air, 
keeping his spectacles on the table, for 
frequent nervous polishing. 

Of a sudden the door reopened and 
a soldier presented himself—gun on 
shoulder.. Fora moment S. Cohn, devoid 
of his glasses, stared without recognition. 
Wild hereditary tremours ran through 
-him, born of the Russian persecution, 
and he had a vague nightmare sense of 
the Chappers, the Jewish man-gatherers 
who collected the tribute of young Jews 
for the Little Father. But as Simon began 
to loom through the red fog, ‘A gun 
on the Sabbath!” he cried. It was as 
if the bullet had gone through all his 
conceptions of life and of Simon. 

Hannah snatched at the side-issue. 
“1 read in Josephus—Simon’s prize for 
Hebrew, you know—that the Jews fought 
against the Romans on Sabbath.” 

“Yes, but they fought for themselves — 
for our Holy Temple.” 

“But it’s for ourselves now,” said 
Simon. “ Didn’t you always say we are 

“nglish ?” 

S. Cohn opened his mouth in angry 
retort. ‘Then he discovered he had no 
retort, only anger. And this made him 
angrier, and his mouth remained open, 
quite terrifyingly for poor Mrs, Cohn. 

**What is the use of arguing with him ?” 
she said imploringly. ‘The War Office 
has been sensible enough to refuse him.” 

“We shall see,” said Simon. ‘I am 
going to peg away at ’em again, and if I 
don’t get into the Mounted Infantry, I’m 
a Dutchman—and of the Boer variety.” 

He seemed any kind of man save a 
Jew to the puzzled father. ‘ Hannah, 
you must have known of this—these 
clothes,” §. Cohn spluttered. 

“They don’t cost anything,” she mur 
mured, ‘The child amuses himself. He 
will never really be called out.” 

“Tf he is, I'll stop his supplies.” 
Oh,” said Simon _airily, “the 


Government will attend to that.” 
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“Indeed!” And S. Cohn’s face grew 
black. ‘But remember—you may go 
but you shall never come back.” 

“Oh, Solomon! How can you utter 
such an awful omen ?” 

Simon laughed. ‘Don’t _ bother, 
mother. He’s bound to take me back. 
Isn’t it in the papers that he promised ?” 

S. Cohn went from black to green. 


b 


VII. 


Simon got his way. ‘The authorities re- 
considered their decision. But the father 
would not reconsider his. Ignorant of 
his boy’s graceless existence, he fumed 
at the first fine thing in the boy’s life. 
"Tis a wise father that knows his own 
child. 

Mere emulation of his Christian com- 
rades, and the fun of the thing, had long 
ago induced the lad to add volunteering 
to his other dissipations. But, once in 
it, the love of arms seized him, and when 
the call for serious fighters came, some 
new passion that surprised even himself 
leapt to his breast—the first call upon 
an ‘idealism, choked,' rather \than: fed, by 
a misunderstood Judaism. Anglicisation 
had done its work: from his schooldays 
he had felt himself a descendant, not of 
Judas Maccabeus, but of Nelson and 
Wellington ; and now that his brethren 
were being mowed down by a_ kopje- 
guarded foe, his whole soul rose in 
venomous sympathy. And, mixed with 
this genuine instinct of devotion to thc 
great cause of country, were stirrings of 
anticipated adventurc, flamboyant visions 
of charges, forlorn hopes, picked-up shells, 
redoubts stormed; heritages of the 
“Pirates of Pecheli,” and all the military 
romances that his prayer-book had 
masked. 

He looked every inch an Anglo-Saxon, 
in his khaki uniform and his great slouch 
hat, with his bayonet and his bandolier. 

The night before he sailed for South 
Africa, there was a service in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, for which each volunteer had 
two tickets. Simon sent his to his father. 
“The Lord Mayor will attend in state. 
I daresay you'll like to see the show,” he 
wrote flippantly. 

** He'll become a Christian next,” said 
S. Cohn, tearing the cards in twain. 

Later, Mrs. Cohn pieced them together. 
It was the last shance of seeing her boy. 
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Unfortunately it was a Friday night, 
when S. Cohn, the Emporium closed, 
was wont to absorb the Sabbath peace, 
He would sit, after high tea, of which 
cold fried fish was the prime ingredient, 
dozing over the Jewish weekly. He still 
approved platonically of its bellicose 
sentiments. ‘This January night, the 
Sabbath arriving early in the afternoon, 
he was snoring before seven, and Mrs. 
Cohn slipped out, risking his wrath. Her 
religion forced her to make the long 
journey on foot ; but, hurrying, she arrived 
at St. Paul’s before the doors were opened. 
And throughout the long walk was a 
morbid sense of a wasted ticket. She 
almost stopped at a friend’s house to 
offer the exciting spectacle, but dread of 
a religious rebuff carried her past. With 
Christians she was not intimate enough 
to invite companionship. Besides, would 
not everybody ask why her husband was 
absent ? 

She inquired for the door mentioned 
on her ticket, and soon found herself one 
of a crowd of parents on the steps. A 
very genteel crowd, she noted with 
pleasure. Her boy would be in good 
company. ‘The scraps of conversation 
she caught dealt with a world of alien 
things --how little she was anglicised, she 
thought, after all those years! And when 
she was borne forward into the Cathedral, 
her heart beat with a sense of dim, remote 
glories. ‘To have lived so long in London 
and never to have entered here! She 
was awed and soothed by the solemn 
vistas, the perspectives of pillars and 
arches, the great nave, the white robes 
of the choir vaguely stirring a sense of 
angels, the overarching dome, defined by 
a fiery rim but otherwise suggesting dim, 
skiey space. 

Suddenly she realised that she was 
sitting among the men. But it did not 
seem to matter. ‘The building kept one’s 
thoughts religious. Around the waiting 
congregation, the human sea outside the 
Cathedral rumoured, and whenever the 
door was opened to admit some dignitary 
the roar of cheering was heard like a 
salvo saluting his entry. The Lord 
Mayor and the Aldermen passed along 
the aisle, preceded by mace-bearers ; and 
mingled with this dazzle of gilded grandeur 
and robes, was a regretful memory of the 
days when, as a town councillor’s consort, 
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she had at least touched the hem of this 
unknown historic English life. The skirl 
of bagpipes shrilled from without—that 
exotic, half-barbarous sound now coming 
intimately into her life. And then, a 
little later, the wild cheers swept into 
the Cathedral like a furious wind, and the 
thrill of the marching soldiers passed into 
the air, and the congregation jumped up 
on the chairs and craned towards the 
right aisle to stare at the khaki couples. 
How she looked for Simon ! 

The Volunteers filedon, filed on—beard- 
less youths mostly, a few with a touch 
of thought in the face, many with the 
honest nullity of the clerk and the shop- 
man, some with the prizefighter’s jaw, 
but every face set and serious. Ah! at 
last there was her Simon—manlier, hand- 
somer than them all! But he did not 
see her: he marched on stiffly, he was 
already sucked up into this strange life. 
Her heart grew heavy. But it lightened 
again when the organ pealed out. The 
newspapers the next day found fault with 
the plain music, with the responses all 
in monotone, but to her it was divine. 
Only the words of the opening hymn, 
which she read in the “* Form of Prayer,” 
discomforted her : 

** Fight the good fight with all thy might, 

Christ is thy Strength and Christ thy Right.” 


But the bulk of the liturgy surprised 
her, so strangely like was it to the Jewish. 
whe ninety-first Psalm! Did they then 
pray the Jewish prayers in Christian 
churches? “For He shall give His 
angels charge over thee : to keep thee in 
all thy ways.” Ah, how she prayed that 
for Simon ! 

As the ecclesiastical voice droned 
on, unintelligibly, inaudibly, in echoing, 
vaulted space, she studied the hymns and 
verses, with their insistent Old ‘Testament 
savour, culminating in the farewell 
blessing : 

“The Lord bless you and keep you. 
The Lord make His face to shine upon you 
and be gracious unto you. The Lord lift 
up the light of His countenance upon you 
and give you Peace.” 

How often she had heard it in Hebrew 
from the Priests as they blessed the other 
tribes! Her husband himself had chanted 
it, with uplifted palms and_ curiously 
grouped fingers. But never before had 
she felt its beauty: she had never 
even understood its words till she read 
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the English of them in the gilt-edged 
prayer-book that marked rising wealth, 
Surely there had been some monstrous 
mistake in conceiving the two creeds 
as at daggers drawn, and though she 
only pretended to kneel with the others, 
she felt her knees sinking in surrender 
to the larger life around her- 

As the Volunteers filed out and the 
cheers came in, she wormed her way 
nearer to the aisle, scrambling even over 
backs of chairs in the general mellay. 
This time Simon saw her. He stretched 
out his martial arm and blew her a kiss. 
O delicious tears, full of heartbreak and 
exaltation! ‘This was their farewell. 

She passed out into the roaring crowd, 
with a fantastic dream-sense of a night- 
sky and a great stone building, dark with 
age and solemnity, and unreal figures 
perched on railings and points of vantage, 
and hurrahing hordes that fused them- 
selves with the procession and became 
part of its marching. She yearned for- 
wards to vague glories, aware of a poor 
past. She ran with the crowd. How 
they cheered her boy! Aer boy! She 
saw 
Christian citizens. Yes, he was a hero. 
She was the mother of a hero. 

IX. 

The first news she got from him was 
posted at St. Vincent. He wrote to her 
alone, with a jocose hope that his father 
would be satisfied with his sufferings on 
the voyage. Not only had the sea been 
rough, but he had suffered diabolically 
from the inoculation against enteric fever, 
which, even after he had got his sea-legs, 
kept him to his berth and gave him a 
** Day of Atonement” thirst. 

“ Ah!” growled S. Cohn: “he sees 
what a fool he’s been, and he'll take the 
next boat back.” 

“ But that weuld be desertion.” 

“Well, he aidn’t mind deserting the 
business.” 


Mr. Cohn’s 


““ 


bewilderment increased 
with every letter. ‘The boy was sleeping 
in sodden trenches, sometimes without 
blankets; and instead of grumbling at 
that, his one grievance was that the 
regiment was not getting to the front. 
Heat and frost, hurricane and dust-storm 
—nothing came amiss. And he described 
himself as stronger than ever, and poured 
scorn on the medical wiseacre who had 
tried to refuse him. 
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“All the same,” sighed Hannah, “] 
do hope they will just be used to guard 
the lines of communication.” She was 
full of war-knowledge acquired with painful 
eagerness, prattled of Basuto ponies and 
Mauser builets, pontoons and pom-poms, 
knew the exact position of the armies, 
and marked her war-map with coloured 
pins. 

Simon, too, had developed quite a 
literary talent under the pressure of so 
much vivid new life, and from his cheery 
letters she learned much that was not in 
the papers, especially in those tense days 
when the C.I.V’s did at last get to the 
front--and remained there : tales of horses 
mercifully shot, and sheep mercilessly 
poisoned, and oxen dropping dead as 


they dragged the convoys; tales of 
muddle and accident, tales of British 
soldiers slain by their own _ protective 


cannon as they lay behind ant-heaps 
facing the enemy, and British officers 
culled under the very eyes of the polo- 
match ; tales of hospital and camp, of 
shirts turned sable and putties worn to 
rags, and all the hidden miseries of un- 
cleanliness and insanitation that underlie 
the glories of war. ‘There were tales, 
too, of quarter-rations ; but these she 
did not read te her husband, lest the 
mention of “bully-beef” should remind 
him of how his son must be eating 
forbidden food. Once even, two fat pigs 
were captured at a hungry moment for 
the battalion. But there came a day 
when S. Cohn seized those letters and 
read them first. He began to speak of 
his boy at the war—nay, to read the letters 
to enthralled groups in the synagogue 
lobby—groups that swallowed without 
reproach the meat cooked in Simon’s 
mess-tin. 

It was like being Gabbai over again. 

Moreover, Simon’s view of the Boer 
was so strictly orthodox as to give almost 
religious satisfaction to the proud parent. 
“A canting hypocrite, a psalm-singer and 
devil-dodger, he has no civilisation worth 
the name, and his customs are filthy. 
Since the great Trek he has acquired, 
from long intercourse with his Kaffir 
slaves, many of the native’s savage traits. 
In short, a born liar, credulous and 
barbarous, crassly ignorant and _ incon- 
ceivably stubborn.” 

“‘Crassly ignorant and inconceivably 
stubborn,” repeated S. Cohn, pausing 
impressively. ‘ Haven’t I always said 
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that? The boy only bears out what I 
knew without going there. But hear 
further! ‘Is it tobe wondered at that the 
Boer farmer, hidden in the vast undula- 
tions of the endless veldt, with his wife, 
his children and his slaves, should lose 
all sense of proportion, ignorant of the 
outside world, his sole knowledge filtering 
through Jo-burgh ?’” 

As S. Cohn made another dramatic 
pause, it was suddenly borne in on his 
wife with a stab of insight that he was 
reading a description of himself,—nay, of 
herself, of her whole race, hidden in the 
great world, awaiting some vague future 
of glory that never came. ‘The important 
voice of her husband broke again upon 
her reflections : 

“¢ He has held many nights of supplica- 
tion to his Fetish, and is still unconvinced 
that his God of Battles is asleep.” ‘The 
reader chuckled, and a broad smile over- 
spread the synagogue lobby. ‘They 
are brave—oh yes, but it is' not iwhat 
we mean by it—they are good fighters 
because they have’ Dutch blood at the 
back of them, and a profound contempt 
forus. ‘Their whole life has been spent 
on the open veldt (we are always fighting 
them on somebody’s farm, who knows 
every inch of the ground), and they never 
risk anything except in the Trap sort of 
manceuvres. ‘The brave rush of our 
Tommies is unknown to them, and their 
slim nature would only see the idiocy of 
walking into a death-trap, cool as ina play. 
Were ‘there ever two races less alike ?” 
wound up the youthful philosopher in his 
tent. “TI really do not see how they are 
to live together after the war.” 

“That's easy enough,” S. Cohn had 
already commented to his wife as 
oracularly as if she did not read the same 
morning paper. “Intermarriage! In a 
generation or two there will be one fine 
Anglo-African race. ‘That’s the solution 
—mark my words. And you can tell the 
boy as much—only don’t say I told you 
to write to him.” 

“Father says I’m to tell you inter- 
marriage is the solution,” Mrs. Cohn 
wrote obediently. “ He really is getting 
much softer towards you.” 

“Tell father that’s nonsense,” Simon 
wrote back. “ ‘The worst individuals we 
have to deal with come from a_ Boer 
mother and an English father, deposited 
here by the first Transvaal war.” 

S. Cohn snorted angrily at the message. 
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“That was because there were two 
Governments,—he forgets there will be 
only one United Empire now.” 

He was not appeased till Private Cohn 
was promoted, and sent home a thrilling 
adventure, which the proud reader was 
persuaded by the lobby to forward to the 
communal organ. ‘The organ asked for 
a photograph to boot. Then S. Cohn was 
not only Gabbai but Town Councillor. 

This wonderful letter, of which S. Cohn 
distributed printed copies to the staff of 
the Emporium with a bean-feast air, ran : 


“We go out every day—I am speaking of 
my own squadron—each officer taking his 
turn with twenty to fifty men, and sweep 
round the farms a few miles out; and we 
seldom come back without seeing Boers 
hanging round on the chance of a snipe at 
our flanks, or waiting to put up a trap if we 
go too far. The local commando fell on our 
cattle-guard the other day, a hundred and 
fifty to our twenty-five, and we suffered : it 
was a horrible bit of country. There was a 
young chap, Winstay—rather a pal of mine — 
he had a narrow squeak, knocked over by 
a shot in his breast. I managed to get him 
safe back to camp, Heaven knows how, and 
they made me a lance-corporal, and the 
beggar says I saved his life; but it was 
really a fat letter from his sister—not even 
his sweetheart. We chaff him at missing 
such a romantic chance. He got off with a 
flesh wound, but there is a great blot of red 
ink on the letter. You may imagine we 
were not anxious to let our comrades go 
unavenged. My superiors being sick or 
otherwise occupied, I was allowed to make 
a night-march with thirty-five men on a 
farm nine miles away—just to get square: 
it was a nasty piece of work, as we were 
within a few miles of the Boer laager, three 
hundred strong. There was moonlight too 
—it was like a dream, that strange, silent 
ride, with only the stumble of a_ horse 
breaking the regular thud of the hoofs. We 
surrounded the farm in absolute silence, 
dismounting some thousand yards away, 
and fixing bayonets. I told the men I 
wanted no shots—that would have brought 
down the commando—but cold steel and 
silence. We crept up and swept the farm— 
it was weird, but alas! they were out on the 
loot. The men were furious, but we live 
in hopes.” 


The end was a trifle disappointing, but 
S. Cohn, too, lived in hopes—of some 
monstrous and memorable butchery. 
Even his wife had got used to the firing- 
line, now that neither shot nor shell could 
harm her boy. ‘For He shall give His 
angels charge over thee.” She had come 
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to think her secret daily repetition of the 
ninety-first Psalm talismanic. 

When Simon sent home the box which 
had held the chocolates presented by the 
Queen, a Boer bullet and other curios, 
S. Cohn displayed them in his window, 
and the crowd and the business they 
brought him put him more and more in 
sympathy with Simon and the Empire. 
In conversation he deprecated the non- 
militarism of the Jew: “if I were only a 
younger man myself, sir. is 

The night Mafeking was relieved, the 
Emporium was decorated with bunting 
from roof to basement, and a_ great 
illuminated window revealed nothing but 
stacks of khaki trouserings. 

So that, although the good man still 
sulked over Simon to his wife, she was 
not deceived ; and, the time drawing nigh 
for Simon’s return, she began to look 
happily forward to a truly reunited family. 

In her wildest anxiety it never occurred 
to her that it was her husband who would 
die. Yet this is what occurred, by the 
irony of fate. In the unending campaign 
which Death wages with life, S. Cohn was 
slain, and Simon returned unscratched 
from the war to recite the Kaddish in 
his memory. 

X. 

Simon came back bronzed and a man. 
The shock of finding his father buried 
had supplied the last transforming touch ; 
and, somewhat to his mother’s surprise, he 
settled down contentedly to the business 
he had inherited. And now that he had 
practically unlimited money to spend, he 
did not seem to be spending it, but to be 
keeping better hours than when dodging 
his father’s eye. His only absences from 
home he accounted for as visits to Winstay, 
his pal of the campaign, with whom he 
had got chummier than ever since 
the affair of the cattle-guard. Winstay, 
he said, was of good English family, 
with an old house in Harrow—fortu- 
nately on the London and North-Western 
Railway, so that he could easily get 
a breath of country air on Saturday 
and Sunday afternoons. He seemed to 
have forgotten (although the Emporium 
was still closed on Saturdays) that 
riding was forbidden, and his mother 
did not remind him of it. ‘The life that 
had been risked for the larger cause she 
vaguely felt as enfranchised from the 
limitations cf the smaller. 
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Nearly two months after Simon’s re- 
turn, a special military service was held 
at the Great Synagogue on the feast of 
Chanukah—the commemoration of the 
heroic days of Judas Maccabzeus,—and 
the Jewish C.I.V.’s were among the soldiers 
invited. Mrs. Cohn, too, got a ticket for 
the imposing ceremony, which was fixed 
for a Sunday afternoon. 

As they sat at the midday meal on the 
exciting day, Mrs. Cohn said suddenly : 
“Guess who paid me a visit yesterday.” 

** Goodness knows,” said Simon. 

“Mr. Sugarman.” And 
nervously. 

** Sugarman ?” repeated Simon blankly. 

“The — the — er — the matrimonial 
agent.” 

“ What impudence ! 
of mourning is up!” 


she smiled 


Before your year 


Mrs. Cohn’s sallow face became one 
flame. “Not me! You!” she blurted. 
“Me! Well, of all the cheek!” And 


Simon’s flush matched his mother’s 

“Qh it’s not so unreasonable,” she 
murmured deprecatingly. “I suppose he 
thought you would be looking for a wife 
before longi; and naturally,” she added, 
her voice growing bolder, ‘‘I should like 
to see you settled before I follow your 
father. After all, you are no ordinary 
match. Sugarman says there isn’t a girl, 
in Bayswater even, who would refuse 
you.” 

“The very reason for refusing them,” 
cried Simon hotly. “What a_ ghastly 
idea, that your wife would just as soon 
have married any other fellow with the 
same income!” 

Mrs. Cohn cowered under his scorn, 
yet felt vaguely exalted by it, as by the 
organ in St. Paul’s, and strange tears of 
shame came to complicate her emotions 
further. She remembered how she had 
been exported from Poland to marry the 
unseen S. Cohn. Ah, how this new 
young generation was snapping asunder 
the ancient coils ! how the new and diviner 
sap ran in its veins ! 

“JT shall only marry a girl I love, 
mother, And it’s not likely to be one of 
these Jewish girls, I tell you frankly.” 

She trembled. “One of which Jewish 
girls?” she faltered. 
“Oh, any sort. 

to me.” 

Her face grew sallower. ‘I am glad 
your father isn’t alive to hear that,” she 
breathed. 


They don’t appeal 











““*The local commando fell on our cattle guard.’” (See page 165.) 
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‘** But father said intermarriage is the 
solution,” retorted Simon. 

Mrs. Cohn was struck dumb. 
was thinking how to make the 
English,” she said at last. 

“And didn’t he say the Jews must be 
English, too ?” 

“Aren't there plenty of Jewish girls 
who are English?” she murmured 
miserably. 

“You mean who don’t care a pin about 
the old customs? Then where’s the differ- 
ence ?” retorted Simon. 

The meal finished in uncomfortable 
silence, and Simon went off to don his 
khaki regimentals and join in the syna- 
gogue parade. 

Mrs. Cohn’s heart was heavy as she 
dressed for the same spectacle. Her 
brain was busy piecing it all together. 
Yes, she understood it all now—those 
sedulous Saturday and Sunday afternoons 
at Harrow. She lived at Harrow, then, 
this Christian, this grateful sister of the 
rescued Winstay: it was she who had 
steadied his life; hers were those “ fat 
letters,” faintly aromatic. It must be 
very wonderful, this strange passion, 
luring her son from his people, with its 
forbidden glamour. How Highbury 
would be scandalised, robbed of so 
eligible a bridegroom! ‘The sons-in-law 
she had enriched would reproach her for 
the shame imported into the family—-they 
who had cloven to the Faith! And— 
more formidable than all the rest—she 
heard the tongue of her cast-off seaport, 
to whose reverence or disesteem she still 
instinctively referred all her triumphs 
and failures. 

Yet on the other hand was her hero- 
son’s scorn at the union by contract 
consecrated by the generations! But 
surely a compromise could be found. 
He should have love—this strange English 
thing—but could he not find a Jewess ? 
Ah, a happy inspiration : he should marry a 
quite poor Jewess—he had money enough, 
thank heaven—that would show him he 
was not making a match, that he was 
truly in love. 

But this strange girl at Harrow—he 
would never be happy with her! No, 
no, there were limits to Anglicisation. 


‘He 


Boers 


xT. 


It was not till she was seated in the 
ancient building, relieved from the squeeze 
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of entry in the wake of soldiers, and the 
exhilaration of hearing ‘See the conquer- 
ing hero comes” pealing she knew not 
whence, that she woke to the full strange- 
ness of it all, and to the consciousness 
that she was actually: sitting among the 
men—just as in St. Paul’s. And what 
men! Everywhere the scarlet and grey 
of uniforms, the glister of gold lace— 
the familiar decorous lines of top-hats 
broken by glittering helmets, bearskins, 
white nodding plumes, busbies, red caps 
acock, glengarries, all the colour of the 
British Army, mixed with the feathered 
jauntiness of the Colonies and the khaki 
sombreros of the C.I.V.’s! Coldstream 
Guards, Scots Guards, Dragoon Guards, 
Lancers, Hussars, Artillery, Engineers, 
King’s Royal Rifles, all the corps that 
had for the first time come clearly into 
her consciousness, in her tardy absorption 
into English realities, Jews seemed to 
be among them all. And without con- 
scription—oh, what would poor Solomon 
have thought of that! 

The Cathedral Synagogue itself struck 
a note of modern English gaiety, as of 
an hotel dining-room, freshly gilded, 
divested of its historic mellowness, the 
electric light replacing the ancient candles 
and flooding the winter afternoon with 
white resplendence. ‘The Pulpit—yes, 
the Pulpit—was swathed in the Union 
Jack; and looking towards the box of 
the Parnass and Gabbai, she saw it was 
occupied by officers with gold sashes. 
Somebody whispered that he with the 
medalled breast was a Christian knight 
and Commander of the Bath—‘‘a great 
honour for the synagogue!” What! were 
Christians coming to Jewish services, even 
as she had gone to Christian? Why, 
here was actually a white cross on an 
officer’s sleeve. 

And before these alien eyes, the Cantor, 
intoning his Hebrew chant on the steps 
of the Ark, lit the great many-branched 
Chanukah candlestick. ‘Truly the world 
was changing under her eyes. 

And when the Chief Rabbi went toward 
the Ark in his turn, she saw that he wore 
a strange scarlet and white gown (military 
too, she imagined in her ignorance), and 
—O even rarer sight !—he was followed 
by a helmeted soldier, who drew the 
curtain revealing the ornate Scrolls of 
the Law. 

And amid it all a sound broke forth 
that sent a sweetness through her blood. 
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An organ! An organ in Synagogue ! 
Ah, here indeed was Anglicisation ! 

It was thin and reedy even to er ears, 
compared with that divine resonance in 
St. Paul’s: a tinkling apology, timidly 
disconnected from the congregational 
singing, and hovering meckly on the 
borders of the service read after- 
wards that it was only a harmonium— 
yet it brought a strange exaltation, and 
there was an uplifting even to tears in 
the glittering uniforms and_ nodding 
plumes. Simon’s eyes met his mother’s, 
and a flash of the old childish love passed 
between them. 

There was a sermon—the text taken 
with dual appropriateness from the Book 
of Maccabees. Fully one in ten of the 
Jewish volunteers, said the preacher, had 
gone forth to drive out the bold invader 
of the Queen’s dominions. ‘Their beloved 
country had no more devoted citizens 
than the children of Israel who had settled 
under her flag. They had been gratified 
but not surprised to see in the Jewish 
press the names of more than seven 
hundred Jews serving Queen and country. 
Many more had gone unrecorded, so that 
they had proportionally contributed more 
soldiers—from colonel to bugler-boy— 
than their mere numbers would warrant. 
So at one in spirit and ideals were the 
Englishman and the Jew whose Scriptures 
he had imbibed, it was no accident that 
the Anglophobes of Europe were also 
Anti-Semites. 

And then the congregation rose, while 
the preacher behind the folds of the 
Union Jack read out the names of the 
Jews ;who had died for England in the 
far-off veldt. Every head was bent as 
the namés rose on the hushed air of the 
synagogue. It went on and on, this list, 
reeking with each bloody historic field, 


-she 


recalling every regiment, British or 
Colonial, on and on in the reverent 
silence, till a black pall seemed to 


descend, inch by inch, overspreading the 
synagogue. She had never dreamed so 
many of her brethren had died, out there. 
Ah, surely they were knit now, these 
races : their friendship sealed in blood ! 

As the soldiers filed out of synagogue, 
she squeezed towards Simon and seized 
his hand for an_ instant; whispering 
passionately : “* My lamb, marry her—we 
are all English alike.” 

Nor did she ever know that she had 
said these words in Yiddish! 
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Now came an enchanting season of 
confidences: the mother, caught up in the 
glow of this strange love, learning to see 
the girl through the boy’s eyes, though 
the only aid to his eloquence was the 
photograph of a plump little blonde with 
bewitching dimples. The time was not 
ripe yet for bringing Lucy and_ her 
together, he explained. In fact, he hadn’t 
actually proposed. His mother under- 
stood he was waiting for the year of 
mourning to be up. 

“ But how will you be married? ” 
once asked. 

“Qh, there’s the Registrar,” he said 
carelessly. 

“ But can’t you make her a proselyte ?” 
she ventured timidly, 

He coloured. “ It would be absurd to 
suddenly start talking religion to her.” 

‘“* But she knows you're a Jew.” 

“Oh, I daresay. I never hid it from 
her brother—so why shouldn’t she know ? 
But her father’s a bit of a crank, so I 
rather avoid the subject.” 

“A crank? About Jews ? 

* Well, old Winstay has got it into his 
noddle that the Jews are responsible for 
the war—and that they leave the fighting 
to the English. It’s rather sickening : 
even in South Africa we are not treated 
as we should be, considering ——” 

Her dark eye lost its pathetic humility. 
“But how can he say that, when you 
yourself —when you saved his-— 

“Well, I suppose just because he 
knows I was fighting, he doesn’t think 
of me as a Jew. It’s a bit illogical, I 
know.” And he smiled ruefully. “ But 
then logic is not the old boy’s strong 
point.” 

“He seemed such a nice old man,” 
said Mrs. Cohn, as she recalled the photo- 
graph of the white-haired cherub writing 
with a quill at a property desk. 

“Oh, off his hobby-horse he’s a dear 
old boy. That’s why I don’t help him 
into the saddle.” 

“But how can he be ignorant that 
we’ve had over a thousand at the war ?” 
*“Why, the paper had all 


she 


” 


she persisted. 


their photographs !’ 

“What paper?” said Simon, laughing, 
“Do you suppose he reads the Jewish 
what’s-a-name, like you? Why, he’s never 
heard of it !” 

“Then you ought to show him a copy.” 
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*¢Oh, mother,”—and he laughed again, 
—‘that would only prove to him there are 
too many Jews everywhere.” 

A cloud began to spread over Mrs. 
Cohn’s hard-won content. But apparently 
it only shadowed her own _ horizon. 
Simon was as happily full of his Lucy 
as ever. 

Nevertheless there came a Sunday 
evening when Simon returned from 
Harrow earlier than his wont, and 
Hannah’s dog-like eye noted that the 
cloud had at last reached his brow. 

“ You have had a quarrel ?” she cried. 

** Only with the old boy.” 

** But what about ?” 

“The old driveller has just joined some 
League of Londoners for the suppression 
of the immigrant alien.” 

** But you should have told him we all 
agree there should be decentralisation,” 
said Mrs. Cohn, quoting her favourite 
Jewish organ. 

“Tt isn’t that—it’s the old fellow’s vanity 
that’s hurt. You see he composed the 
‘Appeal to the Briton,’ and gloated over 
it so conceitedly that I couldn’t help 
pointing out the horrible contradictions.” 

“But Lucy his mother began 
anxiously. 

“Lucy’s a brick. I don’t know what 
my life would have been without the little 
darling. But listen, mother.” And he 
drew out a portentous prospectus. “ They 
say aliens should not be admitted unless 
they produce a certificate of industrial 
capacity, and in the same breath they 
accuse them of taking the work away 
from the British workman. Now, this isn’t 
a Jewish question, and I didn’t raise it as 
such—just a piece of muddle—-and even 
as an Englishman I can’t see how we can 
exclude Outlanders here after fighting 
for ig 

* But Lucy——” his mother interrupted. 

His vehement self-assertion passed into 
an affectionate smile. 

“ Lucy was dimpling all over her face. 
She knows the old boy’s vanity. Of 
course she couldn’t side with me openly.” 

**But what will happen? will you go 
there again ?” 

The cloud returned to his brow. 
well, we’ll see.” 

A letter from Lucy saved him 
trouble of deciding the point. 

“Dear silly old Sim,” it ran,—‘‘ Father 
has been going on dreadfully, so you had 
better wait a few Sundays till he has 
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cooled down. After all, you yourself 
admit there is a grievance of congestion 
and high rents in the East) End. And 
it is only natural—isn’t it ?--that after 
shedding our blood and treasure for the 
Empire we should not be in a mood to 
see our country overrun by dirty aliens.” 

‘** Dirty !” muttered Simon, as he read. 
“Has she seen the Christian slums— 
Flower and Dean Street!” And _ his 
handsome Oriental brow grew duskier 
with anger. It did not clear till he came 
to: “Let us meet at the Crystal Palace 
next Saturday, dear quarrelsome person. 
Three o’clock, in the Pompeian room. I 
have got an aunt at Sydenham, and I can 
go in to tea after the concert and hear all 
about the missionary work in the South 
Sea Islands.” 


XIII. 


Ensued a new phase in the relation of 
Simon and Lucy. Once they had met in 
freedom, neither felt inclined to revert to 
the restricted courtship of the drawing- 
room. Even though their chat was merely 
of books and music and pictures, it was 
delicious to make their own atmosphere, 
untroubled by the flippancy of the brother 
or the earnestness of the father. In the 
presence of Lucy’s artistic knowledge 
Simon was at once abashed and stimulated. 
She moved in a delicate world of sympho- 
nies and silver-point drawings: of whose 
very existence he had been unaware, and 
reverence quickened the sense of romance 
which their secret meetings had already 
enhanced. 

Once or twice he spoke of resuming his. 
visits to Harrow, but the longer he 
delayed the more difficult the conciliatory 
visit grew. 

“Father is now deeper in the League 
than ever,” she told him. ‘ He has joined 
the Committee, and the Prospectus has 
gone forth in all its glorious contradiction.” 

“ But, considering I am the son of an 
alien, and I have fought for x 

“There! there! Quarrelsome person,” 
she interrupted laughingly. “ No, no, no, 
you had better not come till you can 
forget your remote genealogy. You see 
even now father doesn’t quite realise you 
are a Jew. He thinks you have a strain 
of Jewish blood, but are in every other 
respect a decent Christian body.” 

** Christian !” cried Simon in horror 

“Why not? You fought side by side 
with my brother; you ate ham with us.” 








‘‘Laying his head down on the table, he broke into sobs.” (See page 172.) 
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Simon blushed hotly.  ‘ But, 
you don’t think religion is ham !” 
“What then? Merely Shem?” she 
laughed. 

Simon laughed too. How clever she 
was! -* But you know I never could 
believe in the ‘Trinity and all that. And 
what’s more—I don’t you do 
yourself.” 

“Tt isn’t exactly what one believes. 
I was baptised into the Church of England 
—I feel myself a member. Really, Sim, 
you are a dreadfully argumentative and 
quarrelsome person.” 

*T’ll never quarrel with you, Lucy,” 
he said half-entreatingly ; for somehow 
he felt a shiver of cold at the word 
“baptised,” as though himself plunged 
into the font. 

In this wise did both glide away from 
any deep issue or decision till the summer 
itself glided away. Mrs. Cohn, anxiously 
following the courtship through Sim’s 
love-smitten eyes, her suggestion that the 
girl be brought to see her received with 
equal postponement, began to fret for the 
great thing to come to pass. One cannot 
be always heroically stiffened to receive the 
cavalry of communal criticism. Waiting 
weakens the backbone. But she con- 
cealed from her boy these flaccid relapses. 

“You said you'd bring her to see me 
when she returned from the seaside,” she 
ventured to remind him. 

“So I did; but now her 
dragging her away to Scotland.” 

“ You ought to get married the moment 
she gets back.” 

**T can’t expect her to rush things,— 
with her father to square. Still, you are 
not wrong, mother. It’s high time we 
came to a definite understanding between 
ourselves at least.” 

“What !” gasped Mrs. Cohn. 
you engaged ?” 

**Oh, in a way, of course. But we’ve 
never said so in so many words.” 

For fear this should be the ‘ English ” 
way, Mrs. Cohn forbore to remark that 
the definiteness of the Sugarman method 
was not without compensations. She 
merely applauded Simon’s more sensible 
mood. 

But Mrs. Cohn was fated to a further 
season of fret. Day after day the ‘‘ fat 
letters” arrived with the Scottish post- 
mark and the faint perfume that always 
stirred her own wistful sense of lost 
romance—something far-off and delicious, 
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with the sweetness of roses and the salt 
of tears. And still the lover, floating 
in his golden mist, vouchsafed her no 
definite news. 

One night she found him restive be- 
yond his wont. She knew the reason. 
For two days there had been no scented 
letter, and she saw how he started at 
every creak of the garden-gate, as he 
waited for the last post. When at length 
a step was heard crunching on the gravel, 
he rushed from the room, and Mrs. Cohn 
heard the hall-door open. Her ear, dis- 
appointed of the rat-tat, morbidly followed 
every sound; but it seemed a long time 
before her boy’s returning footstep reached 
her. - The strange, slow drag of it worked 
upon her nerves, and her heart grew sick 
with premonition. 

He held out the letter towards her. 
His face was white. ‘‘She cannot marry 
me, because lama Jew,” he said tonelessly. 

“Cannot marry you!” she whispered 
huskily. “Oh, but this must not be! 
I will go to the father; I will explain! 
You saved his son—he owes you his 
daughter.” 

He waved her hopelessly back to her 
seat—for she had started up. “It isn’t 
the father, it’s herself. Now that I won’t 
let her drift any longer, she can’t bring 
herself to it. She’s honest anyway, my 
little Lucy. She won’t fall back on the 
old Jew-baiter.” 

“But how dare she, how dare she 
think herself above you!” Her dog-like 
eyes were blazing yet once again. 

‘“Why are you Jews surprised?” he 
said bitterly. ‘ You’ve held yourself 
aloof from the others long enough, God 
knows. Yet you wonder they’ve got their 
prejudices, too.” 

And, suddenly laying his head on the 
table, he broke into sobs—sobs that tore 
at his mother’s heart, that were charged 
with memories of his ancient tears, of 


the days of paternal wrath and the 
rending of the “ Pirates of Pecheli.” And 


as in the days when his boyish treasures 
were changed to ashes, she stole towards 
him, with an involuntary furtive look to 
see if S. Cohn’s back was turned, and 
laid her hands upon his heaving shoulders. 
But he shook her off. “Why didn’t a 
Boer bullet strike me down?” Then 
with a swift pang of remorse he raised 
his contorted face and drew hers close 
against it—their love the one thing saved 
from Anglicisation. 

















BY SIR HARRY JOHNSTON, K.C.B. 


HE great Congo Forest of West- 
Central Africa must undoubtedly 
be regarded as a very important 

factor in the past history of Africa. By 
“history” I do not mean the record of 
Man’s doings only, or of the progress of 
the civilised races of men, whose adyen- 
tures chronicled by writing have narrowed 
the use of the word history to records of 
the progress of humanity during—let us 
say—seven thousand years, a mere half- 
minute in the hour of Man’s existence. 
Not only in the history of Man’s move- 
ments, but in the preceding migrations of 
great beasts and anthropoid apes, has this 
mighty forest checked and deflected the 
distribution of species, or received into 
its bosom hunted, defenceless forms, 
which have thus been enabled (as in the 
case of the Okapi) to linger on into the 
present day. 

Before I proceed further with my 
description of remarkable negro types 
which are to be found on the eastern 
limits of this forested region, it may be as 
well if I define clearly the area of forested 
Africa at the present day. There a 
certain parallelism between South America 
and the African continent (if one may 
suppose Africa to be looking at itself 


is 


in a murror, for such geographical 
features as offer resemblance are reversed 
in position). One feature in the institu- 
tion of these parallels is the resemblance 


of the Amazon’s basin to that cf the 
Congo. In both instances this enormous 
area of relatively low-lying land (once 


possibly the site of inland seas or of an 
extension of the ocean) is to a very large 
extent covered with forest. ‘The forested 
region of West Africa at the present day 
consists of a narrow belt along the west 
coast from Portuguese Guinea * eastward 
to the Cameroons. From about forty 
miles inland of the Cameroons the forest 
region continues southwards along the 
coast belt to near the mouth of the Congo, 
and from the Cameroons stretches away 
inland in a south-easterly direction to the 
Congo watershed. Roughly speaking, the 
whole basin of the Congo is a region of 
dense forest, but in the south-west, south, 
and parts of the south-east—perhaps also 
here and there to the north of the main 
Congo—thereiare districts where the forest 
has been cleared away by man, and has 
given place to parklands with high grass. 
On the south-west the Congo forest, with 
here and there a break, stretches over to 
the upper waters of the Zambesi River. 


* Just south of the Gambia. 
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On the north-east it overlaps the Nile 
watershed, and the south-western fringe of 
the Nile watershed is covered with forest 
that spreads uninterruptedly from the 
Congo. In Uganda Proper, and in other 
countries to the east, and even here and 
there near the littoral of the Indian 
Ocean ; in a few parts of Nyassaland, and 
districts near the Benue and the Shari, 
patches of primeval forest exist which 
scarcely differ in their character from that 
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course the great carnivorous animals 
could only exist where the big vegetarian 
beasts would thrive. ‘The mighty forests 
still existed, however—existed, possibly 
with small interruptions, right across the 
continent from west to east, and received 
into their safe recesses the anthropoid 
apes and the more timid and defenceless 
mammals of large size, which in the more 
open country would have been completely 
exterminated. ‘The anthropoid apes, no 





of the Congo, It is possible, therefore, doubt, were being driven away from 
that the western 
whole of Asia and 





Africa south 
of the north- 


ern ‘Tropic 
may once 
have been 


one continu- 
ous primeval 
forest, vary- 
ing only in 
the char- 
acter of its 
trees by the 
altitude of 





the land 
or the ap- 
proach — to- 
wards the 
South ‘Tem- 
perate Zone. 


Certain 
regions, 
however, on 


the north 
and south, 
and ‘above 
all in the 


eastern half 
of the conti- 
nent, proved 








southern 
Europe, by 


their — suc- 
cessful com- 
peer and 
offshoot, 
Man. Man 
can have 
been the 


only serious 
enemy of 
the ances- 
tors of the 
gorrl ba. 
chimpanzee 
and _ orang- 
utan, justas, 
apart from 
climatic 
changes, he 
has been 
the only 
agent in 
destroying 
the great 
recent pro- 
bo scideans, 
rhinocer- 











less capa- 
ble, from 
conditions 
of soil or moisture, of supporting thisigrowth 
of vegetation. In these regions the great 
mammals that invaded Africa during the 
Pliocene epoch, through southern Asia 
and Arabia, found less resistance to their 
progress, and conditions, such as_ the 
growth of grasses, more favourable to 
the development of herbivores ; while of 


oses, oxen, 
Sir Harry Johnston. deer, and 

(Portratt taken in 19co on the verge of the Semliki forests.) carmmivores, 
Some 


long while after the scared chimpanzees 
and gorillas had found a secure refuge 
in the dense woods of West-Central 
Africa,* the earliest types of humanity 
who had entered the Dark Continent 
were also pushed towards this gloomy 
forest by the inroads and competition 
of superior tribes; and some of their 


* The forest life thus forced on the remaining anthropoid apes, as the only sphere in which 
they could exist secure from the attacks of man, no doubt entailed on them a certain degenerate 
development along lines quite different to those on which the human genus was developing, so 
that the far-off ancestors of the gorilla, chimpanzee and orang-utan may have been less differen- 
tiated from the primal human stock than their modern descendants. 
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descendants exist there at the present 
day within its scarcely explored and awful 
recesses. 

It may be assumed, as the most pro- 
bable of all the theories on the subject, that 
the human type emerged from the ape 
somewhere in Asia, possibly in Southern 
Asia, inasmuch as the real missing 
link, Pithecanthropos erectus, has been 





~ 
on 


the present day—the long-haired, high- 
cheekboned Mongolian form, with narrow 
slanting eyes, thin nose, paucity of hair 
on the face and body, and _ straight, 
coarse, black hair on the head; the 
Caucasian type, which perhaps most of 
all represents the man of middle stock 
descended straight from the ape, and 
which is distinguished by its large eyes, 

















Head of Pygmy Woman. 


discovered fossil in Java. Of course 
creatures like /thecanthropos may also 
have existed farther north, and it would 
never surprise me to learn that the site 
of man’s creation really lay in India. 
In any case, early man appears to have 
had an immense development in and 
around the Indian Peninsula, and _pos- 
sibly there or thereabouts developed the 
three main types which he exhibits at 


white or pale brown skin, hairy face 
and body, and ‘head-hair which, though 
long, has a slight tendency to curliness ; 
and lastly, the Negro type, the charac- 
teristics of which are first and foremost 
closely curled, woolly hair, a black or 
dark brown skin, everted lips, and a nose 
with little bridge and a broad tip. 

The pressure of superior races drove 
the Negro types out of Southern Asia 
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eastward to the 


abundant. The 





Andamans, 
Malacca, New 
Guinea, the 
Pacific Islands, 
and across 
Australia to 
Tasmania ; and 
westwards 
across Balu- 
chistan, Meso- 
potamia: and 
Arabia to 
Africa. The 
first type of 
Negro — which 
entered Africa 
from the north 
was probably 
very simian in 
appearance; 
and but little 
changed de- 
scendants of 
this earliest 
type may pro- 
bably be seen 
at the present 
day in the ape- 
like people 
discovered, or 
rather noticed 











eyes are deep- 
set, and the 
overhung brow- 
ridge is ex- 
tremely marked. 
The upper lip 
is long, and 
neither of the 
lips are so much 
everted as in 
the ordinary 
Negro. The 
body is covered 
nearly all over 
by a fine 
yellowish down, 
not apparent 
at any great 
distance, but 
tending to ac- 
centuate the 
yellow appear- 
ance of the 
skin. ‘There is 
great prognath- 
ism, and the 
chin is weak 
and retreating. 
These — people 
do not circum- 
cise, and they 











for the first 
time publicly, 
by Messrs. Grogan and Sharpe and_ by 
myself on the eastern borders of the 
Congo forest; also in similar low types 
to be found here and there amongst 
the negroes of the southern Congo basin, 
—perhaps, too, in the wild mountain 
country to the north of the River Benue, 
and elsewhere in Western Africa, ‘This 
apelike type in the Uganda Protectorate 
and in the adjoining districts of the 
Congo Free State is represented by a 
sort of pariah tribe called the Ba-nande. 
These apelike people are not definitely 
organised into a tribe by themselves, 
but hang about the fringe of other 
communities. ‘They speak the languages 
or dialects of the better-looking people 
who are nearest to them, but as a rule 
they use the Lu-konjo dialect, an ex- 
tremely archaic Bantu language. Some 
of these apelike men have skins of a 
dirty yellowish-brown (two illustrations 
in this article are given of this type). 
The head-hair is black and_ thick ; 
beard, moustache, and whiskers are fairly 


Ape-like type of Pygmy. 





appear to be 
rather — stupid, 
timid, and unintelligent. ‘They live in 
very rude habitations of boughs and 
leaves, and spend their time chicfly 
hunting and trapping small mammals. 
‘They also live a good deal on honey 
and bee-grubs, It would seem, however, 
on the western flanks of Ruwenzori, and 
in the forests north-west of the Semliki 
River, as though superior races had 
occupied the country once given over 
to the apelike type, and had mixed with 
this inferior people, so that the apelike 
physiognomy may crop out again and 
again in races whose average numbers 
exhibit a higher type of feature and 
figure. It is so amongst the Ba-konjo, 
Ba-amba, and Ba-mbuba, which are not 
tribes of apelike appearance, but which 
produce from time to time reversionary 
types in the midst of a population of later 
design. <A peculiarity of these reversion- 
ary forms is usually the disproportionately 
short legs. Apelike types also crop up 
in the same way amongst the wild 
savages inhabiting the western flanks of 
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Mount Elgon, a huge extinct volcano in 
the eastern half of the Uganda Protec- 
torate. 

Here and there also in the country 
of Ankole, which for the most part is 
inhabited by Negroids or Negroes of a 
distinctly high type, individuals may be 
met with that have their heads sunk in 
their shoulders, and in other respects 
exhibit a simian physiognomy. 

The Congo Forest also shelters within 
its recesses at the present day those 
curious Pygmy Negroes, who appear to 
be connected distantly with the Bushmen 
of South Africa. ‘These Pygmies were in 
all probability well known to the ancient 
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its distribution only to the Congo Forests, 
and to tongues of the great Congo Forest 
which overlap into the Nile watershed and 
the adjoining districts at the back of the 
Cameroons and French Gaboon. But 
legends and stories of Pygmies coming 
from West Africa would seem to show 
that at one time these little people were 
found within the countries watered by 
the Benue and the lower Niger. The 
Pygmies are written about by Herodotus, 
as everybody knows. The “cranes ” with 
whom they fought were probably the 
ostriches of the Sudan. 

Persistent stories have been circulated 
from time to time of the existence of 

















Pygmies giving a Musical Performance. 


Egyptians. ‘Traders and slave-traders who 
journeyed up the Nile from Egypt in 
ancient days, and who brought back 
curious beasts from the Black Man’s 
country, also returned with specimens of 
these little Dwarfs. According to the 
native traditions collected by Schweinfurth, 
Junker, and other travellers in the Bahr- 
al-Ghazal region, the Pygmies in the south- 
western. part of the Nile watershed at one 
time occupied spacious countries now only 
inhabited by the big black Negroes, whose 
ancestors remembered having driven the 
Dwarfs before them into the forests on 
the Nile-Congo water-parting, 

At the present day the Pygmy race, 
excluding for the moment the Bushmen 
of South Africa, appears to be confined in 


Pygmy races or Pygmy types in the 
forests of the Atlas Mountains in North- 
west Africa. Still more remarkable, 
human remains in Sicily, Sardinia, and the 
Pyrenees, would seem to indicate the 
existence in Mediterranean Europe at 
one time of a Negrito type; anda rude 
statuette found in the Pyrenees, and attri- 
buted to the Stone Age, would seem to 
show that these Pygmies lingered on long 
after the invasion of the country by 
superior races. I am unable to say 
whether there is any actual physical 
relationship between the Negritoes or 
Pygmies of Negroid type in Eastern 
Asia and the Pygmies of the Congo 
Forest, or whether, as is quite probable, 
each may be a separate development or 
12 
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survival of a Dwarf type. I am also 
uncertain in my own mind at present 


whether there is any actual relationship 
between the Bushmen of south-west 
Africa and the Pygmies of the Congo 
Forests. 

Other dwarf races of humanity belong- 
ing to the white or the Mongolian species 
may have inhabited northern Europe in 
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one over and over again of the traits 
attributed to the brownies and goblins 
of our fairy stories. ‘Their remarkable 
power of becoming invisible by adroit 
hiding in herbage and behind rocks, their 
probable habits in sterile or open countries 
of making their homes in holes and 
caverns, their mischievousness and _ their 
prankish good-nature, all seem to suggest 

















Low type of Negro from Ankole. 


ancient times, or it is just possible that 
this type of Pygmy Negro which survives 
to-day in the recesses of Inner Africa, 


may even have overspread Europe in 
remote times. If it did, then the con- 
clusion is irresistible that it gave rise 


to most of the myths and _ beliefs con- 
nected with gnomes, kobolds, and fairies, 
The demeanour and actions of the little 
Congo Dwarfs at the present day remind 


that it was some race like this which 
inspired most of the stories of ‘Teuton and 
Celt regarding a dwarfish people of quasi- 
supernatural attributes. ‘The Dwarfs of 
the Congo Forest can be good or bad 
neighbours to the black people, according 
to the treatment they receive. If their 
elfish depredations on the banana groves 
or their occasional thefts of tobacco or 
maize are condoned, or even if they are 
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conciliated by small gifts of such food 
being left exposed where it can be easily 
taken, they will in return leave behind 
them in their nightly visitations gifts of 
meats and products of the chase, such 
as skins or ivory. I have been informed 
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race. Before this contact they appear to 
have used weapons and implements of 
wood, possibly also of stone. Even at 
the present day they not infrequently 
use wooden arrows. ‘Their huts are about 
four feet high and about four feet in 
diameter, and are usually built of withes 

or branches stuck 





by some of the forest Negroes that 
the Dwarfs — will 
occasionally steal 


into the ground at 





their children, and 
put in their places 
Pygmy babies of 
apelike appearance 
—changelings, in 
fact, bringing up 
the children they 
have stolen in the 
Dwarf tribe. These 
collections of 
Pygmies, which one 
can scarcely call 
tribes, certainly ex- 
hibit from time to 
time individuals of 
ordinary stature, 
and with features 
not strongly resem- 
bling those of the 
Pygmy type. Some- 
times, no doubt, 
these may be run 
aways or outcasts, 
who have joined 
the Dwarfs and 
severed themselves 
from other tribes. 





The Congo 
Pygmies keep no 
domestic animals, 


and do not practise 
agriculture. They 
live entirely by 
hunting, and eat the 
flesh of monkeys, or 
of almost all other 
beasts and _ birds 
which they capture 
in their snares or 








ns both ends in a 
semicircle. Over 
this framework of 
bent boughs a 
thatch of large 
leaves is laid on, 
and a small hole 
is left at the side, 
through which the 


little Pygmy crawls 
in to lie on his bed 
of leaves. The 
husband and wife 
(they seldom marry 
more than one wife) 
may share the same 
hut; but the chil- 
dren as soon as 
they have left the 
breast are put each 
into little huts by 
themselves, some 
of these tiny habi- 
tations being 
absurdly small. 
The Dwarfs are 
excessively shy in 


the forest, and are 
only visited — with 
the greatest diffi- 
culty. They usually 


seem at the present 
day to attach them- 
selves in their 
communities to the 
outskirts of the 
habitations of the 
tribes of big 
Negroes, with whom 











shoot with — their 
arrows ; and they 
also feed on certain 
grubs, on honey, and on the bee-grubs 
found in the honeycomb. ‘They range 
the forests far and wide, indifferent as to 
whether they lose their way, since they 
sleep and feed in the forests, and are in 
a sense always at home. Seemingly they 
have only known the use of metal (iron) 
by their contact with Negroes of superior 


Short-legged type of Negro from Semliki Forest. 


they usually enter 
into friendly rela- 
tions. For a white 
man to see them in their homes it requires 
that one of these big Negroes who is 
in friendly relations with the Pygmies 
should go out into the forest and call 
to them loudly and repeatedly before 
the Pygmy has sufficient confidence to 
show himself. Once their confidence 
is gained, they will no doubt come in 
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numbers. Even then it is extremely 
difficult to make inquiries of them con- 


cerning their life and 
customs. ‘The Dwarfs 
appear to have no 
separate language of 
their own, but simply 
to talk more or less 
imperfectly the tongue 
of the big Negroes 
who are their nearest 
neighbours. Thus, 
in the districts to 
the north-west of the 
Semliki River 
the Dwarfs speak the 
Mbuba  language—a 
non-Bantu —_ language 
with remote affinities 
to the Nyam-Nyam 
Farther to the north- 
west the Pygmies 
apparently speak the 
language of the Mang- 
bettu. ‘To the west 
of the Semliki and 
thence south-west the 
Dwarfs talk Kibira, a 
dialect of the Bantu 
language spoken in 








varying forms in the 
eastern Congo Forest. 
The Dwarfs whom 
Stanley encountered 
on his various journeys 
across Congoland were 
always found to be 
speaking corrupt 
Bantu dialects, or, in 
one instance, a lan- 
guage scarcely differing 
from Manyema. Their 
pronunciation of these 
languages is imperfect, 
and they are much 
given to replacing 
certain consonants by 
little gasps, and some- 
times by a_ sound 
which faintly recalls 
the South African 
click. They speak 
with a singularly 
musical intonation, 
their speech _ being 
almost intoned. Their 
pronunciation of words 
is rather staccato, each 
syllable being  pro- 


nounced separately and distinctly. They 
are very fond of singing and dancing, 
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and the little songs that they croon are 
distinctly melodious, while spectators are 
kept in fits of laughter by their truly 
droll and elfish antics. When they give 
a musical performance they are fond of 
seating themselves in a semicircle. In 
their own homes on these occasions they 
beat drums, which are made of sections 
of hollow trees covered with skin. Whilst 
thus seated and beating drums they chant 
songs, and dance, so to speak, all over 
their bodies, striking 
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be slightly taller than the other. The 
tallest specimen of Pygmy measured by 
me or by my assistants was about 5 feet 
in height, but the average altitude for 
men was 4 feet 7 inches, and for women 
4 feet 2 inches. Several of the men 
measured by me were only 4 feet 2 inches 
in height. One adult woman was just 
under 4 feet. There are two features 
which markedly distinguish these Dwarfs 
from other Negroes—the shape of the 

nose, and the long 





the ground’ with 


upper _ lip. The 





their elbows and 
hips, knees and 
hands, wagging 
their heads, and 
heaving their 
stomachs up and 
down. ‘The dances 
which they perform 
upright are some- 
times of a markedly 
indelicate kind, 
though the Dwarfs 
seem to be rather 
carrying out the 
ancient tradition 
of these dances 
than to be know- 
ingly guilty of ob- 
scene gestures. 
The Congo 
Pygmies appear to 
be divisible into 
two types, accord- 
ing to my own 
observations and to 
those of preceding 
travellers—one with 
a reddish or yellow- 
ish brown skin and 
a tendency to red 
in the  head-hair, 








nose has a very low 
bridge, and is ex- 
ceedingly broad. 
The two wings are 
large and promin- 
ent, and rise almost 
as high above the 
face as the tip of 
the nose. ‘The upper 
lip, besides being 
long and pro- 
gnathous, is not 
so much everted 
as in the ordinary 
Negro. ‘The chin 
is very weak and 
receding. ‘The neck 
is short, and the 
head is sunk rather 
between the shoul- 
ders, though not so 
markedly as in the 
apelike types re- 
ferred to in_ the 
first part of this 
article. In some of 
the Dwarfs there is 
a great prominence 
in the xzafes or 
posterior which re- 
calls, though it does 








and the other a 
black-skinned type 
with entirely black head-hair. It is 
possible that the original type of Dwarf 
had a dirty brown skin, and a tendency 
to red both in the body and head-hair, 
and that this type mingled anciently 
with the first true Negro invaders of 
the forest—a people with decidedly 
black skins—and produced a black type 
of Dwarf, which now seems to exist 
conjointly with the red or yellow Pygmy ; 
that is to say, in the same family of 
Pygmies there may be both types. In 
Stature, perhaps the black type tends to 


Posing for his portrait. 


not equal, the huge 
development in that 
direction of the Bushman and Hottentot. 
This feature in man is not a particularly 
simian sign, as the great apes are noted 
on the other hand for the very poor 
development of these hinder muscles. 
The legs are short in proportion to the 
body, though they are usually sturdy little 
limbs. The feet are rather large, and 
much inclined to turn in with the big toes 
pointing inwards when they are brought 
together in a standing attitude. There 
is also a slight disposition on the part 
of the big toes to separate from the 


























A Congo Pygmy. 


others, though not more than what may 
be seen from time to time in other 
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the Dwarfs possess 


very often markedly 
—a development of hair that is peculiarly 


associated with the human species : 
namely, a fairly thick growth over the 
chest and stomach, in the armpits and 
in the pubic region; also on the arms 
and legs. It is on the under parts of 
the body, curiously enough, that apes 


and monkeys tend to a decrease of 
hair. It is therefore somewhat curious 
that where body-hair most frequently 


appears in the human race it should be 
so often’ on™the underside of the body, 
where the hair is of protection 
(especially in the slightly stooping attitude 
which early man assumed) to the skin 
from the rain than if it grew on the back. 
In the Pygmies, this human body-hair 
on the chest and stomach is black or 
blackish-brown, and curly, like the hair 
of the head, and thus quite different in 
colour and texture from the fine brownish 
down which may co-exist with it. 

The Congo Dwarfs, though they may 
exhibit apelike features in their bodies, 


less 





Negroes. Hair on the face is 
present in many of the Dwarfs, 
though where absent its absence 
is sometimes associated with the 
paler-coloured type of Dwarf 
rather than with the black. Some 
of the Dwarfs have distinctly long 
beards, but I have myself only 
seen one with a beard of six 
inches in length. Belgians and 
Arabs who have travelled through 
the Congo forests have, however, 
assured me that they have met 
Dwarfs at times who possessed 
beards of considerable length. 
The hair on the body is really 
of two kinds. ‘There is firstly in 
many of the Dwarfs — men and 
women—a survival in the adult 
of that hair which appears in the 
foetus in all human races, a soft, 
brownish down. ‘This soft, fine, 
brown hair may be seen on many 
a European baby after birth. It 
seems to continue in these 
Dwarfs, or in many specimens of 
them, throughout their _ lives, 
though in some it is so faint as 
to be hardly noticeable. When 
it exists it is for the most part 
a yellowish brown, and is straight 
and not curled. In addition to 
this survival of pre-human hair, 














Mr. Doggett (Sir H. Johnston's assistant) measuring a Pygmy. 
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Old Man Pygmy. 























and though in their natural life they are 
absolutely savage, display nevertheless a 
certain alertness which gives one the 
impression that they possess quicker intel- 
ligence and a greater adaptability of mind 
than the ordinary big Negro. ‘They are 
admirable mimics. ‘They learn languages 
easily, though they may speak them with a 
defective pronunciation. ‘The little Dwarf 
women readily attach themselves to 
Negroes of the big races, and make 
affectionate and dutiful wives. When 
Captain (now General Sir Frederic) 
Lugard journeyed through the Semliki 
forests, at the time when he was organ- 
ising the future protectorate of Uganda, 
the Sudanese soldiers by whom he was 
accompanied brought away with them 
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several I)warf women, whom they married. 
It used to be an amusing sight to see 
husband and wife together, the husband 
perhaps six feet in stature and broad in 
proportion, and the little wife four feet 


only, and disproportionately broad. ‘The 
Dwarfs seldom wear anything in the way 
of ornament, and go about in their forests 
quite naked ; but when in contact with 
Negroes, who wear a certain amount of 
clothing, the Dwarf will put on an apron 
of leaves or bark-cloth sufficient to serve 
the purposes of decency. ‘Their ears are 
not pierced. ‘The only esthetic adorn- 
ment which they appear to adopt is the 
piercing of two holes in the upper lip. 
(This can be clearly seen in the head and 
bust of a Dwarf woman.) Into the 
punctures they insert flowers, teeth, or 
porcupines’ quills. The native name 




















A Pygmy Woman. (Height 4 feet 2 inches). 
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applied to the Congo Pygmies varies very 
much, according to the district and the 
nature of the big people with whom they 
may be in contact. ‘Those dwelling in 
the forests near the Semliki River call 
themselves Mbute or Ba-mbute (Stanley’s 
Wa-mbutti). ‘The Bantu tribes on the 
east of the Congo forest from Unyoro 
to ‘Tanganyika call them Ba-twa, a name 
which is also applied by the Zulu Kaffirs 
to the Bushmen. Farther to the north- 
west they are called Akka, Bakka, Bakwa, 
Bakke- Bakke. Dwarfs who were re- 
ported to exist in the bend of the Cross 
River, at the back of Old Calabar, were 
known as Be-T’san; and it is curious that 
San (a root often recurring in reference to 
Dwarf tribes in many parts of Africa) is 
the indigenous name of the Bushmen for 
their own tribe. 
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American readers of this magazine may 
be interested to learn that it is poss#ble 
there still exist at the present day traces 


of African Dwarf races in the Negro 
population of the West Indies. ‘This at 
any rate was the case forty or fifty years 
ago. ‘There is a tradition to the effect 
that amongst the slaves shipped from the 
Congo regions at the end of the eighteenth 
century were specimens of Dwarf races 
from the far interior, In Trinidad and 
some of the southern islands of the West 
Indies these little people remained for a 
time distinct from the other slaves, and 
people of my acquaintance still living have 
seen and spoken to them. ‘They were 
recognised at the time as being quite 
distinct from the ordinary Negro type, 
and were generally known as the ‘“ Congo 
Dwarfs.” 
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A GREAT 


CAVALRY LEADER. 





MAJOR-GENERAL SIR JOHN FRENCH. 


BY CAPTAIN W. 


HE present war has cast a shadow 
over many hitherto _ brilliant 
reputations, and has given a lustre 

to many previously almost unknown ; in 
the latter category we may place the 
subject of this sketch, Major-General Sir 
John Denton Pinkstone French. ‘This 
officer, who has now been appointed to 
the command of the First Army Corps, 
the nucleus of which is slowly growing 
at Aldershot, has served his country both 
afloat and ashore; for, like Sir Evelyn 
Wood and other distinguished officers, 
he had a spell of sea service as a mid- 
shipman before exchanging the dirk for 
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the sabre and the foretop for the troop- 
leader’s saddle. 


His PERSONAL CHARACTER. 


And what manner of man is he, this 
cavalry leader who has done so much to 
retrieve the waning fortunes of a desperate 
war? Short, somewhat stout, thick-set, 
his grizzled moustache sheltering a resolute 
mouth, his grey-blue eyes holding always 
a suggestion of mirth, French is, in 
appearance, by no means the beau-ideal 
of a dashing hussar. Though not a 
brilliant horseman, he is yet, strangely 
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enough, the very incarnation of the 
cavalry spirit, and, idolised by his officers 


and men, where he rides all will wish 
to follow. In disposition he is frank, 
generous, somewhat hot-tempered (and 


all the better for it), absolutely regardless 
of personal danger—when on the march 
frequently riding ahead of the foremost 
scouts. Courteous and thoughtful for all 
under his command, no one could wish 
to serve a better commander. Though 
in no respect weak, yet he is remarkable 
for the readiness with which he will listen 
to suggestions or advice, though he is 
always both able and willing to take an 
instant decision on his own judgment 
and responsibility when occasion arises. 

He possesses in addition one quality 
which is most valuable in a leader of 
horse—he is almost insensible to bodily 
fatigue : after the longest day the General 
is always less tired than any of his staff 
or other officers, though he has to work 
under crushing responsibility, in addition 
to the mere physical fatigue of long hours 
in the saddle. ‘This was well illustrated 
at Strydfontein, about ten miles north 
of Johannesburg, when, after a most 
exhausting day, the General and his staff 
found quarters in a small house con- 
taining but one bed. ‘This, of course, 
was reserved for the General, but he 
insisted on giving it to an officer of his 


staff, and saying “I don’t care where 
I sleep,” rolled his cloak around him 


and slept on the floor. 

He shares with the late Mr. Gladstone 
that enviable quality of being able to 
dismiss anxiety from his mind at the close 
of his day’s work, thus being able to 
approach the problems which confront 
him on the following day with an un- 
clouded mind. 

It is rather characteristic of the innate 
modesty of the man that so few striking 
anecdotes are connected with his South 
African career. But I trust that I may 
be forgiven for reviving a few incidents 
which will serve to illustrate the salient 
points of his character. General French 
is an Irishman, consequently he may be 
credited with a sense of humour ; a proof 
of which may be found in his dry comment, 
provoked by seeing our guns fire, uninten- 
tionally, without effect on some of the 
New Zealand contingent after crossing 
the Vaal, that it was a good thing 
sometimes that our gunners occasionally 
made kad practice. Later on, when 
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nearing Johannesburg, despite the gravity 
and anxiety of the situation, he showed 
intense amusement on being handed a 
copy of the Standard and Diggers’ News 
in which there was a long account of 
the utter defeat of the cavalry division, 
concluding with the statement that he 
himself had been mortally wounded! 

His subsequent relations with Schoeman, 
his old antagonist of Colesberg, who 
had been tried by the Boers for allowing 
himself to be out-generalled by French, 
were creditable to his generosity. When 
they met in Pretoria, Schoeman a 
prisoner, French a victorious general, a 
warm friendship sprang up between them, 
and French was most anxious that his 
ancient foe should be employed as an 
intermediary with the Boers still in the 
field. This, however, was not permissible, 
and the unfortunate Schoeman once 
again fell into the hands of the enemy, 
to be lodged in the gaol of Barberton, 
whence he was eventually rescued by 
French himself, when he led his columns 
with amazing celerity by precipitous 
paths, and swooped like an eagle on the 
accumulated stores which the enemy had 
amassed there in fancied security. 

His kind-heartedness is well illustrated 
by an adventure at Johannesburg. Riding 
with only one companion through the 
streets of that town one evening, itself 
at that time a_ sufficiently hazardous 
proceeding, he encountered two weary 
soldiers of the Scots Guards seeking the 
camp of their battalion, which, as French 
knew, lay some distance outside the 
town. ‘The chance of two footsore 
soldiers being able to find it unassisted 
in the gathering darkness was very 
remote, so the General turned his horse 
and rode at foot pace between the two 
soldiers, chatting to them gaily by the 
way, till he was able to point out their 
camp to the grateful guardsmen, who 
were in total ignorance as to the identity 
of their kindly guide. Since French 
has become famous, he has received 
many requests for his autograph, chiefly 
from children, and has usually, if not 
always, complied with the request. He 
was greatly amused with one letter from 
a schoolboy, which ran as follows :-— 


“ MY DEAR FRENCH, — 
“You are a great British General. 
I want your autograph, but, whatever you 
do, don’t let your secretary write it.” 
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The boy got not only the autograph, 
but a signed photograph from his hero. 
He has also received many letters from 
amateur critics, and was greatly delighted 
with one in which the writer was quite 
indignant that French had not captured 
Cronje’s horses at Magersfontein on_his 
way into Kimberley. ‘To the writer such an 
operation, no doubt desirable, appeared to 
have been the simplest matter in the world. 
The manner in which he dealt with the 
Boer snipers when he entered Barberton, 
as already alluded to, shows us another 
side of his character. When he entered 
the place, which was full of Boer families, 
his troops were annoyed in their camp 
by continual sniping from the enemy 
hidden in the adjoining hills. French 
took a short way with them. “If the 
sniping is not stopped in two hours, I 
will turn my guns on the town and lay it 
in ashes.” ‘The effect was instantaneous ; 
and, while at Barberton, our troops were 
no more worried by ambushed riflemen. 

Many men have won credit and dis- 
tinction in this arduous war; none have 
earned it better than Sir John French, 
who, for over two long years, with only 
one brief interval of rest at Cape Town, 
has been in the field, ever in the forefront 
of the struggle. 

“An IRISHMAN OF COURSE.” 

In entering the Royal Navy, John 
French only followed family tradition, for 
his father served many years in the sea 
service, eventually retiring with the rank 
of post-captain. On his retirement he 
settled at Ripple Vale, near Waimer, 
where the future cavalry leader was born 
on September 28th, 1852. Like so many 
great soldiers who have won distinction 
in the service of the British Crown, 
John French is of Irish extraction, the 
head of his family being Lord de Freyne, 
aname to conjure with in Roscommon, 
As has just been stated, French was born 
in England, but this will not prevent 
Ireland, ever proud of her _ illustrious 
children, claiming him as her own. On 
his mother’s side he can trace a Scotch 
descent, thus getting an additional strain 
of the hot Celtic blood which, cooled 
under British discipline, has coursed 
through the veins of so many brilliant 
soldiers and sagacious statesmen. 

His CAREER IN THE Navy. 

French never enjoyed life at any of 
our great public schools, for, brought up 
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in the first place at home under the 
watchful eye of his elder sister, after the 
death of his parents, he was sent while 
still a child to a preparatory school at 
Harrow, being subsequently placed at 
Eastman’s well-known Naval Academy 
at Portsmouth to prepare for the entrance 
examination for the Britannia. Of his 
youthful characteristics but few anecdotes 
survive, but it is amusing to note that 
the sturdy boy, now the stout-hearted 
soldier, was chiefly remarkable for his 
passion for preaching—the last occupa- 
tion he would now aspire to—and, 
shrouded in a surplice extemporised from 
a table-cloth, used to delight in playing 
the parson to a congregation of admiring 
relatives. He successfully passed his 
examination ; but the sea had few attrac- 
tions for him, and after a few years 
he left the navy and succeeded in ob- 
taining a commission in the cavalry 
through the militia, being gazetted to 
a lieutenancy in the 8th Hussars on 
February 28th, 1874, and transferred to 
the 1oth Hussars on the 11th of the 
following month. At that time the roth 
Hussars was hardly regarded as a particu- 
larly smart regiment. It was one of the 
three regiments bearing the nickname of 
* Dumpies,” having first been recruited 
after the Indian Mutiny, only small men 
being enlisted. All of these regiments 
have now won high reputations—the t1oth 
under Barrow and French, the 2oth in 
Egypt, in which country the 21st Lancers, 
the third of the “ Dumpies,” also won 
undying fame at Omdurman. 

In those days, even more than now, 
it was hardly customary for the average 
cavalry subaltern to be a military enthusiast. 
Drill and manceuvres, carried out usually 
on stereotyped lines and in a more or 
less perfunctory fashion, were considered 
by the young dragoon or hussar to rank 
decidedly below sport. Very few officers 
made any serious attempt to study their 
profession ; sport and amusement were, too 
often, the serious objects of their lives. 

A KEEN REGIMENTAL OFFICER. 

It might easily be imagined that a high- 
spirited, somewhat dare-devil youngster 
as French was then, would have: readily 
adopted the pleasure-loving life.of his 
light-hearted comrades, and it is. very 
probable that at first he may have done 
so to a considerable extent, for the 
moment forgetful of his aspirations after 
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If he did so, it is 


military distinction. 
impossible to blame him; and, at any 


rate, ihe idle life of too many of his 
brother-officers did not attract him for 
long, for we soon find him making a 
name for himself as a keen regimental 
officer, with the result that he was 
appointed adjutant of his regiment on 
June ist, 1880, having then little more 
than six years’ service. On receiving his 
troop in the following October he gave 
up his adjutancy, and began to work 
seriously at the higher duties of his 
profession, reading largely and making 
a close study of the careers of the great 
commanders of the past. 


First ACTIVE SERVICE. 


In April 1881 Captain French, having 
married Miss Eleanora Selby-Lowndes 
in the previous year, accepted the adju- 
tancy of the Northumberland Yeomanry, 
with which corps he stayed for four years, 
rejoining his regiment with the rank of 
major in September 1884 in time to 
receive his baptism of fire in the Nile 
Expedition of 1884-5. He fought both 
at Abu Klea and Metemneh, and was 
fortunate enough to be mentioned in the 
most complimentary terms in despatches 
by Sir Redvers Buller. ‘To quote from the 
despatch : 


“]T wish expressly to remark on the ex- 
cellent work that has been done by a small 
detachment of the rgth Hussars, both during 
our occupation of Abu Klea and during our 
retirement. And it is not too much to say 
that the force owes much to Major French 
and his thirteen troopers.” 


But, creditable though his work in 
Egypt was, and valuable as was the ex- 
perience, especially in reconnaissance 
work, which he there acquired, it gave 
no clue to the capacity which he possessed 
as a leader of horse in war. 

In February 1885, having then only 
eleven years’ service, he received pro- 
motion to lieutenant-colonel and _ the 
command, of his regiment, his progress 
from captain to colonel having been 
unusually rapid. As a regimental com- 
manding officer he was exceedingly 
successful. Full of originality, resource- 
ful, keen, intensely proud of his regiment 
and devoted to his profession, sympathetic, 
approachable, and considerate to _ his 
officers and men, all ranks were devoted 
to him, and it was with the deepest 
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regret on both sides that he finally handed 
over the command. 


His INDIAN RECORD. 

In 1891 French, now a brevet-colonel, 
found himself in India, that splendid 
field of training for the cavalry officer, 
where he was specially fortunate in being 
brought into contact with Sir George 
Luck, pre-eminent as a trainer of mounted 
troops. His Indian service, however, 
was short, for in February 1893, accord- 
ing to the rules of the service, he had to 
be placed on half-pay till some opportunity 
might occur for employing him once more. 
However, he was not long compelled to 
rest in idleness, for in August 1895 we 
find him promoted to substantive rank 
as colonel, and appointed Assistant- 
Adjutant-General at headquarters. In 
this capacity he spent nearly two years 
in Pall Mall, becoming acquainted with 
the methods of military administration in 
our service, an experience which ought 
to prove most valuable to him when he 
finds himself at Aldershot in command 
of an army corps. 

WorK AT THE WAR OFFICE, 

Though a great deal of his time was 
now necessarily occupied with the routine 
of office work, yet he lost no opportunity 
of keeping up his study of military affairs, 
and while at the War Office made it his 
custom to work out daily some tactical 
scheme, thus fostering that power of 
quickly grasping a tactical situation and 
arriving at the true solution of a problem 
which he must have found invaluable in 
South Africa. By this time his military 
superiors had satisfied themselves of his 
fitness for further active employment, and 
in consequence he was given, in May 
1897, the command of the cavalry in the 
South-Eastern District, with headquarters 
at Canterbury. While holding. this 
appointment he was, on more than one 
occasion, tested on manceuvres in com- 
mand of the arm with which he has been 
always identified ; and though there were 
not wanting some who decried his tactics 
as usound and his methods as hazardous, 
yet it is pretty clear that the higher 
authorities did not share this opinion, for 
in January 1899 he was appointed to the 
command of the Aldershot Cavalry 
Brigade with the rank of major-general, 
a conclusive answer to his critics. It may 
be true that he did occasionally show 








a tendency, on manceuvres, to run undue 
risks ; we shall see shortly that in South 
Africa he was equally bold on occasion, 
always with the best results, but could 
also be cautious and wary in the extreme 
when the situation demanded it. After 
all, tactics can only be justified by 
success; it is impossible to prescribe 
caution or audacity: the true leader will 
know instinctively when to adopt one or 
risk the other. 
THE CoMING War. 

No sooner had French taken over his 
command at Aldershot than the war- 
clouds began to gather along the horizon. 
Spring and summer passed, the approach 
of war becoming daily more certain to 
all but the most optimistic politicians. 
It became clear at last that war was 
inevitable ; orders for mobilisation were 
issued, Sir Redvers Buller was appointed 
to command the field army, and on 
October 11th, 1899, the long. struggle 
commenced, matters having been brought 
to a crisis by the impudent ultimatum 
of the allied Republics. But before 
the orders for a general mobilisation had 
been issued, troops from India had been 
hurried to Natal under the command 
of Sir George White ; and on September 
23rd, 1899, little more than a fortnight 
before the outbreak of war, General 
French was nominated to the command 
of the Cavalry Brigade in the Natal Field 
Force. Hastening out to South Africa, 
he reached Ladysmith in the very nick 
of time, and was at once directed by Sir 
George White to carry out a reconnaissance 
along the railway in the direction of 
Dundee, with a view to preserving intact 
the communications between the main 
body of the British and the detachment 
which Sir George White, against his own 
better judgment, had been persuaded to 
adventure under Sir Penn Symons with 
a view to stemming the Boer advance 
from Newcastle. ‘The enemy was’ en- 
countered in a strong position near the 
railway station at Elandslaagte, a position 
so strong that French at once recognised 
the impossibility of attacking with the 
force at his disposal. More troops were 
wired for and promptly sent out by Sir 
George White, who came himself to the 
scene of action, but left the direction of 
affairs in French’s hands. While awaiting 
reinforcements, careful reconnaissance had 
clearly defined, the hostile position, con- 
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sequently no time was lost in pushing 
home the attack, which, skilfully planned, 
succeeded admirably, a combination of 
frontal and flank attack, pressed with 
determination, proving too much for the 
constancy of the enemy. ‘This was the 
first important action directed by General 
French, and it was, tactically, entirely 
successful. 

Within the next few days the plot 
thickened. The unsuccessful actions of 
Lombard’s Kop and Nicholson’s Nek 
were fought, and on November 2nd there 
was no doubt that Ladysmith would have 
to stand a siege. Under these circum- 
stances it was clearly advisable for French 
to endeavour to break through the cordon 
closing with ominous swiftness round the 
threatened town, for there is no place 
for a cavalry leader with a beleaguered 
garrison. ‘The railway was still open, so 
far as was known; but when French’s 
aide-de-camp, Lieutenant Milbanke, of 
the roth Hussars—now Captain Sir John 
Milbanke, V.C.—interviewed the station- 
master at Ladysmith on the subject of 
running a train down to Pietermaritzburg, 
that official at first refused to entertain 
the idea. “The Boers were certainly at 
Colenso, possibly even nearer, at Nel- 
thorpe, and it would be madness to risk 
a train on the line,” etc. Fortunately, 
however, Lieutenant Milbanke was able 
ultimately to return to his chief and 
inform him that the attempt to run 
the gauntlet would be made—as it was, 
and successfully, that evening. French 
had an anxious moment when the “ pick- 
pock” of the mausers was heard, and 
bullets began to rattle against the carriages ; 
but the plucky driver held on, and in a 
few minutes the danger was passed, and 
French was free to do invaluable service to 
his country. Nearly five months elapsed 
before another train passed down that line. 

THE CAVALRY DIVISION. 

Once out of Ladysmith, French lost no 
time in reporting himself to Sir Redvers 
Buller at Cape Town, having been 
appointed to the command of the cavalry 
division, with the local rank of lieutenant- 
general, on October gth, 1899, the day on 
which the orders for mobilisation were 
issued at home. He found his commander 
oppressed by anxiety for the future. 
White was shut up in Ladysmith by 
large forces of the enemy, who might at 
any moment commence a movement on 
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Durban ; Kimberley and Mafeking were 
also invested ; and an invasion of British 
territory was threatened all along the 
northern frontier of Cape Colony, in 
which, as the General well knew, Boer 
sympathisers formed a considerable pro- 
portion of the population. In the judg- 
ment of Sir Redvers Buller, White’s 
situation, coupled with the danger to loyal 
Natal, called first for attention, con- 
sequently the bulk of the army corps was 
directed to Durban. Lord Methuen, with 
one division, was directed to relieve 
Kimberley ; General Gatacre, with a hand- 
ful of troops, was sent to Molteno to 
endeavour to check a Boer advance on 
“ast London or Port Elizabeth ; and to 
French was assigned perhaps the most 
difficult task of any, a task the importance 
of which has been strangely overlooked — 
namely, the protection of the important 
railway junction at Naauwpoort, a junction 
which we must retain if we did not wish 
to throw open the whole of the central 
portion of the colony to the enemy. To 
French only a very small number of 
troops could be spared, the cavalry arm 
naturally predominating in his small 
command; and nothing better illustrates 
his remarkable capacity for war than the 
manner in which he executed his difficult 
task, assuming at once an offensive ré/e, 
harassing and worrying the opposing Boers 
to such an extent that, though in superior 
force, they were gradually hemmed in in 
the intricate country round Colesberg. 
But operations on a larger scale were 
about to require his attention, 

In January French was summoned to 
Cape ‘Town to interview Lord Roberts, 
and shortly afterwards orders were issued 
for the concentration of a large cavalry 
and mounted infantry force near Modder 
River, in order to prepare for the relief of 
Kimberley. Macdonald and Babington 
made a diversion to Koodoosberg, to 
alarm Cronje for the safety of his right, 
a feint which succeeded admirably, while 
masses of horsemen gathered at Randam, 
from which place French led 4890 sabres 
with 42 guns on the morning of February 
12th. Moving swiftly through the dark- 
ness of an early morning, French pounced 
on the enemy at Waterval Drift over the 
Riet River; but, finding that the Boers 
were prepared to dispute the passage, left 
a portion of his force to keep them in 
play, while with the remainder he trotted 
eastward, and speedily secured another 
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point of passage, thus turning the hostile 
position at Waterval Drift, which was in 
our hands ere nightfall. At eight o'clock 
next morning the march was resumed, 
the cavalry column carrying on a sort of 
running fight with the enemy all day. 
But the Boers would not. stand, and 
contented themselves with action at long 
range. On this day French successfully 
possessed himself of the passage of the 
Modder at Klip Drift, thus placing himself 
astride of Cronje’s communications with 
Bloemfontein. ‘This day was. terribly 
trying; both men and horses suffered 
terribly from the heat and want of water, 
many of the latter having to be abandoned. 
During the night of the 14th General 
Tucker’s division arrived, freeing the 
cavalry for the relief of Kimberley ; and 
about a quarter to ten on the morning of 
the 15th French once more led his 
division towards their goal. 

It soon became apparent that the Boers 
intended to dispute our advance. A 
reconnaissance quickly disclosed the fact 
that the enemy were strongly posted, his 
left resting on the Modder, his centre 
being enthroned on a formidable-looking 
kopje, and his right stretching away to 
the north-west, terminating in a prominent 
ridge, this ridge being connected with the 
main position by a sort of long saddle 
from which the ground sloped gradually 
to the front. On both ridge and kopje 
guns were mounted, and riflemen lined 
the position throughout its extent. It 
was an awkward nut for cavalry to 
crack. Infantry support was available 
with a little over an hour’s march, which 
would mean that at the very least two or 
three hours must elapse before they could 
reach the scene of action, by which time 
the Boers themselves might also ‘be 
heavily reinforced, for no one knew 
whether Cronje might not have struck 
his camp in alarm and be even ‘then 
hastening to escape from the jaws threat- 
ening to close on him. Moreover, the 
horses were already beginning to feel the 
sun: in three hours—unwatered—their 
condition might be desperate. There 
was need of prompt and decisive action ; 
and, clearly seeing the risks involved, and 
weighing well the importance of the issues 
at stake, French ordered his guns to 
bombard the enemy and _ silence their 
artillery, and, on the hostile fire showing 
signs of slackening, charged with his 
whole force in three lines across the saddle 
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which joined the Boer right and certre, 
thus cutting a passage right through their 
army. ‘Those gentlemen who, spoon-fed 
on ‘plausible theories, have ruled out 
cavalry charges from modern war would 
have held up their hands in horror at the 
sight of a mass of horsemen galloping 
straight for a position lined with sheltered 
riflemen, on either flank more riflemen 
and guns of the latest pattern. 

By every rule of war, armchair incubated 
and hatched in print, those charging 
horsemen should have been torn from 
their saddles by the storm of lead which 
overwhelmed them, the riven fragments 
compelled to seek safety in headlong 
flight; but, wonderful to relate, the 
loosened ranks of our squadrons came 
unscathed through the tempest, and the 
lance-points of the leading troopers showed 
unmistakable signs that such of the 
enemy as delayed to fly before the rush 
of cavalry had paid the last penalty for 
their rashness. The aim of the Boer 
riflemen was confused by the rapid ap- 
proach of the enemy and by the whirling 
dust-clouds which masked their passage ; 
with shaking hands and faltering hearts 
their fire was ineffective, and, their centre 
pierced, the remnant fled in wild disorder. 
The first great success had been gained, 
and Kimberley was at length relieved. 

This successful action is peculiarly 
illustrative of the fine military genius of 
French, who has ever shown himself 
ready to rise above all rules, and, dis- 
regarding precedent — where precedent 
would have proved a deceptive guide—to 
invent on the spot the tactics best suited 
to the emergency. 

But though Kimberley had been re- 
lieved, Cronje had not yet been brought 
to bay, and ere this had been achieved 
French had given another signal instance 
of his military ability. 

As he was resting on the evening of 
February 16th from the fatigues of the 
long, indecisive action at Dronfield, to 
the north of Kimberley, a messenger 
brought him the news that Cronje was 
fleeing to Bloemfontein with all his force, 
and an order to proceed with the utmost 
speed to Koodoosrand Drift across the 
Modder, where it was hoped he might be 
able to intercept the fugitives. Orders 
for the march were at once issued, and 
shortly after midnight French, with Broad- 
wood’s Brigade and the Carbineers, rode 
westward at best. pace, heading for the 
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river. His horses were almost done, but 
it was impossible to spare them, and 
about nine in the morning the advanced 
patrol of the British cavalry found their 
quarry, a confused mass of waggons with 
guns and swarms of uncouth horsemen 
engaged in crossing the Modder at 
Wolveskraal Drift, between Koodoosrand 
and Paardeberg. Pressing forward, French 
pushed to within easy range of the enemy 
before his approach was perceived, for 
Cronje looked for danger from the east- 
ward or the south, and never dreamt that 
a foe would drop in this fashion from 
the sky across his path. Our guns un- 
limbered and opened on the mass, which 
was at once violently agitated, the burghers 
being at first astounded by the sudden- 
ness of the attack. However, guns were 
quickly extricated from the press, the 
Boers moved out to meet their unex- 
pected assailants, and in a few moments 
a hot action was in progress. ‘The 
situation was in reality even more critical 
for the British than the Boers. 

French, with a weak brigade and a few 
guns, was audaciously endeavouring to 
grapple with a force nearly ten times as 
strong, in the hopes that Kitchener and 
the infantry pursuing from Klip Drift 
might hear his guns and come to his 
assistance. At any cost Cronje must 
be held to the spot, and French, once 
more taking incalculable risks, deployed 
his tiny force, dismounted, on a wide 
front, thus leading the Boers to believe 
that large numbers of the British blocked 
their path. Once more his audacity was 
justified by the result. ‘The Boers failed 
to force a passage, the panting infantry 
came into view on the southern bank, 
and Cronje was fairly in the toils. 

And, similarly, in every action in which 
French has been engaged, he has suc- 
ceeded, often under the most adverse 
circumstances, in carrying out the wishes 
of his chief, with perhaps one possible 
exception—-the action of Poplar Grove. 
But here the failure of the cavalry to 
effect their object was due to a variety 
of circumstances for which French can 
hardly be held entirely responsible. Space 
will not permit of a detailed description 
of this action here; but the reader may 
rest assured that, despite rumours to the 
contrary, when the official history of the 
war is published, the reputation of French 
as a cavalry leader will remain in an 
unassailable position. 
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OLDING firmly the hand of little 
Désirée, Anne fled with her 
along the path which led to the 

cabin. The ground beneath their feet 
was slippery with the hemlock needles, 
dropped softly from the trees overhead, 
whose shadows fell, clear and sharply 
defined, across their way. 

Above the scudding white clouds the 
full moon hurried through the sky, as a 
lantern going before them. When it 
was covered for a moment, the gloom 
which surrounded them was intense, and 
the two clung even more closely together. 
Neither spoke,—for to them words were 
less to be desired than speed ; and they 
should have been at home an hour ago. 

At last they saw the far-off light in 
the cabin window, and rested to take 
breath where the path turned sharply 
down hill. Far away—up the side of the 
great mountain—they heard a strange, 
hoarse cry. Nearer, in the bushes at 
their left, was a faint cracking sound,— 
twigs snapping. 

Désirée clutched her sister’s dress, and 
held her with frightened eagerness. 

“What is that, that moves, Anne ?” 

“ Hush, dear,”—drawing her into the 
shadow. “ Hark!” 

The rustling ceased, and was followed 
by a muffled musical note. Very softly 
it began, then swelled faintly. A grey 
rabbit sprang across the path in the full 
moonlight,—so suddenly that the child 
screamed in alarm. ‘Then a footstep 
came rapidly toward them, through the 


underbrush, and in a minute an active 
figure sprang down to them. 

“Ts it you, Anne? And 
one? I heard her cry out. 
frighten her ?” 

“Oh, no!” They could laugh at fears 
now. ‘‘We were afraid of neighbours 
with four feet,—not two.” 

“T was afraid of the dark,” announced 
Désirée. 

“Yet if you wait in it for just half a 
minute, I have something most wonderful 
to show you.” 

“What is it?” 

“Do you see this?” He held up a 
tiny pipe. “If you step back into the 
shadow of the spruce boughs, and watch, 
—why, you shall see what it can do,’ 

He put it to his lips, and drew from 
it the same delicate note that had 
preceded his appearance. First it was 
hardly to be heard ; then it seemed like 
the tremulous patter of little feet. As 
it went on, a rabbit hopped into the light, 
stopped, and looked around. ‘Then it was 
followed by another,—a third,—a fourth , 
all with long ears erect and alert. Still 
the tender piping continued, until Désirée 
could no longer contain her delight, but 
laughed outright at the pretty group. 
There was a flash of grey and brown 
fur,—and the path was empty. 

“That was impolite of you, Désirée. 
Rabbits do not like to be laughed at.’ 

“Was that the really true reason why 
they ran away, Mr. Tregaron? And did 
you call them with the little whistle ?” 


the little 
Did I 
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“ Ves, with this little bone pipe. Will 
you look at it?” offering it to Anne. 

“Not now. Father will be waiting for 
his letters. We are so late that I am 
afraid he may forbid us to go out alone 
again, after dark.” 

“And he will be right. I heard a 
panther howling to-night,—and you must 
run no such risk. I will walk down 
with you, so that Désirée can see how 
I called the rabbits.” 

Désirée no longer held Anne’s skirt, but 
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a hunter,” said Anne. “For myself, I 
do not trust him. He is crazy to kill,— 
kill! His best friend would do well not 
to be in his way if he sees a good shot.” 

“Are you not unjust? Gabriel has 
been faithful to me for many weeks. 
Your father’s daughter can stoop to make 
allowances for us poor beginners, who 
can never hope to equal Azm.” 

The daughter of Marc Mallalieu laughed 
with happy pride at his words, as she 
lifted the latch and beckoned to him to 

















“The rabbits hopped into the light,” 


danced along beside Tregaron, swinging 
his hand as they went down the hill 
towards the low cabin. 

“It is an experiment of Gabriel’s,” he 
went on. “I never know what he may 
be doing in that den of his, until he 
comes out with some new oddity. But to 
me this seems a bit unfair. There is 
sport enough to be had, without using 
any such lure to draw game within reach. 
Imagine any man shooting one of those 
little creatures, to-night !” 

“He is too anxious for a reputation as 


enter. Within, before a blazing fire, sat her 
father, peacefully smoking his long pipe. 

“Good evening, Marc. Do these run- 
aways belong to you? I found them 
hiding under a spruce-tree beside the 
path.” 

“That they do, Tregaron. Come in 
to the fire. Girls, girls,—you are too 
late to-night. It is time for Désirée to 
be asleep.” 

“ What is this, father?” asked Anne, 
as she bent to look at the tawny fur— 
lying before him on the floor. 
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“That? The skin of the panther I 
shot two weeks ago, across Red Gulch. 
Gabriel brought it down to-night. It’s 
queer notions he takes. He couldn't 
forgive me for gettin’ ahead o’ him. But 
twas no time for quarrellin’ about 
the right to the first shot. His hand 
was a-shakin’, an’ he’d a’ missed, sure as 
shootin’. Well, I give it to him,—seein’ 
as he wanted the carcase. And here he 
brings the skin to me fer Anne, Says 
’twasn’t the pelt he wanted. What did he 
want, then? Panthers ain’t good to eat.” 

“JT do not like it,” said Anne, pushing 
it away with her foot. “He may give 
it to some one else—or sell it in the 
town. I do not wish Gabriel’s presents.” 

“ Yet see what he gave me, and I took 
it, too.” Tregaron pulled out the bit 
of white bone, which was perforated like 
a flute, and blew into it with trills and 
quavers as before. Deésirée listened for 
a moment, then ran to the door and 
looked out. 

** Did you see Molly Cottontail ?” asked 
Tregaron, laughing, as she shook her 
head mournfully. “ Then that is because 
you laughed at her babies in the woods. 
But she will forgive you by to-morrow, 
and come. Rabbits do not remember 
long. Will you have the pipe, if I show 
you how to play it ?” holding it out to her. 

‘“No,” was the unexpected answer, as 
the child put her hands behind her and 
made her brown eyes very large. ‘‘I hate 
Gabriel, and I will not have anything 
that he makes. He said my father was 
foolish to make Anne and me _ into 
Yankees, instead of sending us to school 
at the French convent.” 

“And what is it to-him?” asked 
Marc, bringing down his heavy white 
eyebrows. ‘‘ You are not French because 
my father was born in Quebec, my girls. 
It takes more than a grandfather to make 
one French. And I have brought you 
up to be good Americans, and, it may 
be, mothers of good patriots. Let 
Gabriel Hamet take his talk elsewhere.” 

“Tf Anne was French, she could not 
teach in the town,” said Désirée. 

“But I would still be able to put you 
to bed,” was the laughing reply, as the 
little maid was caught up and carried out 
of sight. 

“Gabriel may talk, but he'll make no 
headway there,” said Marc Mallalieu, 
looking after them with pride. 

“No,” answered Tregaron, “he’s too 
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peculiar, But never mind him; he has 
a fit of ‘panther fever’ just now.” 

“Look out for the mate of this one,” 
remarked Mallalieu. ‘She’s prowlin’ 
around on the mountain with her cubs. 
She’d be an ugly one to run into.” 

“T’ll look out for her, never fear, King 
Mare. And I want you and Anne up 
at the house to-morrow night, to meet 
two of my friends. You’ve heard me 
speak of Dick a’Dare and his sister.” 

“ Aye, we'll see about it, Tregaron. 
Goin’? Well—keep eyes and ears open.” 

And for some time after the door 
closed he stood by the window, watching. 

* * * * + 

To Janet a’Dare, newly come from the 
paved ways of the civilised East, all 
things in this wild country were to be 
admired. Sitting in the wide hall of 
Tregaron’s log “hermitage,” she found 
fresh interest in each new object that met 
her eyes. 

And the people themselves were most 
absorbing. Mare Mallalieu, with his 
magnificent head and shaggy white beard ; 
Anne, slender and erect, her eyes like 
brown velvet, her hair fine as spun silk, 
around her waist a_ scarlet ribbon. 
Together these two stood before a draw- 
ing that hung between the windows. The 
girl was speaking rapidly, as she pointed 
out certain parts of it to the old man. 

On a rough bench by the fireplace 
sat Martin ‘Tregaron, their host, whose 
laughing blue eyes shone in the firelight 
as he bent forward to speak to Dick 
a’Dare, who was overshadowed almost 
into insignificance by those broadshoulders. 

In a corner, leaning against the wall, 
stood Gabriel Hamet—half guide, half 
dependant of Tregaron. Above his head, 
in a rack, hung a row of musical 
instruments, one of which he touched 
with gentle fingers. He was not the least 
picturesque object in the room, yet Janet 
turned away with impatience as he glanced 
toward her. 

“T cannot endure him!” she thought. 
“He is like an artist’s model.” 

The black eyes seemed to have seen 
nothing of her movement. Gabriel went 
over to Anne Mallalieu with a peculiar 
smile parting his thin red lips; a viola 
in his hand. 

“Will you not care to hear playing, 
Mademoiselle Anne? The strings are 
new, and the music may be new as well. 
Shall I ask? Or will you?” 
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Anne gave a little shrug; but it was 
her father who put out his hand and 
took the viola from Gabriel. 

“Tl ask him. Do you go to Miss 
a’Dare, Anne. A stranger oughtn’t to 
be left to amuse herself.” 

It was plain to Janet that nothing 
should surprise the visitor to this wilder- 
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turned to the door and opened it ; standing 
and looking out across the moonlit clearing, 
as if waiting for something to appear. 
Anne’s small brown hand touched the 
arm of the visitor, who looked up quickly. 
“See! What is he doing? I—I am 
afraid of him.” 
As the two girls watched the open 

















“A red deer with a tiny fawn beside her.’ 


ness. ‘Tregaron drew the bow over the 
strings with the touch of a master,— 
running his fingers lightly up and down. 
Sut was tone ever so strange? Plaint- 
ive, yet with a dull, heavy undertone 
quite foreign to any instrument that Janet 
had ever heard. It was like the echo 
of wind in the woods, as the sad minor 
melody swept through the room. Gabriel 


door, a moving shadow emerged from 
among the straight, black, motionless 
ones. Nearer it came,—and they saw 
that it was a red deer, with a tiny fawn 
beside her. Gabriel flung back his head 
with a gesture of triumph,—careless 
whether he was observed or no. 

And still the music sighed through the 
hall, as if akin to the swaying of the 
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tree-tops. Ever closer moved the timid 
pair in the moonlight; until suddenly 
Dick a’Dare turned and saw them. 

“ By Jove! ‘Tregaron!” 

The irrepressible explanation ended 
the charm. ‘Tregaron looked around, 
and lifted his bow from the strings. At 
the pause in the melody the mother 
deer threw up her head in alarm,— 
listened for a moment,—then was gone 
in a breath of time, followed by the 
fawn; and before the men could move, 
both were hidden in the forest. 

“You are Orpheus, Mr. Tregaron. You 
draw the wild beasts from their haunts 
to listen to your music. It was weird 
to hear you.” 

**T did not intend that it should be so. 
I never heard or felt itso before. Gabriel, 
what have you done to the strings ? They 
seemed alive under my hand.” 

“They are new, Monsieur. I strung 
it up this morning. I can change them 
if you say so,” 

“No, leave them for the present. I'll 
have a look at them by daylight. If 
they had been the rabbits, now, I would 
lay it to the effect of your little pipe, 
Gabriel. It works like magic. I offered 
it to Désirée, but she would none of it.” 

The guide laughed indifferently. “ It 
is a trifle. But some day I will make 
a discovery and be famous. Eh, Marc?” 

Mallalieu half-closed his eyes. ‘“ Nay, 
Hamet, your witchcraft is nothing to me.” 

“Not until you see it work, eh? But 
this will be something quite different. I 
shall prove it to you all before I come 
to the end of my trying.” 

* * * * + 

In the fresh morning air the two girls 
tried to convince themselves that the 
moonlight memory was no dream. From 
the boughs overhead came the _ bright 
calls of a cat-bird and thrush; and on 
a low branch sat a disturbed squirrel, 
scolding at the invaders of his solitude. 

“Yet I do believe that Gabriel knew 
what would come. Why did he open 
the door? Ido not—I do not like him. 
And here he iscoming. Stay close to me, 
Miss Janet. You are not afraid of him.” 

Along the path from the spring came 
the lithe figure of the Canadian,—who 
lifted his cap with exaggerated deference 
as he saw them, sitting on the fallen tree. 

“It makes a beautiful morning, eh? 
Did you find the skin of the panther, 
Mademoiselle Anne ?” 
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You can 


I do not care for it. 
It makes me 


* Yes. 
take it away and sell it. 
shiver to touch it.” 

“Oh, if you do not wish to keep it, you 
may throw it in the river. Gabriel Hamet 
does not—what you call ‘Injin give,.’” 
And he passed on with a little sneer. 

“Verily, an unpleasant person. But, 
little Anne, you do not seem afraid to 
speak your mind to him,” 

““No, that is different. When there is 
something to be done, it must be, and 
then it is at an end. But it is when I 
do not know—that I am afraid. 

“That is foolish. Your father is strong 
enough to break him in two pieces with 
a turn of the wrist; without mentioning 
Mr. ‘Tregaron, who is coming from the 
house with his violin, like a breath of 
fresh air after that—snake !” 

“Then you do believe that he is bad ? 
I thought so. It is not men who under- 
stand such feelings. But women know.” 

** Know what ? ” asked Tregaron, seating 
himself at her side. 

“When men are bad,” answered Anne, 
with pretty vehemence. ‘You will not 
believe that Gabriel is not as good as an 
angel, but some day you will see. What 
did he do to your viola?” 

“Something remarkable and mysterious, 
I have no doubt,” was the amused reply. 
“But to-day I will play to you and Miss 
a’Dare on the violin, instead.” 

“In the house, or out here in the 
woods ?” asked Janet. 

“Oh, can we not go to the spring?” 
asked Anne eagerly. “There is such a 
lovely seat by the edge of the ravine.” 

“Tf you like,” said Tregaron. “ Will 
you hold this: for a moment, while I tell 
Dick where to find us? He is coming 
in a few minutes.” 

Janet took the delicate instrument from 
his hand, and picked a little tune as they 
waited. All at once she looked at Anne 
earnestly. 

“My dear, I think that these strings 
are also new. ‘They are thicker than 
they should be, and have ‘an odd feel 
to them. We may find out whether 
the paragon of all guides has been tam- 
pering with these as well. And if he 
ee 


It was an unusual place for a spring. It 
bubbled from the side of the mountain, just 
above theisteep little gulley,—down which 
the cool water plunged, hurrying eastward. 
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“‘Twanging, it fell to the darkness below.” 


It was a narrow ravine—hardly more 
than a shallow cleft in the rock; and 
the place where they sat was like a little 
shelf beside the spring. In fact, it was 
so narrow that but one person could pass 
on to it at a time. 

“Here we might stand a_ siege,” 
suggested Janet, looking around. ‘“ Here 
is a moat ready to hand, and a little 
blocking up would fill it with water.” 

“That is easier to say than to accom- 
plish, Miss a’Dare. These mountain 
streams do not take kindly to imprison- 
ment.” 

“Oh, let us sit down,” begged Anne. 





“You do not know what a beautiful 
echo comes here.” 

So , they listened quietly as Tregaron 
again began to play; but before many 
notes, he looked up in vexation. 

**T cannot tell what is wrong—whether 
it is the strings, or something in my 
fingers. Nothing sounds right. Just 
listen to this: it is almost like a whine, 
and you know what a full round tone 
it should have.” 

“Never mind,” said Janet. “ Play 
some Scotch airs, and we will think of 
the bagpipes, and not. of the quality of 
your tone.” 
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It seemed that the very trees were 
silent to listen, as the weird echo followed 
the mourning cry of ‘‘ Lochaber no 
more.” 

Janet a’Dare thought only of the tune, 
and was oblivious to her surroundings, but 
Anne was nervous. Her eyes wandered 
along the opposite side of the cleft, and 
at last she glanced into its depths. Some- 
thing there rustled the leaves, and a 
complaining sound came in answer to 
the music. She started back in alarm. 
“Mr. Tregaron! There is something 
down here.” 

**A squirrel, or a porcupine, Anne?” 
He went to the edge and looked over. 
“T see nothing.” 

“No, it was while you played.” 

“Then I will begin again.” 

“Play ‘My Nannie, O,’” commanded 
Janet, dreamily. 

“The sweetest of all,” assented 
Tregaron, with a glance at Anne. But 
she did not notice it. 

There was a stirring in the underbrush 
across the ravine. As the melody grew 
more insistent, changing from major to 
minor—the faint whine that she had 
heard was answered by a terrible wailing 
cry-—almost at their feet. 

Tregaron looked up suddenly. ‘ What 
was that?” 

His answer was the sight of a patch 
of tawny fur moving restlessly across the 
open space between the bushes. ‘‘ Good 
Lord, it’s a panther!” 

*“Play on—play on! It has been 
waiting for you to stop!” cried Anne. 

Tregaron obeyed mechanically, his eyes 
glancing round for a weapon. But on 
the ledge was neither stone nor stick. 

“My Nannie, O,” quavered through 
the air, and he issued his orders hurriedly. 

“She follows me as I walk along this 
side. If she springs, it will be at me. I 
will go to the farthest end of the ledge, 
and you both slip quickly around the 
path, and send help.” 

The lean, brownish-grey form,—a great 
slinking cat, witii watchful green eyes,— 
went back‘and forth through the bushes, 
as they moved to obey him. 

Again came the whine and its terrible 
answer. 

Then Anne turned back. “TI will not 
go!” she called. 

And indeed it was too late, for at her 
word came the spring. But the great cat 
had missed her hold. As she sprang out, 





Tregaron had thrown something squarely 
in her face. ‘The violin! 

Twanging, it fell to the darkness below, 
and her sharp claws slipped on the rocks, 
slimy where the water had poured over 
them. Yet still she tried to cling there. 

A shout came from behind, and Dick 
a’Dare sprang down on the ledge, only 
to be pushed aside by Gabriel. Scarcely 
waiting to take aim, the Canadian fired 
shot after shot into the snarling brute, 
snatching Dick’s rifle when his own was 
empty. 

Then he turned in triumph. “This 
one is mine! No one else can take it 
from me this time.” 

There was a thud and a crash among 
the low bushes,—silence for a moment,— 
then again the unanswered plaint of the 
panther cubs below. 

‘Tt was a narrow escape,” said Tregaron. 
His face was white, and he wiped his 
forehead with his hand. 

Dick flung his arm around his friend. 
“Yes, we were just in time. Who could 
have supposed that a panther would have 
come so close to the settlement?” 

Anne was watching something in 
Gabriel’s face. She caught Janet’s hand. 
“ Look,”—she cried,—‘‘ He knows why 
it came !” 

Gabriel laughed triumphantly. ‘“ Give 
me until I bring it up, and then I will 
tell you.” And looking at each other in 
bewilderment, they waited for him to climb 
down the steep side of the gulch and 
drag the limp body up the slope. 

“Yes, I do know. I shall be famous, 
as I told you. Did not the rabbits come 
when you blew the pipe? And that I 
did make from the little white bone of a 
rabbit. Did they not know? Ah, I tell 
you so! And the deer? What gave the 
strange sound of the strings that brought 
them from the forest? I tell you I shall 
be the greatest hunter in the world.” 

“The strings?” demanded Janet a’Dare. 

“They were the sinews of deer. And 
so deer came. They could not resist.” 
He shouldered his heavy burden, and 
took a step or two away from them. 

*“T am going. I shall not return, for 
you can have no charm to call me as you 
did the panther. Ah, the panther—when 
she heard you play, she knew her own!” 

He was gone; and from the bottom 
of the gulch came the wail of breaking 
strings. The baby panther cubs were 
clawing helplessly at the violin, 
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BY PROFESSOR GEORGE FORBES, F.R.S. 


[The search for a new planet has some of the attractiveness of a search for hidden treasure. The 
latter has sometim.s been based on the interpretation put upon some chart or hieroglyphics. 
The basis of the search for the new planet is of the same character, and an attempt will now 
be made to explain it in simple language. 


OST of the stars which we see 

{ are fixed in their relative posi- 

tions. But the planets belong- 

ing to the Solar System change their 

position among the other stars. Investi- 

gation shows that they all revolve round 

the Sun as a centre of force, and each 

one maintains its distance from the Sun 
fairly constant. 

Mercury, Venus, the Earth, Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn were the planets 
known to the ancients. In 1781 Sir 
William Herschel, when using a telescope 
to examine certain small stars, discovered 
the planet Uranus. 





] 


The German astronomer Bode de- 
veloped in the eighteenth century a 
certain law of progression in the planetary 
distances, which indicated that a planet 
was wanting between Mars and Jupiter 
to complete the symmetry of the Solar 
System. 

The table given below shows this law. 
It is found that by adding the two figures 
each planet’s distance from the Sun is 
given very closely. Jupiter’s distance is 
52 times that of the Earth; Saturn’s 
is really g'5 times, and Uranus’ 19'2 
times. . 

The greatest confidence was felt by 
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Planet. Jupiter. | Saturn. Uranus. 
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astronomers in the existence —suggested 
by this pirical rule—of an unknown 
planet at a distance from the Sun about 
2°8 times the Earth’s distance. Such a 
planet was discovered on January 1st, 
1801, by Piazzi, who noticed that a star 
which had been noted by Wollaston had 
disappeared from the place indicated, 
and searched and found one which daily 
changed its place. Further examination 
led to the discovery of hundreds of similar 
small planets at about the same solar 
distance, and every year still adds to 
their number. They are called the 
asteroids, or minor planets. 

Bode’s ;, 
guess at the 
solar dis- 
tance did not 
give much 
help in find- 
ing these 
planets, so 
we may say 
that the as- 
teroids as 
well as 
Uranus were 
discovered 
by sheer 
diligence in 
telescopic 
observation. 

The — last 
major planet 
to be dis- 
covered was 
Neptune, 
and here the 
means of 
discovery 
were quite different. Its position was 
determined by calculation, and with great 
precision. ‘The tale has been often told, 
but it remains always one of the most 
beautiful of the romances of astronomy. 
It happened thus: After Uranus had 
often been observed, astronomers calcu- 
lated and predicted its future positions 
on the supposition that it moved obedient 
to the Sun’s attraction (which would 
confine it to a definite oval curve, nearly 
circular) and to the small deviations 
caused by the known planets. Sut it 
was found that calculation did not agree 
with observation, and the planet was often 
found to be in advance of, or behind, 
the place thus assigned to it. ‘The errors 
accumulated about 1820 to such a degree 
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that the suspicion arose that outside the 
known Solar System there must be a 
planet which was disturbing the path of 
Uranus by its attraction. ‘The problem 
then was to find the size and position 
of a planet, moving in an orbit subject 
to the Sun’s attraction, whose influence 
on Uranus at each date would account for 
the discrepancy between the predicted 
and observed positions of that planet. 
Adams and Leverrier both independ- 
ently discovered the new planet Neptune 
in this way by calculations of the most 
arduous character. Also, they found 
astronomers, with telescopes who had 
sufficient 
faith in their 
mathemati- 
cal skill to 
look for the 
planet, and 
who found it 
in the place 
indicated. 
The new 
planet, Nep- 
tune, dis- 
covered in 
1846, isabout 
thirty times 
as far from 
the Sun as 
the Earth is. 
The — dis- 
covery of 
Neptune 
stands out 
unique in the 
applications 
pure 
mathematics 
to discovery. But you must not suppose 
that the same skill is always requisite 
to find the distance, and even roughly 
the position, of a new planet. ‘The 
perturbations of Uranus formed a slender 
support for such a theory. But when 
you bring into the service a lot of 
comets who, like Conan Doyle’s detectives 
or Rudyard Kipling’s C 37, go out of 
sight —but thousands of millions of miles 
away, scouring the limits of the Solar 
System—and then come back, reappear, 
and tell you what they have seen, your 
deductions are easily formed, as you will 
see if you care to spend a few minutes in 
learning a little of the language of these 
useful, patient, and laborious explorers, 
messengers, and detectives, the comets. 
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HUNTING FOR A PLANET. 


Comets are bright stars, the larger ones 
having luminous, bushy tails; they are 
sometimes seen for a few months or weeks, 
moving about among the stars, and dis- 
appearing—though they still go on travel- 
ling unseen in a path which astronomers 
can compute and map out from the 
observations made during the short period 
of visibility, and from the known laws 
of gravitation. 

The darge comets with bright tails, a 
terror in all ages to the superstitious, are 
not numerous. Half a dozen in a century 
is a fair record. But every year ¢/ede- 
scopic comets are found, invisible to the 
naked eye, and latterly photography has 
been employed to locate their positions 
among the stars. 

The planets travel round the Sun 
approximately in circles, with the Sun in 
the centre. Comets travel in long oval 
curves, with the sun near one end of the 
oval. ‘They are never visible unless they 
approach the Sun about as near as the 
Earth is, and the nearer they get to the Sun 
the more magnificent is their brilliancy. 
But at their greatest distance they may 
be almost any distance from the Sun, 
or they may go, as most of them do, to 
the infinite space from which they came, 
and be no more seen. 

Probably there are plenty of invisible 
comets, revolving round the Sun, which 
never approach it sufficiently close to 
become luminous. At any time such a 
comet may be deflected by one of the 
planets so that, in its next approach to 
the Sun, it may be near enough to shine, 
and to be recorded as a visible comet. 
In fact, we know that this has frequently 
happened ; and in the same way comets 
which have been seen and which ought 
to have returned have been so deflected 
by a planet that, at their next approach 
to the Sun, they were too far off to shine, 
and so have never been observed again. 

Now, since you, who are good enough 
to take the trouble to read this article, 
have by so doing expressed the intention 
of learning how to use the comets as 
explorers, you naturally wish to know to 
what distances they travel away. from 
the Sun. Therefore I now lay before you 
a list of all the comets whose greatest 
distance from the Sun is less than forty 


times the distance of the Earth from the 
Sun.* 


* This list was .compiled by an independent 
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Taking the Earth’s distance as the unit, 
the cometary distances are 4°13, 4°8, (5°0 
5°3) 5°5) 5°5, 5°6, 5°7, 5°7, 5°7, 6'0, 6°2,) 
7°8, (9°4, I1°0,) 17°0, 27°6 (32°0, 34°3, 
340, 34°5, 35°, 35°4). 

Now, you notice a grouping of comets 
at Jupiter’s distance (5°2), and two at 
Saturn’s distance (10°0), and one about 
Uranus’ (190), and a lot just beyond 
Neptune’s (30’0). 

If you conclude that there is a con- 
nection, you are in accord with certain 
astronomers who have formed theories 
about cometary orbits, and who have 
brought forward evidence to show that 
their greatest distances from the Sun 
should tend to be at the distances of 
planets. 

Now, continuing with the same list of 
comets beyond Neptune’s orbit, the 
distances come out as follows :—49, 65, 
75, (97, foc, 108, 110, 131, 111, 124,) 
181, 285, 304, and greater distances. 
Here you notice a very marked grouping, 
which makes you feel quite certain that 
there must be a large planet at about a 
hundred times the distance of the Earth 
from the Sun. Such a planet would take 
about a thousand years to perform a 
revolution, and would be 9,200,000,c00 
miles away from the Sun. You have 
arrived at this conclusion from your own 
initiative when the plain facts and figures 
were laid before you. When comets 
come near the Sun, for some reason they 
become bright, and their comparative 
nearness to the Earth makes them visible 
for some weeks at least of their lives. 
Astronomers are able then to map out 
their courses, obedient to the Sun’s 
gravitation, and to tell the greatest dis- 
tance from which they came when unseen, 
and to which they will go invisibly ; and 
these distances are found tobe grouped with 
the planets, and one group tells us of an 
unknown planet far beyond the limits of 
the known part of the Solar system. 

The language of comet explorers. Before 
you come to any conclusions as to the 
new planet, which comets tell us exists, 
it may be well to take some preliminary 
lessons in the language of comets, and 
they will tell you where Jupiter and 
Neptune are, without using any observa- 
tion of the place of either planet. 

1. How to find Jupiter. Will you 
please take down from your bookshelf 


author. Had the orbits been selected by the 


writer he might have been suspected of favouring his own views 
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the fourth volume of Laplace’s A/écanique 
Céleste. You will find at page 223 that 
Lexell’s comet appeared only once—viz., 
in 1770—and that it was travelling in an 
orbit which is shown in the diagram with 
some of the dates of coming to certain 
places. You see it tock 5% years to go 
round the Sun, and besides being seen 
in 1770 it ought at least to have been 
seen in 1765, at a time when the position 
of the Earth and Sun would surely allow 
it to be seen. ‘Therefore before 1765 it 
must have been travelling in a path which 
did not bring it close enough to the Sun 
to make it shine, and between 1765 and 
1770 some planet must nave passed close 
to it and deflected its motion to bring it 
into range of visibility. Moreover, this 
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i 
Orbit of Lexell’s comet (of 
1770). Showing the action 
of Jupiter upon it. 


Ff, 

The planet Neptune, sup- 
posed to be unknown, is 
marked in_ position by 
crosses, at the dates indi- 
cated. The comets are 
marked in position by 
circles at the dates in- 
dicated. 


II. 

The new planet is marked 
in pesition at the dates 
indicated. The comets are 
marked in circles at the 










































dates indicated. I. 1810. 4810 : 

: SAE SS ARE CL proximity of planet and 
1655. 1651. comet must probably 
1655. 1651 . 1609 have been about the year 
1609. 1767, when the comet 
was near its greatest dis- 
409, on tance from the Sun, when 
409. 1409. it travels slowly and is 
most easily influenced 

by a planet’s attraction. 
Then again the comet 
ought to have been 
shining in 1775, but at 
1248, 1678. that time the Sun was 

248, a4 between it and the Earth, 

1665 1315 (| so it was not seen. 
But if it continued in 








the same orbit it should 
have been seen. again 





























HUNTING 


in 1781. It was not seen, and we may 
be sure that the planet must have been 
close to it again some time before 1781. 
If at both of these dates of disturbance the 
comet was near its greatest distance from 
the Sun, there is a law which tells us the 
period of revolution of a planet at that 
distance; and if, following this law, you try 
different distances of the planet from the 
Sun, you will find that a planet 5*2 times 
farther from the Sun than the Earth is, 
would revolve once in 11°8 years, and would 


FOR 
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2. How to find Neptune. Now, having 
discovered the planet Jupiter from the 
information given us by a comet, let us 
try and find where Neptune is; and here 
we will follow the published papers on 
the subject instead of attempting to 
improve on them. There are six comets 
noted above as having been brought by 
Neptune into visibility in the Solar System 
by some mutual action when at their 
greatest distances from the Sun. Four of 
these have occupied these distant positions 
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Chart showing the path of comet of 1556 among the stars, drawn in 1556 by Fabricius. 


be in close proximity with the comet in 
January 1767, and again in October 1779. 
This gives us two positions, and the rate 
of motion of the planet we are looking for. 
In this way any astronomer at the end 
of the eighteenth century, supposing he 
happened to be ignorant of the existence 
of Jupiter, could by the study of Lexell’s 
comet have pointed his telescope accurately 
within about 1°, and found the unknown 
planet Jupiter.* 


at such intervals of time that a planet 
moving at the speed corresponding to 
that solar distance would occupy these 
places about the same time as the comets. 
This is shown in the diagram, and it was 
shown, in the paper published in 1880, 
that at that rate the position of the planet 
in that year must have been in longi- 
tude 45°. As a matter of fact the position 
of the planet was really in longitude 48°, 
This is a wonderfully close agreement, 


* There is one other position which might have been assigned, but it would not have taken 
him long to search in both places. 
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and, considering all the conditions, it is 
very likely that the exactness of the agree- 
ment may have been too good to be 
expected in every case. Still it gives us 
confidence in the method, which we will 
now use to find the place of the new 
planet outside Neptune’s orbit. I be- 
lieve the new planet is called Victoria, 
but of course we can’t be sure until we 
see it. 

3. How to find the new planet. Now, 
to find the planet Victoria, what I did 
was to proceed precisely in the same way 
as you have pursued in tracking down 
Neptune. A diagram is shown of exactly 
the same kind, giving the dates and 
positions of the comets and planet. 

You will notice that, in order to make 


the seven comets agree with those of a 
uniformly moving planet, while those of 
two others are equally distant from the 
planetary positions and dates, but in 
opposite directions, one in advance, the 
other behind. ‘Thus the positions and 
rate of motion of the planet, taken from 
the four good coincidences, agree with 
the mean of six out of the seven comets 
belonging to the planet Victoria. This 
gives us good prospects of fixing the 
planet’s place pretty closely. 

Measuring on the diagram, you will find 
that the new planet Victoria travels about 
1° in three years, and in the year 1880 
was in longitude 174°. Confirmations of 
the position assigned to the new planet 
are not wanting. It might be supposed 
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Path of comet 1556, and of the new planet which disturbed it in 1700, and interfered with its return, 
which was expected about 1848, 


the planet’s position fit in with the 
comets, we have to suppose that the 
great comet of 1861 was seen about 
the years 1446, 1031, and 616. Now, it is 
most remarkable that I have found records 
of comets in all these years, just in that 
part of the sky where we should have 
expected if they were previous appearances 
of the 1861 comet. 

The diagram has been improved and 
corrected since 1880, but I thought it 
best not to alter it in this article, which 
deals only with the general method ; and 
there was the less objection to leaving it 
so, as the later alterations do not change 
the predicted place of the planet. 

Looking now at the diagram, you must 
be struck by the closeness with which 
the positions and dates of four out of 


that it would influence the motion of 
Neptune, just as Uranus was affected by 
Neptune. But Neptune has not been, 
since his discovery, in the part of his 
orbit which would show this effect. It 
will be very noticeable in thirty years’ 
time. But there is a distinct effect upon 
Uranus, though small owing to the great 
distance between the two planets. 

There is, however, another remarkable 
confirmation of the new planet’s position. 
This is a comet of three hundred years’ 
period, which has been affected by it in 
the same way that Lexell’s comet was 
affected by Jupiter. The comet of 1556 
was very well observed, and its path 
traced by astronomers, and found to be 
the same as the path which had been 
assigned to a previous comet in 1264. 








Stars photographed at Daramona, the observatory where the new planet is being hunted by photography. 
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Astronomers generally believed them to 
be the same, and confidently expected 
another return of this comet between 1840 
and 1850. But no comet was seen in 
that period to be travelling in the same 
orbit; so astronomers gave up the idea 
that the comets of 1264 and 1556 were 
identical. Now, we are able to reproduce 
here a chart drawn by Fabricius in 1556, 
which was lost for nearly three hundred 
years, and found in the last half-century. 
From this chart the path of the comet 


there is a new planet where it has been 
located on other grounds. 

It is right to say that even at their 
nearest approach the distance between 
the planet and comet is very great, because 
they are not in the same plane. But then 
the influence was being exerted for nearly 
two hundred years, and a_ very slight 
increase in the comet’s velocity would 
render its nearest approach to the Sun 
too great for it to be visible. 

I have now tried to show you in a very 




















The Observatory at Daramona, showing the driving-clock which keeps the telescopo following the stars 
during a few hours’ exposure of a photographic plate. 


has been calculated. If you will look at 
the diagram showing the supposed path of 
the comet of 1556, and the supposed 
positions of the new planet, you will ‘see 
that they both occupied those positions 
on their orbits which are nearest to each 
other at the same time, about 1700 A:D., at 
which time the planet deflected the comet 
so much that if it has been seen again its 
orbit was not recognised as being that of 
comet 1556. So it is still quite possible 
that the comets of 1264 and 1556 were 
the same comet ; but it is only possible if 


general way some of the things which 
we can learn by studying the language of 
comets. It is not a very difficult lan- 
guage—not nearly so difficult as. Russian. 
Perhaps you will be tempted to go on 
and learn more of the language of comets, 
for they have plenty more information to 
give us if we take a little trouble to 
read it. 

All that can be said about the new 
planet is that it is about one hundred 
times as far from the Sun as the Earth is, 
that it takes about one thousand years 
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to go round the Sun, and that prodadly its 
longitude at this date is about 181°. It 
is quite possible, however, that the limits 
of error in this estimate may be consider- 
able. 

The truth can only be reached by 
searching for the planet by photography. 
If photographs be taken at an interval 
of a year, all the fixed stars would retain 
their relative positions, but the planet 
would be seen to have moved over one- 
third of a degree. 


to us all if he succeeds in adding one 
more to the major planets of the Solar 
System. He has a fine two-foot reflecting 
telescope, the driving clock of which, 
making the telescope follow the motion 
of the stars, is regulated by Sir Howard 
Grubbe’s electrical control. A photo- 
graph of stars taken by this telescope is 
shown, and the whole group occupies a 
space equal only to the size of the moon. 

Let us hope that when Mr. Wilson 
discovers the new planet he will find 





‘ This research is now being conducted that its name is Victoria. Of course 
by Mr. W. E. Wilson, F.R.S., at his there is a minor planet which has had 
observatory at Daramona, in Ireland. I that name for some time; but, like 
had the great pleasure of assisting him R. L. Stevenson with his birthday, it “‘ has 
in taking the first photographs, nearly a no further use for it,” as it has been 
year ago ; and it will be a source of delight given another name, or rather a number. 

EARTH SONG. 
BY MARION W. SIMPSON. 
HE heart of the rose doth unfold to the light 
And cast all its splendours abroad to the skies. 
Who’ll remember the rose when its beauties are shed? 

/ Does the sun love the rose? will it grieve when it dies ? 

{ When with rapture divine on the silence there flows 

‘ The song from the passionate soul of the lute, 

a . ‘ P 1 love ? 

Have the echoes no answer of laughter and love: 

‘ Can the silence lament when the music is mute ? 

i 

* 

4 


When the deep summer dies on the breast of the hills, 


Doth the sweet woodland sigh from the zephyrs to part? 


Can old Earth keep no dream of the Springtime gone by? 
Doth she love the dead flowers that she wears at the heart? 
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BRIGHTON 


and a CONTRAST. by GS.Street. 





REVISITED, 











TAKE it 
all back. 
The Re- 
gent was 
quite 
right, and 
sO was 
Thacke- 
ray. 

I once 
sneeredat 
the habits 
and attire 
Of. ats 
I was an ungenial prig, and a 
bit of a snob as well; and when I 
said it was ten times noisier than the 
Strand, I was simply a liar. My conduct 
was blackguardly, sir—blackguardly. Why, 
I even complained of the sea, and said 
it looked like a sea out of water—though, 
by the way, I still think that rather a 
witty phrase. Heavens! I am appalled 
to think of my iniquity. . . . But perhaps 
I had better explain. The Constant 
Reader is with me already, I am sure ; but 
for the benefit of the million readers who 
may have come on since—but I am loth 
to believe that such is the result of my 
abstention—and have not had time for 
constancy, I may as well say that I refer 
to a dear dead causerie of mine in which 
I abused Brighton. It was ungrateful, 
for when I was a young fellow I more 











visitors. 
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than once paid Brighton a visit in agree- 
able circumstances; but so it was. I 
suppose I was bilious, or had been brood- 
ing over the melancholy life of a man of 
letters. I had stayed at an hotel, too; 
and being a lover of privacy and cosiness, 
I detest hotels—at least enormous ones. 
Some such circumstance or accident upset 
my accustomed placidity and benevolence, 
‘et in celeres iambos 


Misit furentem : nunc ego mitibus 
Mutare quero tristia” 


so to speak, and if one is still allowed to 
quote one’s Horace. I propose to sing 
the praises of Brighton—its advantages, 
its conveniences, its beauties, 


UT one moment, Muse. Let me 
take credit to myself for the origin- 
ality of my theme. It is a pretty 

long time since Lady Anne was hysterical 
in Miss Honeyman’s best drawing-room, 
and Clive was reported to have kissed 
Ethel in the train, and Lord Farintosh 
sprawled on the sofa ; and nowadays no 
other literary person but I ever winters 
nearer than the Nile, and most of them 
go to Yokohama. How they do it I 
can’t imagine. I will not allow envy to 
suggest that they procure the insertion 
of mendacious paragraphs in the papers 
and really lurk behind drawn blinds in 
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Bloomsbury. I suppose they possess 
what Plato calls the art of wages in 
addition to the art of writing, and that if 
I only knew how, I too might collect the 
passage to Yokohama. Frankly, I think 
there is a sort of snobbishness in the way 
one’s acquaintances stuff their confounded 
travels—if you call it travelling to pay a 
faré and sit in a train—down one’s stay- 
at-home throat. It is far worse than their 
talking about their intimacy with dis- 
tinguished people, for chatter about a 
great man’s private life may be interest- 
ing even from the lips of a very little 
one—you have something to go upon, 
you see—whereas not one man in a 
thousand can make the account of a 
place you have never been to anything 
but tedious. Brighton, then, is both an 
original and a modest theme. If you 
have never been there, at least you could 
go if you liked; and it is probable you 
could not go to Yokohama. (It would 
be just my luck if, before this is pub- 
lished, some friend of mine actually and 
notoriously goes to and returns from 
Yokohama. So let me say that I am 
innocent of offence.) There is also some- 
thing patriotic in staying—however much 
perforce—in one’s own country and writing 
about its familiar places ; and in honest 
truth I would not care, just now, to be 
living among people who believe my 
fellow-countrymen to be cowards and 
butchers. It is rather Wordsworthian 
to take such an every-day subject, de- 
spised of proud travellers, and show its 
essential beauty. ‘The harried man of 
affairs, whose only chance of sea air in 
a month is a rapid dash to Brighton— 
shall not he too have his. sympathetic 
interpreter? ‘The Poet of the Pullman 
Car—for him -too is there not a niche 
in the Temple? Surely, Muse, this is 
sufficient encouragement. Proceed. 


VERYTHING is comparative. 
E- Perhaps, since that sentence is 
the best my muse can do in the 

way of a passionate exordium, I had as 
well resign myself to my native pedestrian- 
ism. Everything is comparative, and I 
do not say that for beauty and ease 
Brighton is abstract perfection. I have 
seen many more beautiful places, to be 
sure, even in these neglected islands, and 
have dwelt in more easeful houses even 
than the pleasant-one which is protecting 


these labours from the elements. But 
whoso wishes to be near London, and to 
gaze on the sea and listen to its murmur 
or roar, and to bask in the maximum of 
sunshine allowed our shores, should come 
to Brighton. More especially if he is 
some stray wretch like myself, who must 
needs put up with “lodgings,” in the 
painful modern sense of the word, would 
he be wise so to do. The stray wretch 
condemned to lodgings is condemned as 
a rule to some vile little jerry-built house, 
wherein every sound of the other occupants 
is torture to his listening ear. But in 
Brighton he may find without trouble 
a good and comparatively old-fashioned 
house, stout and well built, with thick 
walls that shake not with every passing 
vehicle, and admit no inside sound to 
his hired sanctum. It is all nonsense 
to talk of Brighton being cockney and 
noisy and so on. ‘The crowds and the 
noise are confined to a short stretch of 
sea-front where the piers and the big 
hotels are, and it is your own business 
if you don’t avoid them. Go a few 
hundred yards either way, but preferably 
eastwards, up the hill, and there is very 
little traffic, and what there is is stilled 
by the protecting sea. The noise of the 
sea stills it, and that noise is soothing 
and beautiful, and very soon unheard save 
when you listen. I was not so quiet in 
my Sussex village as I am in Brighton; 
and, upon my word, I am _ almost 
tempted to think that here at last is 
the opportunity for some sound work. 
Why did I not come to Brighton when 
I was younger ? 


“*O much for convenience ; but con- 

S sider the spiritual gain. Here, once 
more, we must speak comparatively, 

of course. But, taking “seaside” places 
as they are, where else in England do 
you find such dignity and seemliness as 
in the older part of Brighton’s sea-front ? 
Most “‘ seaside” places (and it is useless 
for you to sniff: we poorer folk must 
use the seaside at times) show you the 
remains, perhaps, of a decent old fishing 
village, and superimposed on that nothing 
but shoddy, pretentious, upstart, hideous, 
modern monotony. But here are associa- 
tions of a good deal more than a hundred 
years old. Years before the Regent and 
his Pavilion—when he, in fact, was only 
twenty—I find Lady Sarah Lennox writing 

14 
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from ‘“ Hove, near Brighthelmston,” that 
Brighton had “a tollerable number of 
people in it continually.” ‘These houses 
on the East Cliff in their aspect show that 
they have more to boast of than specu- 
lative builders and uncomfortable holiday- 
makers. They show a portly, settled 
middle-age, a deliberate judgment, a 
fixed habit of life—not very beautiful, it 
may be, but not without dignity and 


the sea at your feet and the sun rising out 
of it, before sleep has well left you—if this 
means nothing to you, you are very likely 
the better fitted to succeed in the modern 
ways of success ; but forbear to call Brighton 
Cockney and sneer at it because it is only 
fifty miles from London and you have 
been to Japan. If you cannot enjoy such 
a moment because you are a few hundred 
yards only from where, a few hours 



































An odd corner. 


character. In front of them a decent, 
broad pavement, a wide road, and then 
the sea. 


T can hardly be said that in Brighton 
your casement opens “on perilous 
seas, in faery lands forlorn.” But it 

opens on the sea ; and the sea 1s the sea 
everywhere. If it means nothing to you, 
when you wake, to thrust your head out 
of a window and sniff the salt, and behold 





hence, will be crowds of your fellow- 
citizens, and the bands and piers wherein 
they delight, do not give yourself airs 
over people whose better emotions are 
independent of such baser memories. 
The sea, I may add, not to ride too 
rough-shod over my imaginary and 
rhetorical opponent, irritated Charles 
Lamb. When he saw it, he wanted to be 
on it, to cross it ; it suggested travel, and 
he hated to look on it standing on the 
shore. I confess that the opposite is the 








to err 











case with me: to be in it, with a beach or 
a boat not too far off, is glorious ; but it is 
only under conditions not to be depended 
upon that my love of it has full play when 
Iam on it. I confess I prefer, in most 
weathers, to look at it from the shore ; 
but I remember that Charles Lamb never 
did go on it farther than from London 
to Ramsgate, and after all was simply 
making a point in an essay. So we need 
make no exceptions to the statement that 
all good Englishmen love the sight (at 
least) of the sea, wherever it is. As for 
the sea at Brighton, 1f you want a par- 
ticular reminiscence of it, you may think 
of Byron, with his friends Scrope Davis 
and Hobhouse, plunging into it at mid- 
night, after losing their money at the 
card-table. One might fancy he saw 
their ghosts on a moonlit night. 


S for the crowd, a retiring man of 
books prefers to live away from 
it, of course. But I will have no 

exceptions in this eulogy of Brighton: I 
affirm deliberately that I like the Brighton 
crowd—at times—and that I go down to 
its part of the front every now and then 
for the express purpose of mingling in it 
and observing it. After all, at this time 
of year especially, it is not very different 
from a Bond Street crowd, with, if you 
like, a dash of the Strand. But the faces 
show a better average of health, and 
therefore of good looks. It is, you know, 
still an instinct of man, however much a 
man of books, to prefer that the women 
who pass him by should be reasonably 
comely. ‘Too many ugly faces annoy 
one ; too many pale faces depress one. I 
like to see a soul in a face, though it be 
only a soul of animal enjoyment ; and in 
town too often the soul is lost in boredom, 
or is but a soul of mean anxieties. ‘This 
is not brutally meant, if it be brutally 
said: the boredom and the anxieties are 
possibly nearer to my real sympathies 
than high spirits and complacent health, 
3ut for purely esthetic reasons I like to 
see bright eyes and rosy cheeks in my 
walks abroad ; and, thanks to the sea and 
the sun, I see many at Brighton. ‘There 
are Jewesses, too, to add a touch of 
brilliant femininity that my jolly young 
countrywomen rather lack. ‘The young 
men, also, are sometimes really splen- 
did, with an ingenuous swagger about 
them they would not dare to show in 
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town. I saw one yesterday who was a 
treat. He wore a tweed tail-coat that 
hung past his knees behind and was 
sharply taken in at the waist, a fierce little 
moustache, and a heavy frown, and he 
walked with a slow and majestic gait 
wonderful to behold. And his frown and 
his clothes and his walk cried in chorus : 
“Look at me. I always do the right 
thing. I have the most expensive tastes, 
and spend untold money on my clothes 
and my meals. For me the people who 
dress shabbily and don’t go to the best 
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hotels simply do not exist, but I allow 
them to look at me.” That was the 
chorus, in itself pleasing to a philosopher ; 
but I detected in it—in the whole effect— 
just a note of uncertainty, of doubt if 
people really thought him the aristocratic 
young man he tried to appear, and that 
made him quite irresistible. I love these 
innocent and trivial impostors. 


T is winter, and yet the sun is hot 
] on my face and dazzling in my 
eyes. From the place where I 
write I gaze on a broad stretch of sea 
where the sun drives a brilliant golden 
furrow. ‘The morning mist—I wonder 
if there is a fog in town—lingers just 
enough to blur the end of the pier on 
my right, making it a distant, mysterious 
object; it might be an ancient galley at rest. 
The sound of the sea below is a gentle, 
grateful lapping. I don’t know that I 
envy so very much my friends who are 
hurrying abroad to escape all this ; fora 
moment I do not envy my friends whose 
success and prosperity tie them to London. 
Ave, Brighton, and the gods grant the 
vale may be not yet. 


O much in praise of Brighton. But 

I have observed, in my way through 

life, that no one cares for your 
praises very much unless at the same 
time you dispraise a rival. ‘There are no 
real rivals to Brighton on the south coast, 


but there are imitators and obscure 
competitors, and it gives me much 
pleasure to complete my tribute by 


offering on the altar of Brighton the 


mangled corpse of one of them. I shall 
not name it, however. It—even it— 


I suppose, has a mayor and corporation, 
and I would not shame their pride and 
hurt their feelings. But if you have ever 
been there, you will recognise it when I 
tell you that it is the dreariest, weariest, 
ugliest, loathiest beast of a place in the 
whole world. I went there for my sins 
a little while ago, and the horror of it so 
utterly unnerved me that I had not energy 
to escape for a month. I walked with 
Despair and sat face to face with Fear, 
and knew that I was in the ante-chamber 
of Imbecility. In other words, I was de- 
pressed and disgusted. Away from the 
“front,” which is a mean imitation of 
better things, that place was a sort of 
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waste land, with horrible, hideous, new 
jerry-built little houses rising like mon- 
strous nameless weeds. There was no 
surrounding country, as far as I could 
discover; one never got away from a 
sticky, desolate shore, and _ tin-strewn, 
board-defaced patches of grass. But it 
needs a sterner realist than I am truly to 
describe that place. 


“THE inhabitants, too, showed a pain- 
ful contrast to Brighton’s cheerful, 
healthy people. ‘They were nearly 

all pale and weary-looking, feeling, no 
doubt, the dreadful depression of their 
surroundings. But, strange paradox, 
these same people had energy enough for 
more unlovely uproar than I have heard 
anywhere else. So far as I could observe, 
up to the age of twenty or so every one 
of them yelled incessantly all day long. 
With a view to mitigating this, the town 
council had organised about sixteen bands 
—to count them roughly—which played 
all over the town continually. But the 
people won easily. They had peculiarly 
harsh and penetrating voices, especially 
the small boys, who were of course the 
chief offenders, and their accent com- 
bined the worst qualities of the Sussex 
and the Cockney to a remarkable degree. 
I don’t care much for the Sussex mode 
of speech, which consists of leaving out 
nearly all the consonants and dwelling im- 
moderately on the vowels, making them all 
sound af. Thus, I walked once through 
a Sussex village and asked its name of 
a boy. ‘A-a-a-ah-pm,” said he—the 
“pm” almost inaudible. I found on 
the map that it was Stopham. I am too 
familiar with the Cockney speech to mind 
it much in itself, but mixed with Sussex 
it is not well. Whatever their accent, 
however, yelling boys and boys playing 
football in the principal streets of a town 
do not please me. I suppase the in- 
habitants liked it, since no one interfered 
with them; and indeed I have come to 
the conclusion that most people like noise 
as such—else why the myriad avoidable 
noises we suffer almost everywhere ? 


MIGHT write “a chapter on noises ” 
if I had space, and seek the ex- 
planation why we permit such a 

useless nuisance as the newspaper-boy 











fiend, or why noises differ so much in 
different classes of the people. For 
example, boys and young men of the 
comfortable classes make very little 
noise ; there is very little useless shouting 
in our public schools and universities. 
But village boys and young men shout 
continually for shouting’s sake. Football 
at a public school is played in silence, 
but for an occasional order from the 
captains; football on a village green 
consists chiefly of shouted abuse and 
expostulation. On the other hand, middle- 
aged men and old men of the poorest 
classes are generally quiet and taciturn, 
whereas in the well-to-do class they are 
often vociferous and uproarious. The 
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philosophy of noise has yet to be ex- 
plained. 
UT that was too flagrant a digression : 
I return to Brighton. But so re- 
turning and looking out of my 
window for a fresh inspiration, I see the 
sun at his height, and the sea shimmering 
under him pale blue against the paler 
blue of the autumn sky, and the air is 
racy and kindly, and the lapping waves 
invite me. Why seek to express the soul 
of it all when the body of it is so alluring ? 
Come, reader: we will go live in the sun- 
shine for a while, and show our practical 
thanks to the gods for such a glorious 
winter’s day. 

















On the beach. 
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BY JOSEPH 


CHAPTER III. 


UKES was as ready a man as any 
half-dozen young mates that may 
be caught by casting a net upon 
the waters; and though he had 

been somewhat taken aback by the 
startling viciousness of the first squall, 
he had pulled himself together on the 
instant, had called out the hands and 
had rushed them along to secure such 
openings about the deck as had not been 
already battened down earlier in the 
evening. Shouting in his fresh, stentorian 
voice, “ Jump, boys, and bear a hand!” 
he led in the work, telling himself the 
while that he had “just expected this.” 

But at the same time he was growing 
aware that this was rather more than he 
had expected. From the first stir of the 
air on his cheek the gale seemed to take 
upon itself the accumulated impetus of 
an avalanche. Heavy sprays enveloped 
the an-Shan from stem to stern, and 
instantly in the midst of her regular rolling 
she began to jerk and plunge as though 
she had gone mad with fright. 

Jukes thought, “‘ This is no joke.” While 
he was exchanging explanatory yells with 
his captain, a sudden lowering of the 
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darkness came upon the night, falling 
before their vision like something palpable. 
It was as if the masked lights of the 
world had been turned down. Jukes 
was uncritically glad to have his captain 
at hand. It relieved him as though that 
man had, by simply coming on deck, 
taken most of the gale’s weight upon 
his shoulders. Such is the prestige, the 
privilege, and the burden of command. 

Captain MacWhirr could expect no 
relief of that sort from any one on 
earth. Such is the loneliness of com- 
mand. He was trying to see, with .that 
watchful manner of a seaman who 
stares into the wind’s eye as if into the 
eye of an adversary, to penetrate the 
hidden intention and guess the aim and 
force of the thrust. The strong wind 
swept at him out of a vast obscurity ; 
he felt under his feet the uneasiness of 
his ship, and he could not even discern 
the shadow of her shape. He wished it 
were not so; and very still he waited, 
feeling stricken by a blind man’s help- 
lessness. 

To be silent was natural to him, dark 
or shine. Jukes, at his elbow, made 
himself heard yelling cheerily in the 
gusts, “We must have got the worst of 
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it at once, sir.” A faint burst of lightning 
quivered all round, as if flashed into a 
cavern—into a black and secret chamber 
of the sea, with a floor of foaming crests. 

It unveiled for a sinister, fluttering 
moment a ragged mass of clouds hanging 
low, the lurch of the long outlines of the 
ship, the black figures of men caught on 
the bridge heads forward, as if petrified 
in the act of butting. The darkness 
palpitated down upon all this, and then 
the real thing came at last. 

It was something formidable and swift, 
like the sudden smashing of a vial of 
wrath. It seemed to explode all round 
the ship with an overpowering concussion 
and a rush of great waters, as if an im- 
mense dam had been blown up to wind- 
ward. In an instant the men lost touch 
of each other. This is the disintegrating 
power of a great wind: it isolates one 
from one’s kind. An _ earthquake, a 
landslip, an avalanche, overtake a man 
incidentally, as it were—without passion. 
A furious gale attacks him like a personal 
enemy, tries to grasp his limbs, fastens 
upon his mind, seeks to rout his very 
spirit out of him. 

Jukes was driven away from his com- 
mander. He fancied himself whirled a 
great distance through the air. Every- 
thing disappeared—even, for a moment, 
his power of thinking’; but his hand had 
found one of the rail-stanchions. His 
distress was by no means alleviated by an 
inclination to disbelieve the reality of 
this experience. Though young, he had 
seen some bad weather, and had never 
doubted his ability to imagine the worst ; 
but this was so much beyond his powers 
of fancy that it appeared incompatible 
with the existence of any ship whatever. 
He would have been incredulous about 
himself in the same way, perhaps, had 
he not been so harassed by the necessity 
of exerting a wrestling effort against a 
force trying to tear him away from his 
hold. Moreover, the conviction of not 
being utterly destroyed returned to him 
through the sensations of being half- 
drowned, bestially shaken, and _ partly 
choked. 

It seemed to him he remained there 
precariously alone with the stanchion for 
a long, long time. The rain poured on 


him, flowed, drove in sheets. He breathed 
In gasps; and sometimes the water he 
swallowed was fresh and sometimes it was 
salt. 


For the most part he kept his eyes 
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shut tight, as if suspecting his sight might 
be destroyed in the immense flurry of the 
elements. When he ventured to blink 
hastily, he derived some moral support 
from the green gleam of the starboard 
light shining feebly upon the flight of rain 
and sprays. He was actually looking at 
it when its ray fell upon the uprearing 
sea which put it out. He saw the head 
of the wave topple over, adding the 
mite of its crash to the tremendous 
uproar raging around him, and almost 
at the same instant« the stanchion was 
wrenched away from his embracing arms. 
After a crushing thump on his back he 
found himself suddenly afloat and borne 
upwards. His first irresistible notion was 
that the whole China Sea had climbed on 
the bridge. Then, more sanely, he con- 
cluded himself gone overboard. All the 
time he was being tossed, flung, and rolled 
in great volumes of water, he kept on 
repeating mentally, with the utmost pre- 
cipitation, the words: “ My God! My 
God! My God! My God!” 

All at once, in a revolt of misery and 
despair, he formed the crazy resolution 
to get out of that. And he began to 
tresh about with his arms and legs. But 
as soon as he commenced his wretched 
struggles he discovered himself to have 
become somehow mixed up with a face, 
an oilskin coat, somebody’s boots. He 
clawed ferociously all these things in turn, 
lost them, found them again, lost them 
once more, and was caught in the firm 
clasp of a pair of stout arms. He re- 
turned the embrace closely round a thick 
solid body. He had found his captain. 

They tumbled over and over, tighten- 


ing their hug. Suddenly the water 
let them down with a brutal bang; 


and, stranded against the side of the 
wheelhouse, out of breath and bruised, 
they were left to stagger up in the wind 
and hold on where they could. 

Jukes came out of it rather horrified, 
as though he had escaped some un- 
paralleled outrage directed at his feelings. 
It weakened his faith in himself. 


He started shouting aimlessly to the 
man he could feel near him in that 
fiendish blackness, “Is it you, sir? 


Is it you, sir?” till his temples seemed 
ready to burst. And he heard in answer 
a voice, as if crying far away, as if 
screaming to him fretfully from a very 
great distance, the one word “Yes!” 
Other seas swept again over the bridge. 
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He received them defencelessly right 
over his bare head, with both his hands 
engaged in holding. 

The motion of the ship was extravagant. 
Her lurches had an appalling helplessness: 
she pitched as if taking a header into a 
void, and seemed to find a wall to hit 
every time. When she rolled she fell 
on her side headlong, and she would 
be righted by such a demolishing blow 
that Jukes felt her reeling as a clubbed 
man reels before he collapses. In: the 
darkness the gale howled and _ scuffled 
about gigantically, as though the entire 
world were a black gully. At certain 
moments the air streamed against the 
ship as if sucked through a tunnel with 
a concentrated solid force of impact that 
seemed to lift her clean out of the water 
and keep her up for an instant with only 
a quiver running through her from end 
to end. And then she would begin her 
tumbling again as if dropped back into 
a boiling caldron. Jukes tried hard to 
compose his mind and judge things 
coolly. 

The sea, flattened down in the heavier 
gusts, would uprise and overwhelm both 
ends of the Van-Shan in snowy rushes of 
foam, expanding wide, beyond both rails, 
into the night. And on this dazzling 
sheet, spread under the blackness of the 
clouds and emitting a bluish glow, Captain 
MacWhirr could catch a desolate glimpse 
of a few tiny specks black as ebony, the 
tops of the hatches, the battened com- 
panions, the heads of the covered winches, 
the foot of a mast. This was all he could 
see of his ship. Her middle structure, 
covered by the bridge which bore him, 
his mate, the dark wheelhouse where a 
man was steering shut up with the fear 
of being swept overboard together with 
the whole thing in one great crash—her 
middle structure was like a half-tide rock 
awash upon a coast. It was like an out- 
lying rock with the water boiling up, 
streaming over, pouring off, beating round 
—like a rock in the surf to which ship- 
wrecked people cling before they let go 
—only it rose, it sank, it rolled continu 
ously, without respite and rest, like a rock 
that should have miraculously struck 
adrift from a coast and gone wallowing 
upon the sea. 

The Man-Shan was being looted by the 
storm with a senseless, destructive fury : 
trysails torn out of the extra gaskets, 
double - lashed awnings blown away, 
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bridge swept clean, weather-cloths burst, 
rails twisted, light-screens smashed—and 
two of the boats had gone already. They 
had gone unheard and unseen, melting, 
as it were, in the shock and smother of 
the wave. It was only later, when upon 
the white flash of another high sea 
hurling itself amidships, Jukes had a 
vision of two pairs of davits leaping black 
and empty out of the solid blackness, 
with one overhauled fall flying and an 
iron-bound block capering in the air, 
that he became aware of what had 
happened within about three yards of his 
back. 

He poked his head forward, groping 
for the ear of his commander. His lips 
touched it—big, fleshy, very wet. He 
cried in an agitated tone, ‘‘Our boats 
are going now, sir.” 

And again he heard that voice, forced 
and ringing feebly, but with a penetrating 
effect of quietness in the enormous dis- 
cord of noises, as if sent out from some 
remote spot of peace beyond the black 
wastes of the gale; again he heard a 
man’s voice—the frail and indomitable 
sound that can be made to carry an 
infinity of thought, resolution and purpose, 
that shall be pronouncing confident 
words on the last day, when heavens 
fall, and justice is done—again he heard it, 
and it was crying to him, as if from very, 
very far— All right.” 

He thought he had not managed to 
make himself understood. ‘‘ Our boats— 
I say boats—the boats, sir! ‘Two gone!” 

The same voice, within a foot of him 
and yet so remote, yelled sensibly, ‘‘Can’t 
be helped.” 

Captain MacWhirr had never turned 
his face, but Jukes caught some more 
words on the wind. 

‘*What can—expect—when hammering 
through—such Bound toleave—some- 
thing behind—stands to reason.” ~ 

Watchfully Jukes listened for more. 
No more came. This was all Captain 
MacWhirr had to say; and Jukes could 
picture to himself rather than see the 
broad squat back before him. An im- 
penetrable obscurity pressed down upon 
the ghostly glimmers of the sea. A dull 
conviction seized upon Jukes that there 
was nothing to be done. 

If the steering-gear did not give way, 
if the immense volumes of water did not 
burst the deck in or smash one of the 
hatches, if the engines did not give up, 
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“A faint burst of lightning quivered all round, as if flashed into a black and secret chamber of the sea, 
with a floor of foamy crests.” 
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if way could be kept on the ship against 
this terrific wind, and she did not bury 
herself in one of these awful seas, of 
whose white crests alone, topping high 
above her bows, he could now and then 
get a sickening glimpse—then there was 
a chance of her coming out of it. Some- 
thing within him seemed to turn over, 
bringing uppermost the feeling that the 
NVan-Shan was lost. 

*She’s done for,” he said to himself, 
with a surprising mental agitation, as 
though he had discovered an unexpected 
meaning in this thought. One of these 
things was bound to happen. Nothing 
could be prevented now, and _ nothing 
could be remedied. The men on board 
did not count, and the ship could not 
last. This weather was too impossible. 

Jukes felt an arm_ thrown heavily 
over his shoulders ; and to this overture 
he responded with great intelligence by 
catching hold of his captain round the 
waist. 

They stood clasped thus in the blind 
night, bracing each other against the wind, 
cheek to cheek and lip to ear, in the 
manner of two hulks lashed stem to 
stern together. 

And Jukes heard the voice of his 
commander hardly any louder than 
before, but nearer, as though, starting to 
march athwart the prodigious rush of the 
hurricane, it had approached him, bearing 
that strange effect of quietness like the 
serene glow of a halo. 

“ D’ye know-where the hands got to?” 
it asked, vigorous and evanescent at the 
same time, overcoming the strength of 
the wind, and swept away from Jukes 
instantly. 

Jukes didn’t know. They were all on 
the bridge when the real force of the 
hurricane struck the ship. He had no 
idea where they had crawled to. Under 
the circumstances they were nowhere, 
for all the use that could be made of 
them. Somehow the Captain’s wish to 
know distressed Jukes. 

“Want the hands, sir?” he cried 
apprehensively. 

“Ought to know,” asserted Captain 
MacWhirr. “ Hold hard.” 

They held hard. An outburst of un- 
chained fury, a vicious rush of the wind 
absolutely steadied the ship; she rocked 
only, quick and light like a child’s cradle 
for a terrific moment of suspense, while the 
whole atmosphere, as it seemed. streamed 


furiously past her, roaring away from the 
tenebrous earth. 

It suffocated them, and with eyes shut 
they tightened their grasp. What from 
the magnitude of the shock might have 
been a column of water running upright 
in the dark, butted against the ship, broke 
short, and fell on her bridge, crushingly, 
from on high, with a dead burying weight. 

A flying fragment of that collapse, a 
mere splash, enveloped them in one 
swirl from their feet over their heads, 
filling violently their ears, mouths and 
nostrils with salt water. It knocked out 
their legs, wrenched in haste at their 
arms, seethed away swiftly under their 
chins ; and opening their eyes, they saw 
the piled-up masses of foam dashing to 
and fro amongst what looked like the 
fragments of a ship. She had given way 
as if driven straight in. Their panting 
hearts yielded too before the tremen- 
dous blow; and all at once she sprang 
up to her desperate plunging, as if trying 
to scramble out from under the ruins. 

The seas in the dark seemed to rush 
from all sides to keep her back where 
she might perish. ‘There was hate in the 
way she was handled, and a ferocity in the 
blows that fell. She was like a living 
creature thrown to the rage of a mob: 
hustled terribly, struck at, borne up, flung 
down, leaped upon. Captain MacWhirr 
and Jukes kept hold of each _ other, 
deafened by the noise, gagged by the 
wind; and the great physical tumult 
beating about their bodies, brought, like 
an unbridled display of passion, a pro- 
found trouble to their souls. One of 
these wild and appalling shrieks that are 
heard at times passing mysteriously over- 
head in the steady roar of a hurricane, 
swooped, as if borne on wings, upon the 
ship, and Jukes tried to outscream it. 

** Will she live?” : 

The cry was wrenched out of his 
breast. It was as unintentional as the 
birth of a thought in the head, and he 
heard nothing of it himself. It all be- 
came extinct at once—throught, intention, 
effort—and of his cry the inaudible 
vibration added to the tempest waves of 
the air. 

He expected nothing from it. Nothing 
at all. For indeed what answer could be 
made? But after a while he heard with 
amazement the frail and resisting voice in 
his ear, the dwarf sound, unconquered 
in the giant tumult. 
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“ She may !” 

It was a dull yell, more difficult to 
seize than a whisper. And presently the 
voice returned again, half submerged 
in the vast crashes, like a ship battling 
against the waves of an ocean. 

“Let’s hope so!” it cried—small, lonely 
and unmoved, a stranger to the visions of 
hope or fear; and it flickered into dis- 
connected words: ‘Ship ... This . 
Never—Anyhow ... forthe best.” Jukes 
gave it up. 

Then, as if it had come suddenly upon 
the one thing fit to withstand the power 
of a storm, it seemed to gain force and 
firmness for the last broken shouts : 


‘Keep on hammering... builders... 
goodmen... Andchanceit... Rout... 
engines .. . good man.” 


Captain MacWhirr removed his arm 
from Jukes’ shoulders, and thereby ceased 
to exist for his mate, so dark it was; 
Jukes, after a tense stiffening of every 
muscle, would let himself go limp 
all over. The gnawing of profound dis- 
comfort existed side by side with an 
incredible disposition to somnolence, as 
though he had been buffeted and worried 
into drowsiness. ‘The wind would get 
hold of his head and try to shake it off 
his shoulders ; his clothes, full of water, 
were as heavy as lead, cold and dripping 
like an armour of melting ice: he 
shivered. It lasted a long time; and 
with his hands closed hard on his hold, 
he was letting himself sink slowly into 
the depths of bodily misery. His mind 
became concentrated upon himself in an 
aimless, idle way, and when something 
pushed lightly at the back cf his knees 
he nearly, as the saying is, jumped out of 
his skin. 

In the start forward he bumped tke 
back of Captain MacWhirr, who didn’t 
move ; and then a hand gripped his thigh. 
A lull had come, a menacing lull of the 
wind, the holding of a stormy breath— 
and he felt himself pawed all over. It 
was the boatswain. Jukes recognised 
these hands, so thick and enormous that 
they seemed to belong to some new 
species of man. 

The boatswain had arrived on the 
bridge, crawling on all fours against the 
wind, and had found the chief mate’s legs 
with the top of his head. Immediately 
he crouched and began to explore Jukes’ 
person upwards, with prudent, apologetic 
touches, as became an inferior. 


He was an ill-favoured, undersized, 
gruff sailor of fifty, coarsely hairy, short- 
legged, long-armed, resembling an elderly 
ape. His strength was immense; and 
in his great lumpy paws, bulging like 
brown boxing-gloves on the end of 
furry fore-arms, the heaviest objects were 
handled like playthings. Apart from the 
grizzled pelt on his chest, the menacing 
demeanour and the hoarse voice, he had 
none of the classical attributes of his 
rating. His good nature almost amounted 
to imbecility: the men did what they 
liked with him, and he had not an ounce 
of initiative in his character, which was 
easy-going and talkative. For these 
reasons Jukes disliked him ; but Captain 
MacWhirr, to Jukes’ scornful disgust, 
seemed to regard him as a first-rate petty 
officer. 

He pulled himself up by Jukes’ coat, 
taking that liberty with the greatest 
moderation, and only so far as it was 
forced upon him by the hurricane. 

* What is it, boss’n, what is it ?” yelled 
Jukes, impatiently. What could that 
fraud of a boss’n want on the bridge? 
The typhoon had got on Jukes’ nerves. 
The husky bellowings of the other, though 
unintelligible, seemed to suggest a state 
of lively satisfaction. There could be 
no mistake. The old fool was pleased 
with something. 

The boatswain’s other hand had found 
some other body, for in a changed tone 
he began to inquire :“Is it you, sir? Is it 
you, sir?” The wind strangled his howls. 

“Yes!” cried Captain MacWhirr. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ALL that the boatswain, out of a super- 
abundance of yells, could make clear to 
Captain MacWhirr was the bizarre intelli- 
gence that “All them Chinamen in the 
fore tween-deck have fetched away, sir.” 
Jukes to leeward could hear these two 
shouting within six inches of his face, 
as you may hear on a still night half a 
mile away two men conversing across a 
field. He heard Captain MacWhirr’s 
exasperated “What? What?” and the 
strained pitch of the other’s hoarseness. 
“Ina lump. seen them myself. . . 


Awful sight, sir... thought . . . tell you.” 

Jukes remained indifferent, as_ if 
rendered irresponsible by the force of 
the hurricane, which made the very 
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thought of action utterly vain. Besides, 
being very young, he had found the occu- 
pation of~keeping his heart completely 
steeled against the worst so engrossing 
that he had come to feel an overpowering 
dislike towards any other form of activity 
whatever. He was not scared ; he knew 
this because, firmly believing he would 
never see another sunrise, he remained 
calm in that belief. 

These are the moments of do-nothing 
heroics to which even good men sur- 
render at times. Many officers of ships 
can no doubt recall a case in their ex- 
perience when just such a trance of 
confounded stoicism would come all at 
once over a whole ship’s company. 
Jukes, however, had no wide experi- 
ence of men or storms. He conceived 
himself to be calm—inexorably calm ; 
but as a matter of fact he was daunted : 
not abjectly, but only so far as a decent 
man may, without becoming loathsome 
to himself. 

It was rather like a forced-on numb- 
ness of spirit. The long, long stress of 
a gale does it; the suspense of the in- 
terminably culminating catastrophe ; and 
there is a bodily fatigue in the mere 
holding on to existence within the exces- 
sive tumult; a ‘searching and _ insidious 
fatigue that penetrates deep into a man’s 
breast to cast down and sadden his heart, 
which is incorrigible, and of all the gifts 
of the earth—even before life itself— 
aspires to peace. 

Jukes was benumbed much more than 
he supposed. He held on—very wet, 
very cold, stiff in every limb; and in a 
momentary hallucination of swift visions 
(it is said a drowning man thus reviews 
all his life) he beheld all sorts of 
memories altogether unconnected with 
his present situation. He remembered 
his father, for instance: a worthy business 
man, who at an unfortunate crisis in 
his affairs went quietly to bed and died 
forthwith in a state of resignation. Jukes 
did not recall these circumstances, of 
course, but remaining otherwise uncon- 
cerned he seemed to see distinctly the 
poor man’s face; a certain game of 
nap played when quite a boy in Table 
Bay on board a ship, since lost with all 
hands ; the thick eyebrows of his first 
skipper ; and without any emotion, as he 
might years ago have walked listlessly 
into her room and found her sitting 
there with a book, he remembered his 
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mother—dead, too, now—the resolute 
woman, left badly off, who had been very 
firm in his bringing up. 

It could not have lasted more than 
a second, perhaps not so much. A heavy 
arm had fallen about his shoulders ; 
Captain MacWhirr’s voice was speaking 
his name into his ear. 

“Jukes! Jukes!” 

He detected the tone of deep concern. 
The wind had thrown its weight on the 
ship, trying to pin her down amongst 
the seas. They made a clean breach 
over her, as over a deep-swimming log ; 
and the gathered weight of crashes 
menaced monstrously from afar. The 
breakers flung out of the night with a 
ghostly light on their crests—the light of 
sea-foam that in a ferocious, boiling-up 
pale flash showed upon the slender body 
of the ship the toppling rush, the downfall, 
and the seething mad scurry of each wave. 
Never for a moment could she shake 
herself clear of the water; Jukes, rigid, 
perceived in her motion the ominous 
sign of haphazard floundering. She was 
no longer struggling intelligently. It was 
the beginning of the end; and the note 
of busy concern in Captain MacWhirr’s 
voice sickened him like an exhibition of 
blind and pernicious folly. 

The spell of the storm had _ fallen 
upon Jukes. He was penetrated by it, 
absorbed by it; he was rooted in it with 
a rigour of dumb attention. Captain 
MacWhirr persisted in his cries, but the 
wind got between them like a solid wedge. 
He hung round Jukes’ neck as heavy as 
a stone, and suddenly the sides of their 
heads knocked together. 

“Jukes! Mr. Jukes, I say!” 

He had to answer that voice that would 
not be silenced. He answered in the 
customary manner: “. .. Yes, sir.” 

And directly, his heart, corrupted by 
the storm that breeds a craving for peace, 
rebelled against the tyranny of training 
and command. 

Captain MacWhirr had his mate’s head 
fixed firm in the crook of his elbow, and 
pressed ‘it to his yelling lips mysteriously. 
Sometimes Jukes would break in, ad- 
monishing hastily: ‘“‘ Look out, sir!” or 
Captain MacWhirr would bawl an earnest 
exhortation to “‘ Hold hard, there!” and 
the whole black universe seemed to reel 
together with the ship. They paused. 
She floated yet. And Captain MacWhirr 
would resume his shouts. ‘“‘... Says 
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. whole lot... fetched away... 
Ought to see . what’s the matter.” 

When the full force of the hurricane 
struck the ship every part of her deck 
became untenable ; and the hands, dazed 
and dismayed, took shelter in the port 
alleyway under the bridge. It had a 
door aft, which they shut; it was very 
black, cold, and dismal. At each heavy 
fling of the ship they would groan all to- 
gether in the dark, and tons of water could 
be heard scuttling about as if trying to 
get at them from above. The boatswain 
had been keeping up a gruff talk, but a 
more unreasonable lot of men, he said 
afterwards, he had never been with. 
They were snug enough there, out of 
harm’s way, and not wanted to do any- 
thing, either; and yet they did nothing 
but grumble and complain peevishly like 
so many sick kids. Finally, one of them 
said that if there had been at least some 
light to see each other’s noses by, it 
wouldn’t be so bad. It was making him 
crazy, he declared, to lie there in the dark 
waiting for the blamed hooker to sink. 

“Why don’t you step outside, then, and 
be done with it?” the boatswain turned 
on him. 

This called up a shout of execration. 
The boatswain found himself overwhelmed 
with reproaches of all sorts. ‘They seemed 
to take it ill that a lamp was not instantly 
created for them out of nothing. ‘They 
would whine after a light to get drowned 
by—anyhow! And though the unreason 
of their revilings was patent—since no 
one could hope to reach the lamp-room, 
which was forward—he became greatly 
distressed. He did not think it was 
decent of them to be nagging at him 
like this. He told them so, and was 
met by general contumely. He sought 
refuge, therefore, in an embittered silence. 
At the same time their grumbling and 
sighing and muttering worried him greatly, 
but by-and-by it occurred to him that there 
were six globe lamps hung in the ’tween- 
deck, and that there could be no harm in 
depriving the coolies of one of them. 

The Man-Shan had an_ athwartship 
coal-bunker, which, being at times used 
as Cargo space, communicated by an iron 
door with the fore ’tween-deck. It was 
empty then, and its manhole was the 
foremost one in the alleyway. The boat- 
swain could get in, therefore, without 
coming out on “deck at all; but to his 
great surprise he found he could induce 


no one to help him in taking off the 
manhole cover. He groped for it all 
the same, but one of the crew lying in 
his way refused to budge. 

“Why, I only want to get you that 
blamed light you are crying for,” he 
expostulated, almost pitifully. 

Somebody told him to go and put his 
head in a bag. He regretted he could 
not recognise the voice, and that it was 
too dark to see, otherwise, as he said, he 
would have put a head on //at¢ son of a 
sea-cook, anyway, sink or swim. Never- 
theless, he had made up his mind to 
show them he could get light, if he were 
to die for it. 

Through the violence of the ship’s 
rolling, every movement was dangerous 
To be lying down seemed labour enough. 
He nearly broke his neck dropping into 
the bunker. He fell on his back, and was 
sent shooting helplessly from side to side 
in the dangerous company of a heavy iron 
bar—a coal-trimmer’s slice, probably— 
left down there by somebody. This 
thing made him as nervous as though it 
had been a wild beast. He could not 
see it, the inside of the bunker coated 
with coal-dust being perfectly and im- 
penetrably black ; but he heard it sliding 
and clattering, and striking here and 
there, always in the neighbourhood of 
his head. It seemed to make an extra- 
ordinary noise, too—to give heavy thumps 
as though it had been as big as a bridge 
girder. This was remarkable enough for 
him to notice while he was flung from 
port to starboard and back again, and 
clawing desperately the smooth sides of 
the bunker in the endeavour to stop 
himself. ‘The door into the ’tween-deck 
not fitting quite true, he saw a thread of 
dim light at the bottom. 

Being a sailor, and a still active man, 
he did not want much of a chance to 
regain his feet ; and as luck would have 
it, in scrambling up he put his hand on 
the iron slice, picking it up as he rose. 
Otherwise he would have been afraid of 
the thing breaking his legs, or at least 
knocking him down again. At first he 
stood still. He felt unsafe in this dark- 
ness that seemed to make the ship’s 
motion unfamiliar, unforeseen, and diffi- 
cult to counteract. He felt so much 
shaken for a moment, that he dared not 
move for fear of “taking charge again.” 
He had no mind to get battered to pieces 
in that bunker. 
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He had struck his head twice; he was 
dazed a little. He seemed to hear yet 
so plainly the clatter and bangs of the 
iron slice flying about his ears that he 
tightened his grip to prove to himself he 
had it there safely in his hand. He was 
vaguely amazed at the plainness with 
which down there he could hear the gale 
raging. Its howls and shrieks seemed to 
take on, in the emptiness of the bunker, 
something of the human character, of 
human rage and pain—being not vast 
but infinitely poignant. And there were, 
with every roll, thumps too—profound, 
ponderous thumps, as if a bulky object 
of five-ton weight or so had got play in 
the hold. But there was no such thing 
in the cargo. Something on deck? 
Impossible. Or alongside? Couldn’t be. 

He thought all this quickly, clearly, 
competently, like a seaman, and in the 
end remained puzzled. ‘This noise, though, 
came deadened from outside, together 
with the washing and pouring of water 
on deck above his head. Was it the 
wind? Must be. It made down there 
a row like the shouting of a big lot of 
crazed men. And he discovered in himself 
a desire fora light too—if only to get 
drowned by—and a nervous anxiety to get 
out of that bunker as quickly as possible. 

He pulled back the bolt: the heavy 
iron plate turned on its hinges; and it 
was as though he had opened the door 
to the sounds of the tempest. A gust of 
hoarse yelling met him: the air was still ; 
and the rushing of water overhead was 
covered by a tumult of strangled, throaty 
shrieks that produced an effect of desperate 
confusion. He straddled his legs the 
whole width of the doorway and stretched 
his neck. And at first he perceived only 
what he had come to seek: six small, 
yellow flames swinging violently on the 
great body of the dusk. 

It was stayed like the gallery of a mine, 
with a row of stanchions in the middle, 
and cross-beams overhead, penetrating into 
the gloom ahead—indefinitely. And to 
port there loomed, like the caving in of 
one of the sides, a bulky mass with a 
slanting outline. The whole place, with 
the shadows and the shapes, moved all 
the time. The boatswain glared: the 
ship lurched to starboard, and a great 
howl came from that mass that had the 
slant of fallen earth. 

Pieces of wood whizzed past. Planks, 
he thought, inexpressibly startled, and 





flinging back his head. At his feet a 
man went sliding over, open-eyed, on his 
back, straining with uplifted arms for 
nothing: and another came bounding 
like a detached stone with his head 
between his legs and his hands clenched. 
His pigtail whipped in the air; he made 
a grab at the boatswain’s legs, and from 
his opened hand a bright white disc 
rolled against the boatswain’s foot. He 
recognised a silver dollar, and yelled at 
it with astonishment. With a precipitated 
sound of trampling and shuffling of bare 
feet, and with guttural cries, the mound 
of writhing bodies piled up to port 
detached itself from the ship’s side and 
shifted to starboard, sliding, inert and 
struggling, to a dull, brutal thump. The 
cries ceased. The boatswain heard a 
long moan through the roar and whistling 
of the wind; he saw an inextricable con- 
fusion of heads and shoulders, naked soles 
kicking upwards, fists raised, tumbling 
backs, legs, pigtails, faces. 

*“Good Lord!” he cried, horrified, and 
banged-to the iron door upon this vision. 

This was what he had come on the 
bridge to tell. He could not keep it to 
himself; and on board ship there is only 
one man to whom it is worth while to 
unburden yourself. On his passage back 
the hands in the alleyway swore at him 
for a fool. Why didn’t he bring that 
lamp? What the devil did the coolies 
matter to anybody? And when he came 
out, the extremity of the ship made what 
went on inside of her appear of little 
moment. 

At first he thought he had left the 
alleyway in the very moment of her 
sinking. ‘The bridge ladders had been 
washed away, but an enormous sea filling 
the after-deck floated him up. After that 
he had to lie on his stomach for some 
time, holding to a ring-bolt, getting his 
breath now and then, and swallowing sult 
water. He struggled farther on his hands 
and knees, too frightened and distracted 
to turn back. In this way he reached 
the after-part of the wheelhouse. In 
that comparatively sheltered spot he 
found the second mate. The boatswain 
was pleasantly surprised—his impression 
being that everybody on deck must have 
been washed away a long time ago. He 
asked eagerly where the Captain was. 

The second mate was lying low, like a 
malignant little animal under a hedge. 
“Captain? Gone overboard, after 
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getting us into this mess.” ‘The mate 
too, for all he knew or cared. Another 
fool. Didn’t matter. Everybody was 
going by-and-by. 

The boatswain crawled out again into 
the strength of the wind ; not because he 
much expected to find anybody, he said, 
but just to get away from “that man.” 
He crawled out as outcasts go to face 
an inclement world. Hence his great 
joy at finding Jukes and the Captain. 
But what was going on in the ’tween-deck 
was to him a minor matter by that time. 
Besides, it was difficult to make yourself 
heard. But he managed to convey the 
idea that the Chinamen had broken adrift 
together with their boxes, and that he had 
come up on purpose to report this. As 
to the hands, they were all right. Then, 
appeased, he subsided on the deck in a 
sitting posture, hugging with his arms and 
legs the stand of the engine-room telegraph 
an iron casting as thick asa post. When 
that went, why, he expected he would go 
too. He gave no more thought to the 
coolies. 





Captain MacWhirr made Jukes under- 
stand he wanted him to go down below— 
to see. 

“What could I do, sir?” And the 
trembling of his whole wet body caused 
his voice to sound like bleating. 

“See! Boss’n... says... adrift.” 

“That boss’n is a confounded fool,” 
howled Jukes shakily, 

The absurdity of the demand made upon 
him revolted Jukes. He was as unwilling 
to go as if the moment he had left the 
deck the ship were sure to sink. 

‘“‘T must know . . . can’t leave... 

“They'll settle, sir.” 

“Fight . . . boss’n says they fight... . 
Why? Can’t have fighting 
board ship. . . . Much rather keep you 
here... case... I should. . . washed 
overboard myself. . . . Stop it ... some 
way. . . . You see and tell me ‘ 
through engine-room tube. . . . Don’t 
want you... come up here... too 
often. . . . Dangerous . . . moving about 
s+ » Geck,” 

Jukes, held with his head in chancery, 
had to listen to what seemed horrible 
suggestions, 

“Don’t want . . . you get lost . . . so 
long... ship isn’t... . Rout . . . Good 


” 


man... Ship... may... through this 
. all right yet.” 


All at once Jukes understood he would 
have to go. 

** Do you think she may ?” he screamed. 

But the wind devoured the reply, 
out of which Jukes heard only the one 
word, pronounced with great energy 
(ee 

Captain MacWhirr released Jukes, and 
bending over the boatswain, yelled ‘Get 
back with the mate.” Jukes only knew 
that the arm was gone off his shoulders. 
He was dismissed with his orders—to do 
what? He was exasperated into letting 
go his hold carelessly, and on the instant 
was blown away. It seemed to him that 
nothing could stop him from being blown 
right over the stern. He flung himself 
down hastily, and the boatswain, who was 
following, fell on him. 

“Don’t you get up yet, sir,” cried the 
boatswain. ‘“ No hurry !” 

A sea swept over. Jukes understood 
the boatswain to splutter that the bridge 
ladders were gone. “I'll lower you down, 
sir, by your hands,” he screamed. He 
shouted also something about the smoke- 
stack being as likely to go overboard as 
not. Jukes thought it very possible, and 
imagined the fires out, the ship helpless. 
. . . The boatswain by his side kept on 
yelling. ‘‘What? What is it?” Jukes 
cried distressfully ; and the other repeated, 
“What would my old woman say if she 
saw me now?” 

In the alleyway, where a lot of water 
had got in and splashed in the dark, 
the men were still as death, till Jukes 
stumbled against one of them and cursed 
him savagely for being in the way. Two 
or three voices then asked, eager and 
weak, “ Any chance for us, sir?” 

“What’s the matter with you fools?” 
he said brutally. He felt as though he 
could throw himself down amongst them 
and never move any more. But they 
seemed cheered; and in the midst of 
obsequious warnings, “ Look out! Mind 
that manhole lid, sir,” they lowered him 
into the bunker. The boatswain tumbled 
down after him, and as soon as he had 
picked himself up he remarked, ‘She 
would say, ‘Serve you right, you old 
fool, for going to sea.’” 

The boatswain had some means, and 
madea point of alluding to them frequently. 
His wife—a fat woman—and two grown- 
up daughters kept a greengrocer’s shop. 

In the dark, Jukes, unsteady on his legs, 
listened to a faint thunderous patter. A 
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deadened screaming went on steadily at 
his elbow, as it were : and from above the 
louder tumult of the storm descended 
upon these near sounds. His head 
swam. ‘To him, too, in that bunker, the 
motion of the ship seemed novel and 
menacing, sapping his resolution as 
though he had never been afloat before. 

He had half a mind to scramble out 
again; but the remembrance of Captain 
MacWhirr’s voice made this impossible. 
His orders were to go and see. What 
was the good of it, he wanted to know. 
inraged, he told himself he would see— 
of course. But the boatswain, staggering 
clumsily, warned him to be careful how 
he opened that door ; there was a blamed 
fight going on. And Jukes, as if in great 
bodily:pain, desired irritably to know what 
the devil they were fighting for. 

“Dollars! Dollars, sir. All their 
rotten chests got burst open. Blamed 
money skipping all over the place, and 
they are tumbling after it head over heels— 
tearing and biting like anything. <A 
regular little hell in there.” 

Jukes convulsively opened the door. 
The short boatswain peered under his arm. 

One of the lamps had gone out, broken 
perhaps. Rancorous, guttural cries burst 
out loudly on their ears, and a strange 
panting sound, the working of all these 
straining breasts. A hard blow hit the 
side of the ship: water fell above with a 
stunning shock, and in the forefront of 
the gloom, where the air was reddish and 
thick, Jukes saw a head bang the deck 
violently, two thick calves waving, 
muscular arms twined round a_ naked 
body, a yellow face, open-mouthed and 
with a set wild stare, look up and slide 
away. An empty chest clattered turning 
over; a man fell head first with a jump, 
as if lifted by a kick; and farther off, 
indistinct, others streamed like a mass of 
rolling stones down a bank, beating the 
deck with their feet and flourishing their 
arms wildly. The hatchway ladder was 
loaded with coolies swarming on it like 
bees on a branch. They hung in a 
crawling, stirring cluster, beating madly 
with their fists the underside of the 
battened hatch, and the headlong rush 
of the water above was heard in the 
intervals of their yelling. The ship heeled 
over more, and they began to drop off: 
first one went, then two, then all the rest 
went together, falling straight off with a 
great cry. 
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Jukes was confounded. ‘The boatswain, 
with gruff anxiety, begged him, “ Don’t 
you go in there, sir.” 

The whole place seemed to twist upon 
itself, jumping incessantly the while ; and 
when the ship rose to a sea Jukes fancied 
that all these men would be shot upon 
him in a body. He backed out, swung 
the door to, and with trembling hands 
pushed at the bolt... . 

As soon as his mate had gone Captain 
MacWhirr, left alone on the bridge, 
sidled and staggered as far as the wheel- 
house. Its door being hinged forward, 
he had to fight the gale for admittance, 
and when at last he managed to enter, it 
was with a clatter and a bang, as though 


the had been fired through the wood. 


He stood within, holding the handle. 

The steering-gear leaked steam, and 
in the confined space the glass of the 
binnacle made a shiny oval of light in a thin 
white fog. ‘The wind howled, hummed, 
whistled, with sudden booming gusts that 
rattled the doors and shutters in the 
vicious patter of sprays. Two coils of 
lead-line and a small canvas bag hung on , 
a long lanyard, swung wide off, and came 
back clinging to the bulkheads. The 
gratings underfoot were nearly afloat ; with 
every sweeping blow of a sea, water 
squirted violently through the cracks all 
round the door, and the man at the helm 
had flung down his cap, his coat, and 
stood propped against the gear-casing in 
a stripped cotton shirt open on his breast. 
The little brass wheel in his hands had 
the appearance of a bright and fragile 
toy. ‘The cords of his neck stood hard 
and lean, a dark patch lay in the hollow 
of his throat, and his face was still and 
sunken as in death. . 

Captain MacWhirr wiped his eyes. ‘The 
sea that had nearly taken him overboard 
had, to his great annoyance, washed his 
sou’-wester hat off his bald head. The 
fluffy, fair hair, soaked and darkened, 
resembled a mean skein of cotton threads 
festooned round his bare skull. He 
breathed slowly, and his face,. glistening 
with sea-water, had been made crimson 
with the wind, with the sting of sprays. 
He looked as though he had come off 
sweating from before a furnace. 

“You here ?” he muttered heavily. 

The second mate had found his way 
into the wheelhouse some time before. 
He had fixed himself in a corner with 
his knees up, a fist pressed against each 
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temple ; and this attitude suggested rage, 


e 


sorrow, resignation, surrender, with a sort 


of concentrated unforgiveness. He said 
mournfully and defiantly, ‘‘ Well, it’s my 
watch below now: ain’t it ?” 

The steam gear clattered, stopped, 
clattered again: and the helmsman’s eye- 
balls seemed to project out of a hungry 
face as if the compass card behind the 
binnacle glass had been meat. God 
knows how long he had been left there 
to steer, as if forgotten by all his ship- 
mates. ‘The bells had not been struck ; 
there had been no reliefs: the  ship’s 
routine had gone down wind; but he was 
trying to keep her head north-north-east. 
The rudder might have been gone for all 
he knew, the fires out, the engines broken 
down, the ship ready to roll over like a 
corpse. He was anxious not to get 
muddled and lose control of her head, 
because the compass-card swung far both 
ways, wriggling onthe pivot, and sometimes 
seemed to whirl right round. He suffered 
from mental stress. He was_ horribly 
afraid, also, of the wheelhouse going. 
Mountains of water kept on tumbling 
against it. When the ship took one of 
her desperate dives the corners of his 
lips twitched. 

Captain MacWhirr looked up at the 
wheelhouse clock. Screwed to the bulk- 
head, it had a white face on which the 
black hands appeared to stand quite still. 
It was half-past one in the morning. 

** Another day,” he muttered to himself. 

The second mate heard him, and lifting 
his head as one grieving amongst ruins, 
“You won't see it break,” he exclaimed. 
His wrists and his knees could be seen 
to shake violently. “No, by God! You 
wont...” 

He took his face again between his fists. 

The body of the helmsman had moved 


slightly, but his head didn’t budge on his ° 


neck,—like a stone head fixed to look one 
way from a column. During a roll that 
all but took his booted legs from under 
him, and in the very stagger to save 
himself, Captain MacWhirr said austerely, 
“Don’t you pay any attention to_ what 
that man says.” And then, with an 


indefinable change of tone, very grave, 
he added, “ He isn’t on duty.” 

The sailor said nothing. 

The hurricane boomed, shaking the 
little place, which seemed air-tight ; and 
the light of the binnacle flickered all the 
time. 





“You haven’t been relieved,” Captain 
MacWhirr went on, looking down. “I 
want you to stick to the helm, though, as 
long as you can. You've got the hang 
of her. Another man coming here might 
make a mess of it. Wouldn’t do. No 
child’s play. And the hands are probably 
busy with a job down below. . . . Think 
you can?” 

The steering gear leaped into an abrupt 
short clatter, stopped smouldering like an 
ember ; and the still man, with a motion- 
less gaze, burst out, as if all the passion 
in him had gone into his lips: ‘ By 
Heavens, sir! I can steer for ever if 
nobody talks to me.” 


“Oh! aye! All mght,...” The 
Captain lifted his eyes for the first time 
to the man, “. . . Hackett.” 


And he seemed to dismiss this matter 
from his mind. He stooped to the 
engine-room speaking-tube, blew in, and 
bent his head. Mr. Rout below answered, 
and at once Captain MacWhirr put his 
lips to the mouthpiece. 

With the uproar of the gale around him 
he applied alternately his lips and his ear, 
and the engineer’s voice mounted to him, 
harsh and as if out of the heat of an 
engagement. One of the stokers was 
disabled, the others had given in, the 
second engineer and the donkey-man 
were firing-up. ‘The third engineer was 
standing by the steam-valve. ‘The engines 
were being tended by hand. How was 
it above ? 

“Bad enough. It mostly rests with 
you,” said Captain MacWhirr. Was the 
mate down there yet? No? he would be 
presently. Would Mr. Rout let him talk 
through the speaking-tube ? — through 
the deck speaking-tube, because he—the 
Captain—was going out again on the 
bridge directly—There was some trouble 
amongst the Chinamen. They were 
fighting, it seemed. Couldn’t. allow 
fighting, anyhow. 

Mr. Rout had gone away, and Captain 
MacWhirr could feel against his ear the 
pulsation of the engines, like the beat of 
the ship’s heart. Mr. Rout’s voice down 
there shouted something distantly. ‘The 
ship pitched headlong, the pulsation 
leaped with a hissing tumult, and stopped 
dead. Captain MacWhirr’s face was im- 
passive, and his eyes were fixed aimlessly 
at the crouching shape of the second 
mate. Again Mr. Rout’s voice cried out 
in the depths, and the pulsating beats 
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recommenced, with slow strokes —growing 
swifter. 

Mr. Rout had returned to the tube. 
“Tt don’t matter much what they do,” 
he said hastily ; and then, with irritation, 
“She takes these dives as if she never 
meant to come up again.” 

«‘ Awful sea,” said the Captain’s voice 
from above. 

“Don’t let me drive her under,” barked 
Solomon Rout up the pipe. 

“Dark and rain. Can’t see what’s 
coming,” uttered the voice. “ Must— 
keep—her—moving—enough to steer— 
and chance it,” it went on to state dis- 
tinctly. 

“‘T am doing as much as I dare.” 

“We are—getting—smashed up—a good 
deal up here,” proceeded the voice mildly. 
“ Doing—fairly well—though. Of course, 
if the wheelhouse should go. . .” 

Mr. Rout, bending an attentive ear, 
muttered peevishly something under his 
breath. 

But the deliberate voice up there be- 
came animated to ask: “ Jukes turned 
up yet?” Then, after a short wait, “I 
wish he would beara hand. I want him 
to be done and come up here in case of 
anything. ‘To look after the ship. I am 
all alone. The second mate’s lost. 4 

“What?” shouted Mr. Rout into the 
engine-room, taking his head away. ‘Then 
up the tube he cried, “ Gone overboard ?” 
and clapped his ear to. 

* Lost his nerve,” the voice from above 
was proceeding in a matter-of-fact tone. 
“Damned awkward, this.” 

Mr. Rout, listening with bowed neck, 
opened his eyes wide. However, he 
heard something like the sounds of a 
scuffle and broken exclamations coming 
down to him. He strained his hearing ; 
and all the time Beale, the third engineer, 
with his arms uplifted, held between the 
palms of his hands the rim of a little 
black wheel projecting at the side of a 
big copper pipe. He seemed to be 
poising it above his head, as though it 
were a correct attitude in some sort of 
game. 

To steady himself, he pressed his 
shoulder against the white bulkhead, one 
knee bent, and a sweat-rag tucked in 
his belt hanging on his hip. His smooth 
cheek was begrimed and flushed, and 
the coal dust on his eyelids, like the 
black pencilling of a make-up, enhanced 
the liquid brilliance of the whites, giving 


to his youthful face something of a 
feminine, exotic and fascinating aspect. 
When the ship pitched he would with 
hasty movements of his hands screw hard 
at the little wheel. 

“Gone crazy,” began the Captain’s 
voice suddenly. ‘“ Rushed at me... Just 
now. Had to knock him down. ... This 
minute. You heard, Mr. Rout ?” 

“The devil!” muttered Mr. Rout. 
‘** Look out, Beale!” 

His voice rang out like the blast of a 
warning trumpet, between the iron walls 
of the engine-room. Painted white, they 
rose high into the dusk of the skylight, 
sloping like a roof; and the whole lofty 
space resembled the interior of a monu- 
ment, divided by floors of iron grating, 
with lights flickering at different levels, 
and a mass of gloom lingering within 
the columnar stir of machinery under the 
motionless swelling of the cylinders. A 
loud and wild resonance, made up of all 
the noises of the hurricane, dwelt in the 
still warmth of the air. There was in it 
the smell of hot metal, of oil, and a 
slight mist of steam. ‘The blows of the 
sea seemed to traverse it in an unringing, 
stunning shock, from side to side. 

Gleams, like pale long flames, trembled 
upon the polish of metal ; from the floor- 
ing below the enormous crank-heads 
emerged in their turns with a flash of 
brass and steel—going over; while the 
connecting-rods, big-jointed, like skeleton 
limbs, seemed to thrust them down and 
pull them up again with an irresistible 
precision. And deep in the half-light 
other rods dodged deliberately to and fro, 
crossheads nodded, discs of metal rubbed 
against each other slow and gentle in a 
commingling of shadows and gleams. 

Sometimes all those powerful and 
unerring movements would slow down 
simultaneously, as if they had been the 
functions of a living organism, stricken 
suddenly by the blight of languor ; and 
Mr. Rout’s eyes would blaze darker in 
his long sallow face. He was fighting 
this fight in a pair of carpet. slippers. 
A short shiny jacket barely covered his 
loins, and his white wrists protruded far 
out of the tight sleeves, as though the 
emergency had added to his stature, 
lengthened his limbs, augmented his 
pallor, hollowed his eyes. 

He moved, climbing high up, dis- 
appearing low down, with a_ restless, 
purposeful industry, and when he stood 
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still, holding the guard-rail in front of 
the starting-gear, he would keep glancing 
to the right at the steam-gauge, at the 
water-gauge, fixed upon the white wall in 
the light of a swaying lamp. ‘The mouths 
of two speaking-tubes gaped stupidly at his 
elbow, and the dial of the engine-room 
telegraph resembled a clock of large 
diameter, bearing on its face curt words 
instead of figures. ‘They stood out heavily 
black, around the pivot-head of the solitary 
hand, emphatically symbolic of loud ex- 
clamations: AHEAD, ASTERN, SLow, HALr, 
STAND By ; and the fat black hand pointed 
downwards to the word FuLt, which, 
thus singled out, captured the eye as a 
sharp cry secures attention. 

The wood-encased bulk of the low- 
pressure cylinder, frowning portly from 
above, emitteda faint wheeze at every thrust, 
and except for that low hiss the engines 
worked their steel limbs headlong or 
slow with a silent determined smoothness. 
And all this, the white walls, the moving 
steel, the floor plates under Solomon 
Rout’s feet, the floors of iron grating 
above his head, the dusk and the gleams, 
uprose and sank continuously, with one 
accord, upon the harsh wash of the waves 
against the ship’s side. The whole lofti- 
ness of the place, booming hollow to the 
great voice of the wind, swayed at the 
top like a tree, would go over bodily, 
as if borne down this way and that by 
tremendous blasts. 

“You've got to hurry up,” shouted 
Mr. Rout, as soon as he saw Jukes 
appear in the stokehold doorway. 

Jukes’ glance was wandering and tipsy ; 
his red face was puffy, as though he had 
overslept himself. He had had an 
arduous road, and had travelled over it 
with immense vivacity, the agitation of 
his mind corresponding to the scrambling 
exertions of his body. He had rushed 
up out of the bunker, stumbling in the 
dark alleyway amongst a lot of bewildered 
men who, trod upon, asked “ What’s up, 
sir?” in awed mutters all round him ;— 
down into the stokehold, missing many 
iron rungs in his hurry, down into a 
place deep as a well, black as Tophet, 
tipping over back and forth like a see-saw. 
Lumps of coal skipped to and fro, from 
end to end, rattling like an avalanche on 
a slope of iron. 

Somebody in there moaned with pain, 
and somebody else could be seen crouching 
over what seemed the prone body of a 
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man ; a lusty voice blasphemed ; and the 
glow under each fire-door was like a pool 
of flaming blood radiating quietly in a 
velvety blackness. 

A gust of wind struck upon the nape 
of Jukes’ neck, and next moment he felt 
it streaming about his wet ankles. ‘The 
stokehold ventilators hummed: in front 
of the six fire-doors two men, stripped to 
the waist, staggered and stooped, wrestling 
with two shovels. 

“Hallo! Plenty of draught now,” 
yelled ‘the second engineer at once, as 
though he had been all the time looking 
out for Jukes. The donkeyman, a dapper 
little chap with a dazzling fair skin and 
a tiny, gingery moustache, worked in a 
sort of mute transport. They were keeping 
a full head of steam, and a_ profound 
rumbling, as of an empty furniture van 
trotting over a bridge, made a sustained 
bass to all the other noises of the place. 

“Blowing off all the time,” went on 
yelling the second. With a sound as of 
a hundred scoured saucepans, the orifice 
of a ventilator spat upon his shoulder a 
sudden gush of salt water, and he volleyed 
a stream of curses upon all things on 
earth including his own soul, ripping and 
raving, and all the time attending to his 
business. With a sharp clash of metal 
the ardent pale glare of the fire opened 
upon his bullet head, showing his splutter- 
ing lips, his insolent face, and with another 
clang closed like the white-hot wink of an 
iron eye. 

“Where’s the blooming ship? Can 
you tell me? blast my eyes! Under 
water--or what? It’s coming here in 
tons. Are the condemned cowls gone to 
Hades? Hey? Don’t you know any- 
thing—you jolly sailor-man you... . ?” 

Jukes, after a bewildered moment, had 
been helped by a roll to dart through ; and 
as soon as his eyes took in the comparative 
vastness, peace and brilliance of, the 
engine-room, the ship, setting her stern 
heavily in the water, sent him charging 
head down upon Mr. Rout. 

The chief's arm, long like a tentacle, 
and straightening as if worked by a spring, 
went out to meet him, and deflected his 
rush into a spin towards the speaking- 
tubes. At the same time Mr. Rout 
repeated earnestly : “‘ You’ve got to hurry 
up, whatever it is.” 

Jukes yelled “ Are you there, sir ?” and 
listened. Nothing. Suddenly the roar 
of the wind fell straight into his ear, but 
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presently a small voice shoved aside the 
shouting hurricane quietly. 

“You, Jukes >—Well?” 

Jukes was ready to talk: it was only 
time that seemed to be wanting. It was 
easy enough to account for everything. He 
could perfectly imagine the coolies battened 
down in the reeking ’tween-deck, lying sick 
and scared between the rows of chests. 
Then one of these chests—or perhaps 
several at once—breaking loose in a roll, 
knocking out others, sides splitting, lids 
flying open, and all these clumsy China- 
men rising up in a body to save ‘their 
property. Afterwards every fling of the 
ship would hurl that tramping, yelling mob 
here and there, from side to side, in a 
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whirl of smashed wood, torn clothing, 
rolling dollars. A struggle once started, 
they would be unable to stop them- 
selves. Nothing could stop them now 
except main force. It was a disaster. 
He had seen it, and ‘that was all he 
could say. Some of them must be 
dead, he believed. The rest would go 
on fighting. . 

He sent up his words, tripping over 
each other, crowding the narrow tube. 
They mounted as if into a silence of an 
enlightened comprehension dwelling alone 
up there witha storm. And Jukes wanted 
to be dismissed from the face of that 
odious trouble intruding on the great 
need of the ship. 


(To be continued. ) 
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WAR WITH ENGLAND. 


IS AN INVASION OF ENGLAND POSSIBLE ? 


BY MAJOR HOENIG, OF 


THE GERMAN ARMY. 


[Zn the November Number of this Magazine an article by a French officer was published, showing 
the possibility of the invasion of England from the French point of view. The following 


paper ts from the pen of a German officer who ts a well-known authority on 


tactics, 


and is a translation of an article taken from ‘* Die Woche”—published and printed by 


August Scherl, Berlin.—Ep. P. M. M.]J 


ENERAL MERCIER, the late 
War Minister of France, has on 


two occasions lately publicly dis- 
cussed the possibility of a descent on 
the English coasts. ‘This was impolitic, 
as the General trenched on his official 
position as War Minister. Nevertheless 
the incident has a far-reaching significance, 
the discussion having broken out re- 
peatedly during the last few years, and 
under various guises. 

In these circumstances it is interesting 
to recall the plan of Napoleon I.—pre- 
cisely because of the very different con- 
ditions which now prevail. This plan 
certainly remained little but a skeleton, 
but is nevertheless of considerable 
historical and military interest, just as 
are the great memoirs of Moltke—of 
which so much has already been (and 
probably more will yet be) written. The 
details of such a sketch, or record, are 
naturally not drawn up for eternity ; they 


require correction up-to-date ; but if the 
initial conception be correct, the kernel 
of the record—its essence, in short— 
remains valuable much longer than might 
be supposed. For this reason the records 
of sieges count amongst state secrets—of 
however ancient date they may be. 

An excellent account of Napoleon’s 
plan of campaign, and the preparations 
involved, may be found in the volumes 
recently published by Dr. von Pflugk- 
Hartung ; from the pen of Captain zur 
See-Stenzel. 

ingland had hesitated to evacuate the 
island of Malta, which had been ceded by 
the treaty of Amiens; in the beginning 
of March she began to equip, and on 
May 15th declared war against France. 
The majority of Napoleon’s battleships 
were at this time scattered throughout the 
colonies, and in danger of capture by the 
English. Whilst the overwhelming British 
fleet cut off her sea communications, and 
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threatened France’s colonies, her national 
credit—but recently restored—suffered 
notably. Napoleon would have required 
an unlimited exchequer to carry out his 
plan of campaign arranged in 1801, 
According to it he proposed to cross the 
Channel at its narrowest point, and march 
direct on the English capital. Only, 
while in 1801 he proposed to open 
operations with a force of 40,000 men 
and 36 gunboats, he now prepared to 
land 150,000 men, and gave orders for 
the construction of 2,000 barges, of five 
different descriptions, to enable them to 
land on the flat, sandy shore between 
Dover and Hastings without boats. ‘The 
carrying capacity of these barges varied 
from 6 to 72 men, and their armament 
from one to twelve heavy cannon. The 
greater number of these boats were dis- 
tributed throughout the harbours from 
Flushing to Bordeaux ; some lay in the 
navigable rivers of the Netherlands, and 
were to assemble at Ostend, Dunkirk, 
Calais, Ambleteuse, Wimereux, Etaples, 
and Boulogne. ‘The latter place was his 
headquarters ; later on, the first three 
were abandoned. To shelter these 
transports from the weather, and also 
from the enemy’s cruisers, Napoleon gave 
orders for the construction of two large 
docks, with locks and quays, at Boulogne ; 
the same was done at Ambleteuse and 
Wimereux. ‘These ports were protected 
by numerous batteries. Boulogne, which 
had three forts, with 500 cannon and 
mortars, was furnished with a blockading 
fleet of gunboats, to protect its mouth. 
For the safeguarding of the journey to 
headquarters, Napoleon had __ batteries 
placed opposite the indicated places of 
anchorage all round the coast, as far as 
Bordeaux. So much for the protection 
of the base of operations. 

To ensure the safety of the Channel- 
crossing, Napoleon caused all the fortified 
ports to be armed hurriedly, and gave to 
the squadron at Toulon the chief ré/e. 
That was, to slip out unnoticed, and pick 
up, if possible, the French and Spanish 
boats in Carthagena, Cadiz, and Ferrol, 
and, by a roundabout route (so as to 
escape notice in the Channel), to relieve 
the port of Brest —then blockaded by the 
British—or, with east winds, to coast 
round the north of Great Britain, back 
through the North Sea; then, joining 
forces with the squadron lying at Texel, 
to reach Boulogne. 


The whole design was treated with the 
utmost secrecy ; in 1801 Admiral Decrés 
alone was privy to it; only towards the 
close of 1805 did Napoleon take Admiral 
Latouche-Tréville into his confidence. 
Latouche-Tréville was appointed to the 
chief command of the squadron at 
Toulon; Admiral Bruix, commander of 
the fleet ; the strongest of the squadrons 
was taken over by  ‘Truguet, later 
Ganteaume ; Villeneuve took that at 
Rochefort. 

Admiral Cornwallis, however, held the 
port of Brest closely invested for two 
years, thus rendering useless 21 French 
ships of the line ; over and above this, 
he also kept the ports of lOrient, Roche- 
fort, and Ferrol closely blockaded. <A 
little later Nelson hemmed in the French 
fleet at ‘Toulon; while Admiral Keith, 
from the mouth of the ‘Thames, kept the 
Dutch fleet shut in at Texel, and pre- 
vented the assemblage of the flat-boat 
fleet. 

On November 28th, 1805, General 
Rocheambeau, in the West Indies, capitu- 
lated ; the heaviest blow was, however, 
the death at ‘Toulon, on August 28th, 
1804, of Admiral Latouche-Tréville-—the 
only commander really worthy to be 
opposed to Nelson. By the advice of 
Decrés, Napoleon named Villeneuve his 
successor; his post at Rochefort being 
filled by Admiral Missiessy. In the be- 
ginning of November, 1804, Napoleon 
went over to Texel with 7 ships of the 
line and a transport fleet for 25,000 men, 
under General Marmont. In Boulogne 
and neighbourhood were more than 2,000 
transports for 150,000 men; in Brest, 21 
men-of-war, under Ganteaume ; in l’Orient 
and Rochefort, 8 ships of the line; in 
Ferrol, 5 French and Spanish ones ; in 
Cadiz, 1 French and 12 to 15 Spanish; 
in Carthagena, 6 Spanish ; and in ‘Toulon, 
11 battleships, under Villeneuve. As 
Napoleon counted two Spanish battleships 
to one French one, the vessels at Brest 
and Texel did not come under considera- 
tion; Napoleon, therefore, had only 55 
ships, of which 25 were on foreign stations, 
to 85 English. 

With the intention of attracting a strong 
force to the West Indies, Napoleon in 
December 1804 ordered Villeneuve to 
run out from Toulon with 11 ships and 
a land force of 6,000 men, while Missiessy 
was to sail from Rochefort with 5 ships. 
At Cadiz Villeneuve was to pick up the 
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ships stationed there; and, if after six 
weeks’ stay at Martinique Missiessy was 
not joined by Villeneuve, Missiessy was 
to return alone to Rochefort. 

Villeneuve was directed to remain 35 
days in the West Indies, then to make 
for Ferrol, and, drawing off the Spanish 
and French ships of the line at the latter 
port, with the 35 ships (and also, if 
practicable, those at Rochefort and 
’Orient) to run in to Brest, and there 
to join Ganteaume, if possible evading 
any encounter with the enemy. ‘To the 
56 men-of-war lying in the Channel fell 
the task of protecting the invading force 
in its passage across to England. 

Missiessy and Villeneuve reached the 
West Indies in safety ; meantime Napoleon 
had ordered Ganteaume also to take 21 
ships of the line from Brest, and follow 
them to Martinique, notifying Villeneuve 
to that effect. After having assembled 
in Martinique, the two Admirals were 
to get back to Boulogne at latest by 
July roth, 1805. But as Ganteaume was 
not permitted to engage the blockading 
fleet at Brest, he was unable to run the 
gauntlet and get out to sea, Missiessy 
and Villeneuve missed each other in 
the West Indies. Missiessy therefore 
returned to Rochefort, arriving there on 
May a2ist, 1805. Villeneuve did not 
remain at Martinique the prescribed 35 
days; but hearing that Nelson with 14 
ships was at Barbadoes, sailed for Europe, 
pursued by Nelson Gibraltar-wards. 

The Curieux brought the news to 
England, supplying ev route stores and 
hospital requisites to the confederated 
fleet off Ferrol. In consequence of this 
the squadron at Rochefort joined that 
off Ferrol. On July toth there were 15 
battleships assembled, which on July 22nd 
gave battle to Villeneuve without decisive 
result. While the English Admiral Calder 
returned to his post before Ferrol, Ville- 
neuve sailed for Corunna, receiving there 
a new order of Napoleon’s of July 16th, 
desiring him as quickly and in as great 
force as possible to reach Boulogne, in 
case of necessity the squadron being per- 
mitted to take refuge at Cadiz. By this 
alteration of Villeneuve’s course Napoleon’s 
plan for the invasion of England was 
practically shattered. 

The flotilla congregated at Boulogne 
since the end of July, 1805, numbered 
339 armed transports, among them 1,204 
gunboats and 954 transports, altogether 


2,295 vessels, with about 17,090 fighting 
men, and was arranged in six divisions. 
Admiral Lacrosse had, since the death 
of Bruix in March, held the chief com- 
mand. ‘The Generals of the four army 
corps detailed to land in England were 
Soult, Ney, Lannes, and Davoust. This 
force numbered 150,000 men, to which 
must be added 25,oco men under Mar- 
mont in Holland, who were to follow 
direct by different transports. 

Napoleon had arrived at Boulogne on 
August 5th. Everything was ready, and 
the troops could have been at sea in two 
hours, and, with favourable winds, on the 
shores of England in from eight to ten. 
Whilst awaiting, in a great state of tension, 
the appearance of his fleet, Napoleon, on 
August 7th, received the news of Ville- 
neuve’s engagement with Calder as that 
of a decisive victory; so that when, on 
the 1th of the same month, he was 
informed of Villeneuve having taken 
refuge at Corunna, his anger knew no 
bounds. However, the later news 
reaching him on August 21st that the 
Admiral had sailed again from Corunna 
to Ferrol, somewhat revived his hopes. 
Even as late as the 23rd he still hoped to 
carry through his plan; till, on the 25th, 
came the tidings of Villeneuve’s flight to 
Cadiz. ‘The well-matured plans of two 
years were thus dashed to the ground. 
The final destruction of the French fleet, 
off ‘Trafalgar, is familiar to all. 

When Napoleon first drew up his plan, 
he was well aware of the naval superiority 
of England ; he therefore expended all his 
efforts on the strengthening of his fleet— 
only in this direction he was not so 
successful as might, from his great 
organising qualities, have been expected: 
But he still held fast to his original plan ; 
hoping that, like the great Suffren, he 
might succeed in drawing off enough: of 
England’s fighting strength in other 
directions to enable the Channel-crossing 
to be made in safety with the force 
available. He was doubtless aware that 
the presumption that a landing could be 
made implied supremacy at sea; not 
possessing this, he hoped, through jimesse 
and the enfeebling results of a decisive 
engagement, to secure the opportunity 
desired. It is difficult to comprehend 
how a leader who was accustomed to 
stake everything on a decisive engage- 
ment could have made the mistake of 
expecting to find in naval manceuvres a 
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substitute for a battie on land. Under 
the then existing conditions—cables and 
steamships being unknown, and all opera- 
tions dependent on the uncertainties of 
wind and _ weather—Napoleon’s _ plan 
appears doubly hazardous. His calcula- 
tion that by manceuvring he could bring 
together a certain number of ships— 
sailing vessels —at a prearranged moment, 
at a given rendezvous at sea, showed a 
lack of the clearness of foresight and 
perspicacity displayed in the plotting of 
his land campaigns; the design “ smelt 
too much of the midnight oil,” and _ there- 
fore had little chance of success in its 
execution. ‘The fleets at Brest and Texel 
meanwhile remained shut up; the junction 
of those in the West Indies did not come 
off ; finally, the alteration of course by 
Villeneuve wrecked the whole affair. 

Napoleon, however, depended far too 
blindly on his ‘star ”—his risky expedition 
to Egypt, instead of serving as a warning, 
only tending to confirm him in its worship. 

To-day the conditions under which 
such an invasion could be carried out 
are so far more favourable, in that steam 
and electricity enable naval operations, 
within a limited area, to be projected, 
calculated, and carried out with the 
same exactitude as military manceuvres. 
The modern transports accommodate 
more troops. Steam has enormously 
accelerated navigation. But in England’s 
favour we must calculate her overwhelming 
naval power, and also the fact that it 
would be impossible to keep secret the 
gigantic preparations involved in the 
transport of several hundred thousands of 
men. Even Napoleon could not accom- 
plish this. ‘The other necessary prepara- 
tions also have not become any simpler, 
and could not escape the notice of England. 
The building of an armoured ship takes 
more time than was required for that of a 
wooden one, and, as the naval programmes 
of the Great Powers reveal, a great navy 
is the work of many years. 

Until lately England, amongst maritime 
powers, was easily first in this constructive 
contest ; she distances France notably in 
this respect ; and, owing to a very @ propos 
vote in Parliament for naval construction, 
her preparations are in a great measure 
complete. But England, as -her daily 
press has made known distinctly enough, 
now drtscovers similar preparations in 
the naval projects of Russia, Germany, 
and France. These certainly change the 


political outlook ; only England has for 
some years laid it down as one of her 
elementary political principles that her 
fleet shall outweigh that of all these 
three powers combined. ‘That she can 
accomplish this in the future seems 
almost impossible. 

‘The English coasts offer many points 
where troops could be landed, and, as 
the late Admiral Tryon pointed out, many 
important manufacturing ports could be 
shelled, with serious consequences, by the 
invaders. Now, it may be taken as 
certain that the first step in the invasion 
of England would be a landing on her 
southern coasts, because this is the most 
direct route and the shortest crossing. 
Only one of the conditions of an under- 
taking of this kind would, necessarily, be 
a destructive engagement with the English 
fleet. Were this accomplished, the enemy 
would have gained much greater scope for 
their further operations. 

Hence it follows that if, at the critical 
moment, England desires to face with a 
bold front a possible future coalition of 
Great Powers, she must, in addition to 
keeping up her navy, pay much more 
attention to her home defences. ‘This 
involves a change in the laws governing 
enlistment, the organisation of the troops 
of the mother country, and, lastly, a 
systematically carried-out scheme of coast 
defence, with a yiew to the protection of 
the most important points. No other 
course of action would enable England to 
repel from her shores an enemy which 
had already gained a foothold thereon. 

England only succeeded by the most 
strenuous efforts in bringing low the 
greatest naval opponent it ever possessed— 
namely, France. ‘The struggle went on, 
with occasional lulls, from the time of 
Louis XIV. till the day of ‘Trafalgar, and 
England was favoured by fortune in 
several respects. Had Louis XIV. and 
his successors not abandoned the policy 
of Colbert, and sacrificed the power of 
France to the Continental Bourbon policy ; 
had Couvent not, by unexampled stupidity, 
ruined the French fleet ; and had not Fate, 
at the psychological moment, deprived 
France of her greatest naval hero, the 
story might have had another and a 
different ending. And yet, in spite of 
these experiences, France has up to the 
present day wasted her substance on 
unceasing experiments; while England, 
keeping the goal steadily and systematically 
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in view, has created the Complete. Worse 
still, France has experimented with the 
art of naval warfare also, and wavered 
from one principle to another, without 
grasping any of them with its full force. 
Did it desire to conquer England by a 
cruiser fleet, then it should have surpassed 
England in this detail ; was it to be a war 
of battleships, then all its strength 
should have been expended in_ that 
direction: it has the means of doing so. 
At present it leans exclusively neither to 
one nor the other. It has given England 
time for a great step in advance, and only 
an appreciation of this state of affairs 
makes the modern policy of France com- 
prehensible. 

It does not at present appear probable 
that France will overtake England from 
a maritime standpoint. France, however, 
is, as formerly, the only power which, 
in view of all the existing conditions, 
could attempt the landing of the necessary 
number of troops on English shores. So 
long as England has not this to fear, only 
the coalition of France with some other 
European power puts her in any danger ; 
and England has sufficient diplomatic 
methods of averting this. Still, the moment 
may come when these may fail her. After 
that an invasion would present few 
difficulties from a military point of view: 
the difficulties would lie in the defects 
inseparable from all coalitions. 

Still, easy as it would be to carry out 
an invasion under such conditions, at the 
same time it would be quite unnecessary. 
As explained, the first preliminary to any 





invasion would be the destruction of the 
English fleet, and this would doubtless 
take place close to her coasts. ‘The fleet 
once defeated, England stands like a 
gigantic fortress which needs no further 
be attacked from without, because she 
carries death within herself, in the form of 
grim starvation, which sooner or later must 
beat down all her powers of resistance. 

For the carrying out of a definite naval 
war Napoleon did not feel himself strong 
enough ; his plan of invasion was a mere 
pis-aller ; and when this was thrown aside, 
he was seized with another and no less 
unsafe and impossible idea—that of closing 
the doors of Continental markets to 
ingland. Both courses were dictated 
by his hatred of that country, which 
should serve us as a warning, for there 
is no worse guide than blind hatred. 

The late French War Minister, Mercier, 
in drawing attention to Napoleon’s plan, 
has done England a service, in so far 
that the possibility must be taken into 
consideration, that, after the naval de- 
cision, a campaign on land will, for 
definite reasons, still have to be carried 
through, for which naturally special pre- 
parations would require to be made. 
England must therefore prepare herself 
to oppose invasion of her shores to the 
utmost, and, in case she is unable to 
prevent this, must be prepared to quickly 
expel the invaders. 

The present coast defences and the 
army organisation of to-day do not give 
much promise of a consummation so 
devoutly to be desired by her sons. 


















sweet with primroses. ‘lhe wood- 

pigeons were falling to sleep in the 
tops of the oaks, and the woods rang 
with the braggart ‘ I’m-a-comin’—comin’ 
—comin’,” call of cock-pheasants strutting 
home to roost. 

Out of the hazel-coppice, black against 
the golden west, a path ran to the stile ; 
here stood a notice-board warning tres- 
passers ; beyond the stile the path ran 
among grey-limbed oaks standing out, 
their feet amid the primroses and heads 
in the pale evening. 

Out of the shadow of the hazel coppice 
a lady came swiftly. She wore a hat like 
a cavalier’s with sweeping plume and one 
side caught up, and beneath the brim a 
posy of white roses against the swarthy 
glory of her hair. And she walked 
swiftly and smote sharply upon her skirt 
with the glove in her ungloved hand; 
and, behind followed a man with a boy’s 
smile. 

So they came towards the stile; and the 
lady led swiftly, and the man followed ; 
and neither spoke. 

And at the stile the man led and the 
lady followed; and again in the clear 
wood, where beneath the branches the 
path lay dappled with sun, the lady led 
again swiftly and the man followed ; and 
neither spoke; and the man smiled. 

Thirty yards beyond the stile the lady 
stopped, and looked behind and about 
her. 

The man with the boy’s smile watched 
her. ‘Gone again?” he asked. 


ik was an evening of April, pale and 
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The lady looked through him, and 
beyond him, and back along the path, 
and answered nothing. 

“ Last time you lost it——” he began. 

**T haven’t lost it before,” she retorted, 
and searched. 

“Oh, but surely!” he said, and began 
to count upon his fingers. “There was 
when I hammered you at Ping-pong— 
that was the first. ‘The second was—— ’ 

She looked up into his eyes. 

** And this makes the third,” he said. 

*“That’s your shortest way home !” she 
said, and pointed back along the path. 

He looked at her, lifted his hat, and 
returned towards the stile. She dropped 
her eyes to her quest. 

A minute later his feet sounded 
leisurely climbing the stile ; then silence ; 
and she glanced up to see if he was gone. 

He was sitting on the stile. “I thought 
I was tired,” he said; “I thought Id sit 
a bit. I thought you wouldn’t mind,” he 
added. “It’s my stile, you know.” 

She turned her head and searched. 

“T can’t help, can I?” he asked ; and 
as she made no reply—‘ I’m so glad you 
won't let me; I like sitting so much 
better.” 

She turned round. “I thought I left 
my glove on the stile,” she said, cold as 
a star. 

**T thought you did too,” he said. 

She came towards him. 

“It’s not here now,” he said, “that I 
can see.” 

She stopped. “ I thought you said 

“No,” he said, “I said I thought.” 

“JT know I had it not a minute ago,” 
she said. 

“T know you had,” he said. “I saw 
you drop it.” 

She looked at him. 
didn’t you pick it up ?” 


” 





“Then why 


(Copyright, Alfred Ol! vant, 1902. 
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, 


“The lady swiftly led and the man followed.” 


*‘T daren’t,”’ he said. ‘‘ Last time I 
picked it up és 


“'That’s different.” 





“You said in such a pointed way— 


‘That’s my hand.’ ” 

**So it was.” 

“Ts a glove not a glove when there’s 
hand in it?” he asked. 

She turned her back. 

“Qh,” he said, “ you never told me.” 


a 


She walked away, searching ; and he 
sat and looked into the hollow of his 
right hand. 

“Tt can’t be far,” he said—‘ I know it 
can’t be far. ‘Though I doubt if you'll 
find it, I know it can’t be far.” 

“T’m not going till I have found it,” 
she said, and searched. 

“Right,” he said ; “I’m in no hurry,” 
and he settled himself on the stile. 
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She looked up. ‘I think I’d go home,” 
she said. 

‘“‘T must rest a little first,” he replied. 

** Shan’t you tire yourself watching me?” 
she asked. 

“* Not as long as I sit to it,” he replied. 

So she searched, and he sat ; and when 
her back was turned, he lost his lips in 
the hollow of his right hand, and repeated 
“Tt can’t be far—I know it can’t be far,” 
until she turned upon him with:—‘“I 
wish you’d shut up your parrot-on-a-perch 
cry.” 
“T thought it would encourage you,” 
he said humbly. 

“ Well, it doesn’t,” she said. 

‘Very well,” he said, and sat upon his 
hands and watched her search. 


** Any nearer finding it?” he asked at 
length. 

“Nearer than you, at all events,” she 
said. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he said, and 
rocked on his hands and sniggered. 

She looked up sharply. ‘‘ What are 
you giggling at?” 

“You,” he said. 

‘“‘Is it so funny seeing me hunt while 
you sit and grin ?” she asked, 

“It does amuse me,” he allowed. 

“Tt doesn’t amuse me at all,” she said. 

‘“You don’t see it quite as I do,” he 
said meekly. 

‘““No,” she retorted—‘‘I haven’t your 
sense of humour,” and she began to move 
away. 





“He settled himself on the stile.” 
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“ Going to give it up ?” he asked. 

“ Yes,” she said. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t,” he said. 
be far—I know it can’t be far.” 

“T’ve heard that before,” she said, 
trailing away. 

“Well, it stands to reason it must be 
here,” he said, “if no one has taken it.” 

“No one has been by,” she said, 
trailing away. 

“Then it must be here,” he said. 

She swept round. ‘Then perhaps 
you'll get down from your perch and 
find it.” 

“T should get no further towards finding 
it if I did,” he said, and rocked on his 
hands. 

“ Anyway,” she said, “I shculd like to 
see you look.” 

*T am looking,” he pleaded. 

“| think if you got down,” shesuggested. 

He slid down to his feet. “If it helps 
you in your trouble,” he said, “I can 
stand for a bit.” So he stood, leaning 
against the stile ; and she moved away. 

“ D’you give it up?” he asked. 

* Ves.” she said. 

“So do J,” he said, and climbed back 
to his seat. 

She stalked away. 

“T)on’t be cross with me,” he begged. 

‘**T am cross,” she said, marching on. 

‘*T know,” he said. 

She flared round. 
cried. 

“how annoying it must be,” he added. 

“It is,” she said, marching on. 

“ Was it so precious ?” he asked. 

‘““'To me,” she replied, marching on. 

He looked up curiously, and then 
glanced into the hollow of his hand. 

“Vet it was old,” he said, “if I may 
say so.” 

She turned, and he shut his right hand 
and sat upon it. 

“What are you judging by ?” 

“The look of it,” he said. 

“The look ?” she cried. 

“Ves,” he said, “ when I last saw it.” 

She turned again coldly. “It was not 
old,” she said. 

* T don’t know,” he said. 
the hole ?” 

“What hole ?” 

“The hole in the thumb.” 

“‘T never said there was a hole in the 
thumb.” 

“There was, though,” he said, “if I 
may say so.” 


“It can’t 


“Vou know?” she 


“What about 
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She turned. ‘May I ask how you 
came to know ?” she said deliberately. 

Leisurely he glanced up. “If there 
wasn’t,” he said, ‘‘may I ask how you got 
your thumb in?” 

She scorned him with her eyes, 
* Funny !” she said, and swung away. 

He jumped down from the stile and 
began to follow. ‘I thought you were | 
getting a bit low,” he said. 

“Did you ?” she said. 


TR, 








‘IT thought you wanted cheering,” he 
said. 
“Indeed!” she said. : 
“And it’s my day out,” he said, 
following. 
“Then Id go in,” she said. 
“Funny!” he said. 
She swept round on him, and he 
stopped dead. 
** What ?” 
**__we don’t find it,” ne said. 
She looked at him, and he looked back 
with innocent eyes. “Going in?” he 
asked. | 
“Tes.” 
** May I come ?” 
"NO." 
He stood in the path, and looked after 
her. “I wonder you care to leave your 
glove out at night alone,” he said, ‘‘and 
in a wood.” 
**T’'ll leave you to look for it,” she said. 
“If I find it, may I keep it?” he 
asked. 
“No, you mayn’t.” 
Nor” 
‘Certainly not,” with coldest emphasis. 
‘“‘ Not if I replace it?” he said, ““—with | 
another twice as good ?” : 
* You can’t,” she said. 
“ Why not ?” he asked. 
* You've nothing to match it with.” 
“ T must do my best with what I have,” 
he said. ll 
“ You’ve nothing, she said. 
“Qh yes, I have,” he said. ' 


sudden halt. 
“The evidence before my eyes,” he 
said. 
“Where ?” she asked. | 
“On your hand,” he said. 
“JT didn’t say I was wearing a pair,” 
she replied. 
“Weren't you?” he said. 
of you!” ; 
She swept away in scorn. 
“T’m afraid you're put out,” he said. 


“What?” she asked, and came to a { 
| 
| 
| 
| 


* How odd 





See ae 


i: nee 
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She replied nothing, walking on. 

“Did you like it so much ?” he asked, 
following. 

“ Yes." 

“ For its own sake ?” 

“No.” 

Then he looked up quickly. “It 
wasn’t given you ?” 

“ Yes, it was.” 

A sudden shadow crossed his face. 
“Oh,” he said. 

‘““What’s the matter?” she asked, 
looking round. 

“JT didn’t know it was given you,” he 
said, all gloom. 

“What difference does it make?” she 
asked. 

He stood and looked at his boet toes. 

“Tt is different,” he said, “ to buying 
Sg 
‘‘In what way ?” she asked sharply. 
“In this way,” he said, all gloom: “ it 
costs less.” 

She turned with a little snort of scorn 
and went on her way ; and he stood and 
looked at his right hand dolefully. 

*T didn’t know it was given you,” he 
said ; ‘I might have tried to find it if ’d 
known in time.” 

“ You know now,” she said, still walking 
away. 

“Tt’s a bit late now,” he said gloomily. 
“ But I’m sorry about it. I feel I might 
have done more.” 

She walked away without a word. 

“Are you angry?” he asked, looking up. 

She slackened a little. ‘‘ Not angry,” 
she said ; “of course I’m sorry.” 

“So am JI,” he said, contritely. 

“Well,” she said, relenting, ‘never 
mind. It’s not your fault.” 

He grunted. 

She paused suddenly, and half turned 
towards him. “You see,” she said, 
suddenly shy, “it wouldn’t matter, only it 
was given me by a-—by a——” 

He looked up quickly. ‘‘ ‘By a——.’?” 
he said, ‘by a——’? I didn’t catch the 
name.” 

“ By a friend,” she said. 

He looked at her, half smiling. ‘‘ How 
sweet of her!” he said. 

She poked among the leaves with her 
parasol. “ Wasn’t it?” she said; “ but 
she wasn’t that sort.” 

“IT daresay he was just as nice if he 
wasn’t?” he said. 

She poked among the ‘leaves. “It’s 
hardly fair to ask me,” she said. 


“ You're a little prejudiced ?” he asked. 

‘I suppose I am,” she said—“ natu- 
rally.” 

“And I suppose he is,” he said, 
“ naturally ? ’ 

“Well, 1 hope so,” she said, and 
laughed a little. 

He folded his arms, and she drew 
pictures in the dust. “Known him 
long 2?’ he asked. 

“As long as I can remember,” she 
replied. 

“Oh,” he said. 

““We used to play together as tinies,” 
she added. 

** And quarrel,” he said, “‘ I hope ?” 

“Yes, quarrel,” she said,—-“ and kiss.” 

There crept back into the man’s face a 
shadow of the boy’s smile. “ We’ve been 
quarrelling, haven’t we?” he asked. 

She began to move away. 

‘** Because if we haven’t,” he continued, 
* we will now,” and the smile left his face. 
* Don’t you think you might have told 
me this before, Miss Brudenell?” he 
asked, suddenly cold. 

“T thought you knew,” she said, almost 
sullenly. 

*“* How should I know ?” he asked. 

‘“‘T thought everybody knew,” she said. 

“ Nobody that I know knew,” he said. 
“I don’t think even your mother knew.” 

**Mother!” she cried, looking up. 
‘“* Mother was the first to know.” 

“Well,” he said, “funny thing she 
never told me.” 

“T’m telling you now,” she said, tartly. 

“Ves,” he said ; “‘ but isn’t it a bit late 
in the day?” and he looked her in the 
eyes. 

Beautifully sullen, she turned. 

‘**Then there’s nothing left for me to 
do,” he said, coldly, “but to offer my 
congratulations.” 

He marked the shrug of her shoulders 
as she walked away. ‘Don’t you con- 
sider it a matter for congratulation ?” he 
asked, following, and the coldness was out 
of his face. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she said. 

“You don’t seem to take it quite as 
one—would have expected,” he said. 

“One takes things as they come in these 
days,” she replied, walking on slowly. 

“‘T see,” he said: “you’re a philosopher.” 

‘““ No,” she said ; ‘‘I can’t help myself, 
—that’s all.” 

He drew close quickly. ‘‘ Can’t I help 
you ?” he asked. 
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“He folded his arms.” 


“Thanks,” she said, “but it’s done 
now.” 

He followed, frowning. ‘“ Tell me,” 
he said at last: “speaking generally, d’you 
like a man who gives you gloves and 
things ?” 

“Tt depends,” she said, all low. 

“On the man ?” he asked. 

“And the glove,” she said; and was 
walking slowly and more slow. 

Again he came closer. His hands 
were behind him, and his eyes steady 
on the glory of her hair as she walked. 





“* May I give you a glove?” 
he asked—‘‘a nice glove ?” 

She stopped ; swung slowly 

round; and held out her 
hand. ‘‘ Thanks,” she said ; 
“you might have given it 
me before,” and she looked 
him in the eyes, 

He folded hisarms. ‘‘I’d 
have given you a shopful,” he 
said, “‘ but I thought 4 

She stood with her hand out. 
“My glove, please.” 

‘What glove ? ” 

“The glove my friend gave 
me.” 

He unfolded his arms, half 
angry, halfamused. ‘‘ Take your 
bally friend’s glove!” he said, 
and slashed it softly across her 
hand. : 

She took it. ‘You mustn’t 
call my brother names,” she said. 

Bill!” he cried. 

“Yes,” she said, coldly sur- 
prised: ‘Bill, of course. 
What about him?” 

* Only damn him,” he said. 

She looked at him. “I think 
you're not quite yourself this 

evening, Lord Mont- 
alan,” she said, and 
turned. 

“JT don’t think I 
can be,” he said, 
and snatched the 
glove from her hand. 

Then he held it 
before his lips, as a 
man may hold a 
bunch of grapes, and 
kissed the finger-tips. 


II 

She walked away 
rapidly. 

The woods were falling to sleep now 
and to silence; and the last of the sun 
dappled her through the branches as she 
went. ‘Then his feet sounded beside her ; 
and he was offering her the glove. 

“ve quite done with it,” he said, 
“ thanks.” 

“ So’ve I,” she said, “‘ thanks.” 

‘Oh, thanks!” he said, and began to 
thrust it away in his breast-pocket. 

She stopped abruptly, and held out a 
silent hand. 

“Yes ?” he asked. 
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“‘ My glove,” she said. 

“T thought——” 

“ My glove,” she said. 

He gave it her “You just said you 
had done with it,” he remarked. 

“So I have,” she said, and flung it 
away. 

It sped through shadow and sun- 
dapplings, and fell upon the lower branches 
of an oak, and there hung. She walked on 
her way ; and behind her was suspicious 
silence. 

She turned to see. He was off the 
path, and making towards the oak. 

‘“\Where are you going ?” she called. 

“To my tree,” he replied. 

“T forbid you!” she said. 

He turned aggrieved. ‘To go to my 
tree?” he asked. 

“To touch my glove,” she said. 

“JT don’t see why I should have your 
messes left about my trees,” he said 
sourly. 

“Tt’s not a mess,” she said. 

“ Anyway,” he said, “I’m afraid it 
must be removed.” 

“T forbid you to touch it, 
and turned away. 

For a moment he stood, considering. 
Then he took from his pocket a little 
knife, very elegant, opened it, and cut 
a chip out of the trunk of the tree ; 
then he took off his coat and rolled 
up his sleeves, and set to work and 
cut another. 

“What are you doing?” she cried, 
coming back to him. 

He looked up. “ Cutting down my 
tree,” he said. ‘“‘Any objection ?” 

Rustling, she came down the path 
towards him. “I want my glove,” she 
said. 

“And I want my tree,” he said: “I 
want it for my drawing-room,” and set 
to work with his knife. 

She left the path, and came _ to- 
wards him swiftly. “I forbid you!” 
she cried. 

He turned from his work and saw 
her coming. “And I forbid you!” he 
said, and placed himself between her 
and the tree. 

She stopped. 
stand!” she said. 

“T must refer you to that board,” 
he said, ever courteous. 

She looked, and on it read a warning 
to trespassers. 

“Fiddle !” she said, and came on, 


she said, — 


“T don’t under- 
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He barred the way. “I meanit,” he said. 

“Then you must prosecute me,” she 
said, “ or assault me,” and she came on. 

“T shall do neither,” he said, and 
reached for the glove overhead. 

“You mayn’t!” she cried. “I’ve 
forbidden you !” 

“T must,” he said. ‘I’ve forbidden you.” 

*That’s rubbish,” she said, and came on. 

** As you like,” he said, and reached up. 

She stopped ; and he ceased to strain, 
and stood in his shirt-sleeves waiting. 

“Give me my glove!” she ordered, 
and added ‘ please” reluctantly. 

“T’d love to,” he said; “but, you see, 
I’ve promised not to touch it.” 

“ ]’ll forgive you your promise,” she said. 

“Thanks,” he said; ‘but I could 
never forgive myself.” 

“Then you must let me come and 
take it,” she said. 

‘“‘T’d love to,” he said; “but, you see, 
I’ve forbidden you, and I can’t go back 
on myself.” 

“A month ago you gave me leave to go 
anywhere—anywhere I liked,” she cried.- 





“He rolled up his sleeves.” 
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“* Youve forgotten this, | think.’” 


“T know,” he admitted, ‘but I’ve 
seen reason to withdraw that.” 

“T thought you: wouldn’t go back on 
yourself!” she scoffed. 

‘Nor can I,” he said, 
reason.” 

“What’s your good reason ?” she asked. 

—" rather not give it,” he said tact- 
fully 


“without good 


1» 


“T insist!” she said. 
“Oh, very well,” he said. 
go anywhere you like, except—— 

““ Except—— ?” 

“Except at this season.” 

*“What season ?” 

“The egg-stealing season,” 
and looked at her. 

“D’you think——” she began, 


“You may 


he said, 
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“No,” he said, “I don’t think I’m 
going to give you the chance.” 

She sauntered off to the stile. “I can 
wait,” she said. 

“T’m afraid I’ll be some time,” he said, 
and set to work with his knife manfully. 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” she said, and sat 
on the stile; “I can stay all night.” 

“That’s nice of you,” he said. ‘‘ Two's 
company where one’s not—especially at 
night, don’t you think ?” 

She got down and began to move away 
again. ‘*I can come to-morrow,” she said. 

“To,” he said; “ you’ll be sure to find 
me here.” 

She halted opposite him. “I want 
my glove,” she said. 

He ceased from his chipping and turned 
to her. ‘So do I,” he said. 

Then she went on her way. 

He stood in his shirt-sleeves under 
the oak, looking after her. ‘‘‘There is a 
way,” he said, “by which you could have 
it without trespassing, Miss Brudenell.” 

She began to quicken her pace, and 
he began to follow. 

“Of course there is,” she said tartly, 
“if I choose to buy that land.” 

“You couldn’t do that,” he said, 
“because I’m not selling.” 

“Then there’s no more to be said,” 
she replied, walking ever faster. 

“Oh yes, there is,” he said, following. 

“Oh no, there isn’t,” she said, fleeing. 
“ The land belongs to you.” 

“Tt might belong to you,” he said, 
“too, if you’d have it.” 

She was walking ever swifter. “I 
don’t accept presents of land,” she said, 
“except in a flower-pot.” 

“Tt’s a bit big for a flower-pot,” he 
said, following. 

“The tree, you mean?” fleeing. 

“And the earth that would go with 
the tree.” 

ean 86 she 
panted ; “a big 
tree like that 
goes with the 
earth round it 
because of the 
roots, doesn’t 
it?” 

“Yes,” he 
said, ‘‘just as 
it stands.” 

She fled 
swiftly. ‘‘It 
takes a good 





deal of earth, a tree like that, I daresay ?” 
she went on, “roots and all ?” 

“Fairish,” he said: “about forty 
thousand acres.” 

** As much as that ?” she said. 

** And fixtures,” he added. 

** Fixtures ?” she asked. 

“Comprising,” he pattered, “a noble- 
man’s seat salubriously situated in a 
commodious and favourite home-county ; 
fine old associations recently restored by 
present owner; furnished regardless of 
taste ; climate to order. Er—this desir- 
able freehold residence, containing on the 
ground-floor twenty bed- and dressing- 
rooms, fishpond, creamery, er e 

‘Dear, dear!” she said. 

** And I forget the rest,” he said. 

** Never mind,” she said. 

“All to be given away 
tinued. 

“‘With one tree?” she asked. 

“__with me,” he said. 

He ceased to follow her, and stood in 
the path in his shirt-sleeves ; and his face 
was grave. ‘“‘Now you can come and 
take your glove,” he said, “or not, as 
you like, Miss Brudenell.” 

She walked on, slackening her pace. 
At the top of a rise in the path she 
paused and half turned; and the dying 
sun was like a glory in her hair. 

*“Good-night,” she said sadly, and 
turned again. 

In the wood was silence, and the scent 
of evening primroses. 

Then behind her was the sound of his 
feet, and then his voice quietly, ‘‘One 
moment, Miss Brudenell.” 

She walked on, not swiftly now. 

“You’ve forgotten this, I think?” he 
said, and handed her the glove. 

She turned and looked at him with 
quick eyes. ‘You can keep it,” she 
said — “if you 
care.” 

He folded it 
with strong 
and tender 
fingers. 
“Thanks,” he 
said, and thrust 
it away in his 
breast - pocket. 
“ Good - night, 
again.” 

“* Good-night,” 
she said ; ‘and 
thanks,” 





.’ he con- 
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DID LORD BACON WRITE SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS? 
THE CASE FOR BACON. 
BY GEORGE STRONACH., M.A. 


[The publication in America of Mrs. Gallup's volume on the ‘‘Bi-literal Cypher” of Francts Bacon 
has revived the *‘ Shakespeare-Bacon Contrwersy” on both sides of the Atlantic. The 
following article presents the Baconian case, and is published without prejudice.—Ep. P. M. M.] 


Shakespeare of Stratford wrote given it as his opinion that the “man 
Hamlet end Lzar is a fool,” was of Stratford” could not have written the 
the dictum of the late Mr. John Bright. works attributed to him; and when the 
Mr. Bright was not the only English positive testimony of Ben Jonson, in 
celebrity who up to that period had ex- the verses prefixed to the First Folio, 
pressed his disbelief in William Shake- was adduced, he remarked, “Oh, those 
speare as the author of the plays, as a__ fellows always stand up for one another ; 
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or he may have been deceived like the 
rest.” As Mr. George Wyndham, M.P., 
says in his. recent book on the Sunnets, 
“ Jonson was the leader of the learned 
fraternity of log-rollers.” In his verses 
in the First Folio, “rare old Ben” said 
of his friend Shakespeare that he might 
be left alone 
for the comparison 
Of all that zzsolent Greece or haughty Rome 
Sent forth, or since did from their ashes come. 


Some years afterwards Jonson emitted 
a somewhat similar declaration, in prose 
this time, in favour of his friend Bacon, 
to the effect that “ He it is that hath 
filled up all numbers, and performed that 
in our tongue which may be compared and 
preferred ¢o insolent Greece and haughty 
Rome... . So that he may be named 
the mark and acme of our language.” 
In enumerating sixteen of the greatest 
wits of his day, Jonson says this of 
Bacon, and does not even name Shake- 
speare ! 

If Ben was so undecided as to whether 
Bacon or Shakespeare had the prior claim 
to literary superiority in “‘ comparison of 
all that insolent Greece or haughty Rome 
sent forth,” and apparently brought the 
heads of Shakespeare and my lord of 
Verulam under one hat, it is no matter 
for wonder that in these modern days 
there should have arisen a sect who 
“hae their doots ”—who know not Shake- 
speare as the greatest dramatist of all 
time, but pin their faith to Bacon, who 
took “all knqwledge for his province.” 

As one who is an advocate of the 
Baconian theory, I think that Baconians 
have good grounds for the belief they 
profess, although their arguments have 
invariably been described as those of 
fanatics, impostors, cranks, etc. Instead 
of receiving a guid pro quo in the form of 
good solid argument, all that they get 
is abuse and ridicule. Even so fair an 
assailant of their cause as Mr. Sidney Lee, 
in his “Life of Shakespeare,” insists 
that the Baconians “have no rational 
right to a hearing,” at the same time 
ascribing to them “defective knowledge 
and illogical or casuistical argument.” 
Mr. Gladstone had a different opinion 
when he wrote, ‘Considering what 
Bacon was, I have always regarded the 
discussion as one perfectly serious and to 
be respected.” The Baconians are now 
a powerful body. of men and women, 
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whose knowledge of Bacon’s works is 
not qualified by ignorance of those of 
Shakespeare, ,and it is not probable 
that they will be extinguished by anything 
except counter-argument. 

The Shakespeare-Bacon controversy is 
not of mushroom growth. It has taken 
a good few years to develop. It was 
in 1856 that an American lady, Delia 
Bacon, in a wonderful book, “The Philo- 
sophy of the Plays of Shakespeare 
Unfolded,” gave it as her belief that her 
namesake was the author of the Shake- 
spearean dramas. She declared that the 
secret—contained in ‘the archives of 
the Elizabethan Club ”—was buried with 
Shakespeare at Stratford, and she forth- 
with proceeded with a lantern one dark 
night to “move” Shakespeare’s “ bones ” 
and unearth the secret, a performance 
which was peremptorily and very properly 
interfered with by the clerk of the church. 
Poor lady !—in her own country she 
enjoyed the friendship of Emerson and 
Nathaniel Holmes, and on this side that 
of the Carlyles, Grote, and Monckton- 
Milnes. Delia Bacon eventually died in 
a lunatic asylum, to which those who 
now adopt her views would be consigned 
by all good Shakespeareans. But her 
belief as to the authorship of the plays did 
not die with her. Nathaniel Holmes, then 
Professor of Law at Harvard and a judge 
of the United States, took up the cudgels 
on behalf of Bacon in a. work entitled 
“The Authorship of Shakespeare.” As 
a lawyer, Judge Holmes appears to have 
been first attracted to his championship 
of Bacon as the author by the marvellous 
knowledge of law displayed in the dramas. 
He could not get away from the fact that 
the writer must have been a lawyer of 
the first rank, and that his familiarity 
with law could have been acquired only 
by a long and extensive practice. On 
this point Holmes quoted the opinion 
of Chief Justice Campbell that “ while 
novelists and dramatists are constantly 
making mistakes as to the law of marriage, 
of wills, and of inheritance, to Shake- 
speare’s law, lavishly as he propounds it, 
there can be neither demurrer nor bill 
of exceptions nor writ of error.” It is 
generally agreed that Shakespeare was 
never employed in a lawyer’s office, and 
it is rather a stretch of imagination to 
believe, with Mr. Sidney Lee, that Shake- 
speare’s accurate use of legal terms may 
be attributed “in part to the many legal 
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processes in which his father was involved, 
and in part to early intercourse with 
members of the Inns of, Court.” Can 
the law in Sonnet No. 46 be explained 
by such means ? ‘This extraordinary know- 
ledge of law displayed in the dramas has 
ever proved a stumbling-block to Shake- 
speareans, and a pillar of strength to the 
other side. 

Holmes was succeeded by Appleton 
Morgan with a similar treatise, Ze Shake- 
spearean Myth ; while more recent efforts 
on the same side were those of Edwin 
Reed—like Holmes, an American lawyer 
—in Bacon versus Shakspere. Brief for 
the Plaintiff; and Ignatius Donnelly in 
The Great Cryptogram, the first volume 
of which gives perhaps the best summary 


an utter indifference to all questions 
touching the publication of his works.” 
The first eight published plays (in all, 
twenty-seven editions) of Shakespeare 
were printed without his name appear- 
ing on the title-page as author. ‘They 
were set forth as plays which had 
been “lately” or “ publicly” or “ often 
with great applause” acted by the Lord 
Chamberlain’s servants. The earliest play 
which bore Shakespeare’s name was, Love’s 
Labour's Lost, the title-page of which 
showed that it was “ newly corrected and 
augmented” (not written) “by W. 
Shakespeare.” ‘The Shakespearean argu 
ment is that Shakespeare was the author 
of the plays because his name appeared 
on the title-page of the quartos issued in 
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Autographs of Shakespeare. 


of the Baconian arguments that has yet 
appeared. Except for the cryptogram 
idea, Donnelly’s position was unassailable. 
The arguments on which the followers 
of Bacon found their case are briefly 
these. 


SHAKESPEARE NEVER CLAIMED 
THE PLays. 

1. Shakespeare never claimed the plays 
ashisown. Mr. Sidney Lee acknowledges 
that “of the sixteen plays of his that were 
published in his lifetime, not one was 
printed with his sanction. He made no 


audible protest when seven contemptible 
dramas in which he had no hand were 
published with his name or initials on the 
title-page, while his fame was at its height. 
In fact, Shakespeare,” he adds, ‘‘ showed 





and after 1598. His right was purely 
ascriptive ; the authorship was ascribed to 
him, not claimed by him. At that time 
the appearance of a man’s name on the 
title-page of a volume was not invariably. 
a proof of authorship. There was no 
copyright whatever in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth and for long after. Any book- 
seller might publish anything that took 
his fancy, and put any popular name he 
pleased upon the title-page if he thought 
he could thereby attract purchasers. 
The plays were never claimed by 
Shakespeare as his—their publication with 
his name affixed was never known to have 
been sanctioned by him—and the publica- 
tion under his name or initials of seven 
plays which he had not written was 
never resented or disowned by him. 








~ 
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If a publisher could steal a play, it was 
as probable that he would not hesitate 
to steal a name for the authorship of the 
play, if the name was a popular one, as 
Shakespeare’s was from his position at 
the theatres. And this was extensively 
practised. 


His NEGLECT OF HIS PRICELESS 
MANUSCRIPTS. 

2. When Shakespeare retired to Strat- 
ford, a large number of the plays had 
never been published, among them 7%e 
Tempest, Measure for Measure, The 
Comedy of Errors, As You Like lt, 
Othello, and Macbeth. “ ‘That the author 
of these works,” says the Hon. Mr. Madden, 
a Shakespearean and Vice-Chancellor of 
Dublin University, in his Diary of Master 
William Silence (that “entertaining and 


the priceless manuscripts which were 
presumably at that time his property. 
Shakespeare died, and every manuscript 
of the plays and poems disappeared at 
the same time, Baconians assert, although 
it is maintained by Shakespeareans that 
these MSS. came into the hands of the 
editors of the First Folio; but Mr. 
Madden says on this point: ‘The 
authority of the Folio is uniformly rejected, 
the assertions of its editors discredited. . . . 
They were believed by those who had the 
best means of forming an opinion as to 
their credit, and succeeded in imposing 
on the simple, guileless Ben Jonson, who 
was induced to lend the authority of his 
great name to their undertaking.” ‘“‘ Rare 
old Ben,” lending himself to fraud !—a 
terrible Shakespearean confession, truly ! 
Of what value, then, is the Jonsonian eulogy 
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scholarly diary,” according to Mr. Sidney 
Lee), “should have used them simply as 
a means of making money, and when that 
purpose had been served, took no further 
heed of them ; that, notwithstanding the 
publication and rapid sale of pirated and 
Inaccurate copies, he was never moved 
during the years of retirement at Stratford 
to take even the initial step of collecting 
and revising for publication the manuscripts 
of his plays ; and that, so far as their author 
was concerned, they might be stolen, 
travestied, or perish altogether, are surely 
among the strangest facts in the history 
of literature.” Shakespeare at his death 
left seventeen plays unpublished. It is 
difficult to believe that in his will, when 
he was bequeathing his “second best 
bedstead ” to his wife, he could omit the 
important posthumous business of arrang- 
ing for or suggesting the publication of 


of Shakespeare in the First Folio, when 
the statement of the sponsors of the First 
Folio that all the plays were printed 
“according to the true original copies ” 
has been proved to be false? Mr. Lee 
says: “There is no doubt that the whole 
volume was printed from the acting 
versions in thé possession of the manager.” 
The editor of the First Folio declared 
that “we have scarce received from him 
a blot in his papers,” and Ben Jonson 
records the anecdote that the players 
often mentioned it as an honour to 
Shakespeare “‘that in writing whatever 
he penned, he never blotted out a line.” 


SHAKESPEARE’S HANDWRITING. 


These statements suggest some device 
practised upon the players. Any man 
must know the utter impossibility of such 
works as the plays being dashed off in a 
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first draft, finished and complete, with 
not a line blotted. If this was the case, 
the MS. seen by the players was only 
the “copy ” of some previous draft. ‘The 
original MS. would never be in the 
hands of the players, and neither the 
prompt copy nor the players’ parts 
would be in the handwriting of the author, 
as any actor knows. Besides, copying in 
those days was cheap, and it is improbable 
that the author would write the original 
play, the prompt copy, and the players’ 
parts as well. ‘The only scraps of Shake- 
speare’s handwriting extant are five 
signatures, which vary considerably in 
formation and spelling. ‘The five auto- 
graphs of Shakespeare, along with two 
of Bacon, are given here for the purpose 
of comparison. 

It was in this handwriting, we are 
asked to believe, that Zhe Merry Wives 
of Windsor was written in the space of 
fourteen days, at the command of Queen 
Elizabeth. An examination of Shake- 
speare’s autographs is alone sufficient to 
explain the paucity of his handwriting, if 
not its absolute non-existence ; as a critic 
might naturally say, “the signatures are 
clearly the signatures of a man who had 
simply learnt to write his ow2 name, and 
spelt it in two different ways on different 
sheets of his will.” It is also known that 
the daughter of the reputed author of the 
Shakespearean dramas could not even 
write her name, but appended her signa- 
ture to a document by means of a 
mark, which Mr. Lee, in giving its 
facsimile, euphemistically terms her “ sign 
manual.” ‘Then Shakespeare’s father 
could not write his name, that accom- 
plishment being evidently reserved for 
one member of the family—William of 
that ilk. 

WHERE WAS SHAKESPEARE’S LIBRARY ? 

3. It has been said that Shakespeare 
obtained his knowledge, not from educa- 
tion, but from books. Like his MSS., 
the Shakespeare library has entirely dis- 
appeared. Not a single book ever be- 
longing to him has been traced. It needs 
the possession of a library for the proper 
study and appreciation of the plays, and 
much more must a library have been 
necessary for their composition. Mr, 
Halliwell-Phillipps and other critics attri- 
bute Shakespeare’s knowledge to his study 
of “the infinite book of nature.” This 
book, of course, is still to the fore, appar- 
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ently the sole remnant of Shakespeare’s 
library. Recently, ina lecture on “ The 
Nature Knowledge of Shakespeare,” it 
was stated that, “had it not been for 
Shakespeare’s roving and poaching pro- 
pensities, there would not have been so 
many allusions to nature in his work.” 
To this a voice in the audience replied— 
“ Moral—be a poacher.” 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE Law. 


4. The author of the dramas was, as 
has been stated, “learned in the law,” 
as Bacon was and Shakespeare probably 
was not. 


SHAKESPEARE NO SCHOLAR, 


5. The writer of the plays was a 
classical scholar, and had a thorough ac- 
quaintance with Latin and Greek authors, 
on whom he drew extensively, at a time 
when no English translations had been 
published. Bacon was a classical scholar, 
while Ben Jonson says of Shakespeare 
that he had ‘‘small Latin and less Greek”; 
and Mr. Sidney Lee acknowledges that 
‘*Shakespeare had no title to rank as a 
classical scholar.” 

The writer of the plays had also an 
intimate knowledge of modern languages, 
and was versed in French, Italian, and 
Spanish. Such knowledge cannot be 
denied to Bacon, but it can to Shake- 
speare. The plots of Zhe Merchant of 
Venice, Othello, etc., were taken from 
untranslated Italian novels and comedies, 
which the author must have read in the 
original. He must also have read Vasari’s 
Lives of the Painters in Italian, from a 
reference made to Romano as a sculptor 
in A IVinter’s Tale, or have seen the 
inscription on the painter’s tomb at 
Mantua. 


FOREIGN SCENES AND SEA-LIFE 


6. The descriptions of foreign scenes 


.in the plays, particularly of Italian scenes, 


and of sea-life, are so marvellously. accurate 
that it is almost impossible to believe 
that they were written by a man who 
lived in London and Stratford, who never 
left this island, and who saw the world 
only from the stage-door. It is not easy 
to conceive Zhe Tempest being written by 
a man who had never been on board a 
ship, or Zhe Merchant of Venice as coming 
“from the brain of one who had _ never 
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strolled on the Rialto, or sunned himself 
on the slopes of Monte Bello.” Bacon 
had travelled through the continent of 
Europe, and the minute local truth and 
the prevalence of local colour may be 
ascribed to this fact. Mr. Lee acknow- 
ledges that it is “ almost impossible that 
Shakespeare could have gathered his 
knowledge of Northern Italy from per- 
sonal observation. He doubtless owed 
all to the verbal reports of travelled 
friends or to books.” Yet there were 


same manner as it is treated by Bacon. 
Where did Shakespeare obtain his know- 
ledge ? It could scarcely have been at 
Stratford Grammar School, which he left 
at the age of thirteen, to become a butcher. 
At the age of eighteen he married, and 
his first child was born five months after- 
wards. A poaching adventure caused 
him to leave Stratford in 1586. In 1594 
Venus and Adonis is published, which the 
author declares to be the “first heir of 
my invention ”—that is, it must have been 
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The Chandos portrait in the National Portrait Gallery. 


no Murray or Baedeker guides then! 
But “travelled friends” were singularly 
accommodating in those days. 
SHAKESPEARE’'S UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 
7. The range of studies of the 
author of the plays was not confined to 
antique tongues and foreign languages. 
His learning was universal. The dramas 
display a knowledge of every subject 
under heaven: law, theology, medicine, 
art, science, botany, music, philosophy, 
horticulture, etc. ; and every subject is 
treated with a master’s hand, and in the 


written previous to the composition of his 
first play, Love's Labour's Lost, assigned 
to the year 1591, or five years after the 
flight from Stratford. In these five years 
could a man in his circumstances and 
daily occupation find means, not only 
for supplying the known deficiencies of 
previous education, but to make extensive 
and thorough acquisitions in all depart- 
ments of knowledge? It was impossible 
he could have been at a university, like 
every dramatist and poet of his day, 
almost without exception. In spite of this, 
the Stratford poacher comes forth with 
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the manuscripts of Venus and Adonis and 
Love's Labour's Lost—the poem written 
in polished and scholarly verse, with not 
a trace of the Warwickshire fa/ois, and, as 
Cowden Clarke says, bearing “ palpable 
tokens of college elegance and predilection 
both in story and treatment, showing 
unmistakable signs of having been written 


by a schoolman.” ‘The poacher’s first 
play is so learned, so academic, so 
scholastic in expression and_ allusion, 


that it is unfit for popular 
No wonder Emerson exclaimed: “I 
cannot marry this fact to his verse. 
Other admirable men have led lives in 
some sort of keeping with their thought ; 
but this man, in wide contrast.” Both 
the poem and the play are just what one 
would expect at the hands of a young 
university man of .Bacon’s ability. ‘The 
dedication of the poem is certainly to the 
Zarl of Southampton ; but if Shakespeare 
were Bacon’s mask this is not unintel- 
ligible. Beyond the dedication, there is 
not a scrap of evidence that Shakespeare 
was patronised by Southampton. Bacon 
and Southampton, however, were fellow- 
students at Gray’s Inn, and there is a 
letter from. Bacon to Southampton, on 
the latter’s release from the ‘Tower, which 
is similar both in spirit and language 
to the dedication. ‘The appearance of 
Shakespeare’s name at the end of the 
dedication may be easily explained. 
Either the quartos were issued without 
the sanction of Bacon and Shakespeare 
by the publishers, who ventured on the 
same proceeding with the poems, writing 
the dedications with their own hands and 
on their own responsibility ; or, under an 
arrangement with Bacon, W. Shakespeare, 
the player, agreed to lend his name, as 
far as authorship was concerned, to the 
“concealed poet” Bacon, Both made 
money by this means—and that was all 
they wanted. It was for both their 
interests to hold their tongues—and they 
held them. 


representation. 





THE SONNETS. 

The mysterious Sonnets, also, have 
been turned and twisted, by arrangement 
and rearrangement, but without success, 
so as to fit in with the lives of South- 
ampton and Shakespeare, Pembroke and 
Shakespeare, etc. A solution of the 
mystery would be more readily discovered 
if the Sonnets were read in the light of 
Bacon and Essex’s biographies. Many of 
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the Sonnets suit both persons and the 
time—especially Nos. 29, 76, 110, 11, 
Take the lines :— 

Two loves I have, of comfort and despair, 

Which like two spirits do suggest me still : 

The better angel is a man right fair, 

The worser spirit a woman colour’d ill. 
What better explanation than that the 
“two loves” are  Bacon’s— personal, 
{ssex, and political, Queen Elizabeth ? 

Do these other lines not fit in accurately 
also to the lives of Bacon and Essex ? — 

Thy adverse party is thy advocate, 

And ’gainst myself a lawful plea commence : 

Such civil war is in my love and hate. 

‘* Civil war,”—“ love” of Essex, “ hate” 
of Elizabeth, with Bacon, Essex’s friend, 
forced by Elizabeth to become his 
accuser. ‘Then we have the author of 
the Sonnets chiding fortune for having 
provided for his livelihood nothing better 


than ‘public means that public manners 
breed,” whence his name received a 
brand. ‘The application of this to Bacon 


is reasonable ; to Shakespeare it is mani- 
festly absurd. What had an actor to be 
ashamed of in writing plays ? 

But were the Sonnets Shakespeare’s 
work? At any rate, they were never 
issued with his sanction. Mr. S. Lee 
speaks of ‘T. Thorpe, their publisher, as 
“the struggling pirate publisher,” ‘‘in his 
réle in the piratical enterprise of the 
‘Sonnets,’” which appear to have been 
stolen in MS by their “onlie begetter,” 
Mr. W. H., otherwise William Hall, 
“vendor of the property to be exploited.” 
Mr. Lee also refers to “the taint of 
mysterious origin attached to most of 
his (Thorpe’s) literary properties. He 
doubtless owed them to the exchange 
of a few pence or shillings with a 
scrivener’s hireling ; and the transaction 
was not one of which the author had 
cognisance.” ‘Three editions of the 
piratical “‘ Passionate Pilgrim” were pub- 
lished by Jaggard, and all of them were 
‘fraudulently assigned to Shakespeare,” 
with his name on the title-page! _How 
then can such evidence be accepted as 
proof of authorship, when thriving ‘ be- 
getters” and “literary pirates,” as Mr. 
Asquith recently termed them, were 
running rampant in London in the days 
of Shakespeare? ‘ Barabbas was a pub- 
lisher,” said Robert Buchanan; and his 
lineal successors had a high old time 
of it in the reign of Queen Bess, 
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THE WRITER AN ARISTOCRAT. 

8. Another fact adduced in favour of 
the Baconian authorship of the plays is 
that their author shows himself throughout 
to be a thorough aristocrat. As Hartley 
Coleridge said, he was “a ‘Tory and a 
gentleman.” “The plays,” says Mr. R. M. 
Theobald, “with one exception, Ze 
Merry Wives, do not deal with middle- 
class life at all. The leading characters, 
the scenes, situations, events, interests, 
and actions belong to the life of princes, 
nobles, statesmen, men of the upper 
classes.” In the works both of Shake- 
speare and Bacon there is apparent the 
same patrician contempt of the lower 
and middle classes. ‘The plays are ex- 
actly what might be expected from a 
courtier and a scholar, with a liberal 
education, and in touch with the upper 
ten thousand. If Shakespeare wrote 
them, his emancipation from rustic ideas 
is one miracle, and his knowledge of 
courts and upper-class life, to which he 
had no entry, is another. As Mr. F. 
Harris says: “ Nothing in his time and 
in his calling can explain that love of 
aristocracy which betrays itself in all his 
works.” 

Was Bacon A Poet? 

g. Against the Baconian authorship 
it is urged that Bacon was not a poet. 
Mr. Leslie Stephen says: “ Bacon was 
not a poet—as any one may see who 
looks at his version of the Psalms.” 
Shelley, however, has put it on record 
that “‘Lord Bacon was a_ poet,” and 
Spedding says: ‘It has been usual to 
speak of them (the translations of the 
Psalms) as a ridiculous failure, a censure 
in which I cannot concur.” He gives 
as a specimen of Bacon’s verse the 
following : 





Thou carriest man away as with a tide, 

Then down swim all his thoughts that mounted 
high, 

Much like a mocking dream that will not bide, 

But flies before the sight of aching eye ; 

Or as the grass, that cannot term obtain 

To see the summer come about again. 


Of this Spedding says: “The thought 
in the second line could not well be 
fitted with imagery and rhythm more 
apt and imaginative.” With regard to 
Bacon’s rendering of another Psalm, 
Spedding asserts: ‘The heroic couplet 
could hardly do its work better in the 
hands of Dryden.” Bacon, it is well 


known, wrote a masque and prepared 
others for the Gray’s Inn revels, played 
before Queen Elizabeth. If he was not 
known as a poet to his contemporaries, 
it is remarkable that Stow in his Annales 
(1615 edition) includes Sir Francis Bacon, 
Knight, among “ our moderne and present 
excellent poets which worthily flourish in 
their own works, and all of them, in my 
own knowledge, lived together in the 
Queen’s raigne.” If the Shakespeareans 
maintain that the lines at Stratford— 


Blest be the man that spares these stones, 
And curst be he that moves my bones, 


are from the hand of Shakespeare and 
are “ poetry,” they can scarcely deny that 
there is poetry in Bacon’s lines— 

Blest be the hearts that wish my sovereigne 


well ! 
Curst be the soul that thinks her any wrong. 


On the death of Queen Elizabeth, Sir 
John Davies, the poet and courtier, went 
north to meet James I. To him Bacon 
addressed a letter, asking kind intercession 
on his behalf with the King, and expressing 
the hope, in closing, that he would be 
“good to concealed poets.” This extra- 
ordinary allusion Spedding confesses he 
cannot explain. “But,” he adds, “as 
Bacon occasionally wrote letters and de- 
vices which were to be fathered by Essex, 
he may have written verses for a similar 
purpose, and Davies may have been in 
the secret.” Why not //ays to be 
“fathered” by Shakespeare ? 

Bacon’s “Secret Work.” 

10. Both the plays and poems were 
originated in that period of time when 
Bacon was “poor and sick and working 
for bread,” as he himself writes, and the 
last of the dramas was produced in the 
year that Bacon was appointed Attorney 
General. From 1579 to 1598 his only 
ostensible work was a few short papers 
and ten of his Essays, published in the 
latter year. All through his early letters 
we have proof that Bacon had some 
secret source of support, and was thinking 
of literature as a means to ease his 
poverty. He writes to Essex :—“I am 
purposed not to follow the practice of the 
law, and my reason is only because it 
drinketh too much time, which I have 
dedicated to better purposes. My 
ambition now I shall only put upon my 
pen, whereby I shall be able to maintain 
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memory and merit of the times succeeding. 
It were better that I should turn my 
course to endeavour to serve in some 
other kind, than for me to stand thus at 
a stop, and to have that little reputation 
which by my industry I gather, to be 
scattered and taken away by my continual 
disgraces, every new man coming above 
me. I have, though in a despised weed, 
procured the good of all men.” Spedding 


claimed for Shakespeare, whom he adopted 
as his mask. 
STRATFORD AND St. ALBANS. 

11. In the voluminous writings of 
Shakespeare there is no allusionto Stratford 
or the river Avon. St. Albans, Bacon’s 
home, is mentioned not less than twenty- 
three times—in fact, it is the central point 
of the historical plays. 

















Another portrait of Bacon. 


says of Bacon: “It is easier to under- 
stand why Bacon was resolved not to 
devote his life to the ordinary practice of 
a lawyer, than what plan he had to clear 
himself of the difficulties which were now 
accumulating upon him, and to obtain 
means of living ‘and working. What 
course he betook himself to at the crisis 
at which we have now arrived (1596) I 
cannot possibly say.” Might it not have 
been play-writing? ‘The Baconian argu- 
ment is that the secret work on which 
Bacon was engaged, evoking many 
scoldings from his mother, was the work 


THE HIsTORICAL Pways. 


12. In the historical plays there is a 
regular dramatic series of events, from the 
deposition of Richard II. to the. birth 
of Elizabeth. But in this series there 
is one strange hiatus. ‘“ ‘The poet,” as 
Charles Knight says, ‘has not chosen to 
exhibit the establishment, of law and 
order in the astute government of Henry 
VII.” The very part that is missing 
from the drama is the only piece of 
history which Bacon is known to have 


written—his History of the Raigne of 
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Henry VI/,, published in 1622, and the 
exhibition of the “establishment of law 
and order,” which the editor of Shake- 
speare sees to be wanting to complete the 
unity of the dramatic series is wrought 
out in Bacon’s history. It takes the 
story up from the very place where in 
Richard ITI. it is dropped, with the 
coronation of Richmond and the order for 
decent interment of the dead. Bacon’s 
history begins with an ‘‘after,” as if it 
was a continuation. And so it is—a 
continuation of the drama, taking up the 
history ‘‘imediately after the victory,” as 
Bacon writes in his second sentence. 
Not a word about Henry VII. as Earl 
of Richmond, of his youth, his appear- 
ance, his character; nothing about the 
events which preceded the Battle of 
Bosworth—a story without a beginning ; 
the beginning of it is found in the drama. 
It is known that a History of England 
was present in Bacon’s mind. ‘The plays 
convey great moral lessons, and are also 
teachers of history. Bacon defines poetry 
“as nothing else but feigned history,” 
(not unlike the line in As you like /t, 
“the truest poesy is the most feigning,”) 
and defines dramatic poesy as “history 
made visible,” adding, ‘ dramatic poesy, 
which has the theatre for its world, would 
be of excellent use if well directed. For 
the stage is capable of no small influence.” 
Is it not possible that Bacon threw his 
meditated History into the form of plays, 
in order to make history familiar to the 
non-reading masses, and that on the 
retirement of Shakespeare, when there was 
no prospect of getting a A/ay of Henry VIZ. 
produced except under his own name, he 
filled up the lacuna im the dramatic 
sequence with the prose history published 
in 1622? 





THE EVIDENCE OF PARALLEL PASSAGES. 

13. Another strong point on the 
Baconian side consists in the extraordinary 
number of striking parallelisms that have 
been found in the works of Shakespeare 
and Bacon. ‘These are not “ phrases in 
ordinary use by all the writers of the day,” 
as Mr. Sidney Lee maintains. Judge 
Holmes showed: ‘“ ‘The coincidences 


extend to the scope of thought, the 
particular ideas, the modes of thinking 
and feeling, the choice of metaphors, the 
illustrative imagery, and the — singular 
peculiarities, oddities, and quaintnesses of 
expression and use of words which every- 
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where and at all times mark and distin- 
guish the individual writer.” 
Take, e.g., the following parallelisms :— 


SHAKESPEARE. 


I saw him run after a 
gilded butterfly; and, 
when he caught it, he let 
it go again; and after it 
again. 


SHAKESPEARE. 

Yet nature is made 
better by no mean. 
But nature makes that 

mean: so, over that 
art 
Which you say adds to 
nature, 1S an art 
That nature makes. ... 
This is an art 
Which does’ mend 
nature, change it 
rather, but 
The art itself is nature. 


3ACON. 

To be like a_ child 
following a bird, which, 
when he is nearest, flyeth 
away and lighteth a little 
before; and then the 
child after it again. 


BACON. 

I am the more in- 
duced to set down the 
History of the Arts as a 
species of Natural 
History, because an 
opinion has been long 
prevalent that Art is 
something different from 
Nature, and things arti- 
ficial from things natural. 
Whereas men ‘ought, on 
the contrary, to be surely 
persuaded of this—that 
the artificial does not 
differ from the natural in 
form or essence, but only 


in the efficient, . . . it is 
Nature which governs 
everything. ... All I 


mean is that Nature, like 
Proteus, is forced by Art 
to do that which, without 
"Art, would not be done. 


The dates of the first parallelism 


(Cortolanus and 


Letter to 


Greville) 


are 1609 and 1595; and the date of the 
second (A IVinter's Tale and Description 
of the Intellectual Globe) is 1611. It is 
strange that in the same year two writers 
should enunciate in almost identical 
language the axiom that “art is nature.” 


Here are a few other instances :— 
SHAKESPEARE. BACON. 
I am_ never merry Some noises help 


when I hear sweet music ; 
the reason is your sférzts 
are attentive. 


Canst thou not 
minister to a mind 
diseased ? 


Cowards die many 
times before their death. 


To thine own self be true 
And it must follow, as 
the night the day, 
Thou canst not then 
be false to any man. 

Tis a tale 
Told by an idiot full of 
sound and fury 
Signifying nothing. 
Nothing almost sees 
miracles but inisery. 


sleep, as. . . soft sing- 
ing. The cause is for 
that they move in the 
spirits a gentle attention. 

The particular 
remedies which learning 
doth minister to all the 
diseases of the mind. 

Men have their time, 
and die many times in de- 
sire of some things. 

Be so true to thyself 
as thou de not false to 
others. ; 


It is nothing else but 
words which rather sound 
than signify anything. 


Certainly, if mdzracles 
be the control of nature, 
they appear most in ad- 
versity, 
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Bacon and Shakespeare in one instance 
perpetrate the same mistake. In the 
Advancement of Learning Bacon quotes 
Aristotle as saying that ‘‘ young men are 
not fit auditors of mora/ philosophy.” In 
Troilus and Cressida we find these lines— 


Not much 
Unlike young men, whom Aristotle thought 
Unfit to hear mora/ philosophy. 


Aristotle, however, spoke of oliticad, 
not moral philosophy. Apart from the 
mistake, the whole tenor of the argument 
in the play is so exactly similar to Bacon’s 
mode of dealing with the subject that it 
is hard to believe a mere plagiarist would 
have followed so closely. 

Voltaire maintained that Bacon fore- 
stalled Newton on the subject of gravi- 
tation. Unknown to Voltaire, Shake- 
speare. did a similar service for science, 
and at the same time. In a letter to King 
James, Bacon wrote: “The water and 
like bodies do fall towards the centre of 
the earth,” and that “iron trembles under 
adamant.” Shakespeare also made Troilus 
vow he would be true to Cressida “as 
iron to adamant, as earth to the centre,” 
and he writes that Cressida’s love for 
Troilus in return 


Is as the very centre of the earth, 
Drawing all things to it. 


This coincidence is _ worthy Shake- 
spearean attention. Hundreds of such 
parallelisms can be brought together. 
Are they purely accidental ? 


CONTEMPORARY EVIDENCE. 

14. Shakespeareans are never tired of 
referring to what is termed “the abund- 
ance of contemporary evidence attesting 
Shakespeare’s responsibility for the works 
published in his name” (Sidney Lee). 
This “abundance ” is distinctly disproved 
by the authority on the subject, Dr. 
Ingleby, editor of ‘‘Shakespeare’s Centurie 
of Prayse” and “Shakespeare Allusion 
Books ” for the New Shakespeare Society. 
Dr. Ingleby says that all the evidences 
for Shakespeare’s authorship are ‘‘ scanty,” 
and adds: ‘So little weight do I attach 
to contemporary rumour as an evidence 
of authorship, that I shall trouble you 
with seven witnesses only. Of these, 
there are but four who directly identify 
the man, or the actor, with the writer of 
the plays and poems.” So this “abundance 
of contemporary evidence” is whittled 


down to the testimony of four men. 
“The entire quartet of these witnesses 
(including Ben Jonson) were engaged, 
either as editors or contributors, in the 
printing of the First Folio. It is impossible 
to name a single person, taking no part 
in this symposium of wit, who can be 
quoted as authority on the point at issue.” 
(Reed.) Why this want of allusion to 
the bard and his works? Ingleby answers, 
“the bard of our admiration was unknown 
to the men of thatage,” and his stupendous 
genius was, at the same time, not appraised 
at its real value, otherwise it might not 
have passed so readily as the genius of 
the poor lad of Stratford. As Dr. Ingleby 
says: “Doubtless he knew his men ; but 
assuredly his men did not know him. 
His profound reach of thought and _ his 
unrivalled knowledge of human nature 
were as far beyond the vulgar ken as 
were the higher graces of his poetry.” A 
very good reason, possibly, for the plays 
passing as the work of the popular actor 
at the Globe and Blackfriars theatres. 
Wuy was CONCEALMENT NECESSARY ? 
15. But, it may be asked, why was con- 
cealment necessary to Bacon if he was 
the author of the plays? Spedding tells us 
that Bacon was ever in straits for money 
—chronically hard up. He had no work 
to do, and in one of his letters he 
threatens Burleigh that, for lack of means, 
he might become “a sorry book maker.” 
What more likely that than he turned to 
play-writing for the sake of money? He had 
the ability, he had the time—for twenty 
years his published work comprised ten 
small essays. He only wanted the oppor- 
tunity, and Baconians say he had it fer 
Shakespeare, the actor, a convenient 
mask. Plays could not be produced 
in his own name at the time. It would 
have been social and political ruin for 
a scion of one of the most aristocratic 
families in England—for a youth who 
was aspiring to advancement in the 
State to be associated with play-writing 
—‘to entertain the penny-knaves who 
pestered the Globe and _ Blackfriars 
theatres ” (Ingleby), to write works to be 
‘‘clapper-clawed with the palms of the 
vulgar,” and “sullied with the smoky 
breath of the multitude.” (Preface to 
Troilus and Cressida, 1604.) ‘To achieve 
his end—that of money-making—it is 
suggested that he wrote the plays, which 
he fathered on Shakespeare, and of which 
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he shared the profits. The case of Sir 
Walter Scott was somewhat analogous. 
Scott was a poet and a lawyer. He 
required money to pay his debts. He 
took to novel-writing, but not under his 
own name. He gave his reason for not 
revealing his identity in a letter addressed 
to his friend Morritt: “I shall ot own 
Waverley ; my chief reason is, that it 
would prevent me the pleasure of writing 
again. . . In truth, I am not sure it would 


Bacon feared to tread. So he had his 
original manuscript re-copied by one of 
the Ballantynes, and the copy handed to 
the printers, thus concealing his identity. 
Is it not possible that Shakespeare acted 
as a Ballantyne to Bacon, which would 
account for the otherwise incredible state- 
ment that “in writing out what he 
penned, he never blotted out a line ” ? 
Scott’s secret was well kept, till he 
declared. himself the author. Bacon’s 

















Shakespeare. 


Frontispiece to the first folio edition, 1623, 


be considered quite decorous for me, as a 
Clerk of Session, to write novels. Judges 
being monks, clerks are a sort of lay 


brethren, from whom some solemnity of 


walk and conduct may be expected.” 
Bacon could have given no __ better 
reason for secrecy ; yet novel-writing at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century 
was a more reputable occupation than 
play-writing at the end of the sixteenth. 
Scott, evidently, would not rush in where 


secret was also well kept, but he did not 
make a similar declaration. Why ? 

The dramas, on the death of Shake- 
speare, being before the world, and 
passing under the name of Shakespeare, 
it would be hard for the self-respect and 
reserve of a noble manhood and exalted 
position like Bacon’s to produce a vulgar 
sensation by asserting his authorship, and 
giving his reason for writing the plays. 
Then, after his fall, to have said, “‘ In my 
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youth I wrote plays for the stage; I 
wrote them for money; I usedShakespeare 
as a mask,” would only have invited 
greater ignominy and disgrace. Some 
such reasons may explain why Bacon left 
his plays “fathered, yet fatherless” ; why 
he should have been known to posterity 
as England’s greatest prose writer and 
philosopher — the author of the De 
Augmentis, published in 1623, rather 
than our greatest poet and dramatist, 
the author of the First Folio, published, 
strangely enough, in the selfsame year. 

It may be maintained that the argu- 
ments in this article have been refuted in 
the various so-called Zives of Shakespeare. 
But what are all these Zrves but a mass 
of conjecture? As Mr. Asquith recently 
put it: ‘Few things are more interesting 
to watch than the attempts of scholars 
and critics to reconstruct the life of a 
man at once so illustrious and so cbscure 
as the greatest of our poets. The case 
of Shakespeare presents, perhaps, the 
strangest array of difficulties and paradoxes 
in the whole range of biography,” and 
Mr. Asquith acknowledges that the work 
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of a Shakespeare biographer is ‘‘ not so 
much an essay in biography as in the 
more or less scientific use of the bio- 
graphic imagination.” Steevens, the Shake- 
spearean commentator, wrote the Zéfe in 
a few lines: “ All that is known with any 
degree of certainty concerning Shakespeare 
is that he was born at Stratford-on-Avon, 
married and had children there—went to 
London, where he commenced acting, and 
wrote poems and plays—returned to Strat- 
ford, made his will, died, and was buried.” 

And this is the ‘‘Complete Life” of 
the greatest literary genius ever born into 
the world! Well might Schlegel say ot 
the commonly accepted JZzfe of Shake- 
speare—‘“‘it is a mere fabulous story, a 
blind and extravagant error.” The real 
and secret Zzfe of Shakespeare—and 
Bacon—has yet to appear, say some 
Baconians. Others will have it that this 
Life has been published in Zhe 4i-diteral 
Cypher of Sir Francis Bacon, over which 
Mr. W. H. Mallock is so enthusiastic. I, 
for one, don’t believe it. Good Baconians 
won't have these silly “cypher ” stories at 
any price, 


























Francis Bacon. 


After the coloured bust in the collection of the Earl of Verulam, 
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CONSPIRACY OF JOURNALISM. 


THE REFLECTIONS OF A BOOK REVIEWER. 


BY G. K. CHESTERTON. 


T would not be going too far, in all 
probability, to assert that journalists 
as a whole are not reverenced. 

The iniquities of journalism, and the 
cheap and degraded character of those 
who follow that calling, occupy a very 
large part of the matter of the daily papers. 
Journalism is regarded with great con- 
tempt by those who have been journalists ; 
it is regarded with an even more Olympian 
contempt by those who are trying to be 
journalists; but perhaps, after all, an 
even greater scorn is directed towards it 
by those who ave journalists. 

I am, like I imagine the greater part 
of the population of these islands, one 
who has experienced the sensations of 
Writing for the papers. The only point 
in which I can claim a peculiar and, 
indeed, almost lurid isolation, is the fact 
that I am exceedingly proud of it. I 
am certainly quite as gratified at the 
thought that I have borne a part in the 
most romantic of all the developments 
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of this most romantic age, as if I were 
a doctor, or a soldier, or a barrister, or a 
priest. And I must admit that I have 
yet to learn that soldiers ever became 
better as a class for being regarded as 
cut-throats, or lawyers better as a class 
for being classed together as swindlers, 
or priests better for being denounced as 
hypocrites, or doctors better for being 
burnt as wizards. 

In every profession the best way to 
produce virtues is to expect them, and 
no man and no set of men can be ex- 
pected to listen to critics who say in the 
same breath, first, that a certain thing 
should be done immeasurably better, and 
second, that it is not worth doing at all. 
Surely nothing in the world can be worse 
for progress and civilisation than the tone 
which is adopted towards this new great 
calling which has so suddenly risen in 
power over all the others. Surely nothing 
in the world can be worse than to take 
away responsibility when we cannot take 

17 
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away power. Surely no condition could 
be worse for all parties than that we 
should despise a force at the same time 
that we fear it. Yet this is the commonly 
accepted position with regard to the great 
profession of journalism. We cannot 
prevent the journalists being a new priest- 
hood ; they hold in the most emphatic 
sense the keys of knowledge. If they say 
that the South Pole is discovered or the 
German Emperor is dead, millions will 
believe them for months afterwards. We 
cannot take from them their omnipotence, 
we can only make it a slovenly and a 
cynical omnipotence. It is our business 
rather, surely, to make them feel the 
dignity of power, until a corrupt journalist 
should be an antithesis as black and 
sharp as a corrupt priest. 

To some extent, no doubt, this current 
abuse of journalism is merely an ex- 
pression of the fact that it has come to 
stay. It is abused just as the Post 
Office or the four seasons are abused, and 
in English institutions an apparent un- 
popularity is often the last crown of 
success. The same, to recur to my 
previous parallel, may be said of the 
priesthood: anti-clericalism is a kind of 
enduring convention in all sacerdotal 
countries. ‘The priest is a fragile and 
unmentionable sanctity only in small 
ritualist cliques; he was a standing joke 
in the middle ages. English Puritans 
and Rationalists often point with triumph 
at the anti-clerical caricatures of the 
Continent as indicating that men have 
ceased to believe in Catholicism : it never 
occurs to them that they might as well 
point at all the jokes about henpecked 
husbands in Comic Cuts as indicating that 
the English people do not believe in the 
institution of marriage. ‘These things are 
attacked, not because ‘they are likely to 
fall, but because they are certain to 
stand; and in a great degree the case is 
the same with journalism. But along 
with this safety-valve of grumbling there 
should certainly be a _ piston-rod_ of 
enthusiasm for the new teaching of 
humanity. Journalists have vices gene- 
rated by their trade, like men of every 
other trade, but they also have merits, 
which are far less often comprehended. 

One great merit of journalism is that it 
has reasserted finally the poetry of the 
actual world. Both for the glory of God 
and the inspiriting of men it is no 
small and no slight thing that the most 
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popular and widely read of all romances 
is simply the record of the common 
doings of one common day. The 
journalist has, for example, the fault of 
exaggeration, the making of small things 
great ; but in this he towers immeasurably 
over the vast herd of trivial philosophers, 
who are sullenly occupied in making 
great things small. If his vice is ex- 
aggeration, it is the same vice as the 
poet’s. It may be an evil to make 
mountains out of mole-hills, but it is 
far removed from that dusty scepticism 
which has so long been occupied in 
making mole-hills out of mountains. 

A second merit the journalist has: 
the merit of discipline, the merit of un- 
selfishness, the merit of obscurity. In 
an age where by common consent vanity 
and self-advertisement have become a 
mental epidemic, it is again no small and 
no slight thing that the preaching to the 
masses should be done by a band as 
nameless as the brothers of the Miseri- 
cordia. The poet writing his name upon 
a score of little pages in the silence of 
his study may or may not have an 
intellectual right to despise the journalist ; 
but I greatly doubt whether he would not 
morally be the better if he saw the great 
lights burning on through darkness into 
dawn, and heard the roar of the printing 
wheels weaving the destinies of another 
day. Here at least is a school of labour 
and of some rough humility, the largest 
work ever published anonymously since 
the great Christian cathedrals. 

But there exists a peculiar idea that 
journalists are, not carelessly or under 
temptation, but systematically and cynic- 
ally, deluding the world. ‘This exists pre- 
eminently in the case of book-reviewing, 
upon which only I can venture to speak. 
I have reviewed a great many books, nay, 
I have read them. I never “‘log-rolled” 
anybody. I was never, I deeply regret 
to say, asked to dinner by any rising 
author, but I find everywhere this notion 
of the network of puffing. It would seem 
that there is really such a thing, in the 
most literal and pathological sénse, as 
public opinion going mad. At least there 
are certain forms, definite and _ well- 
recognised forms, of madness which are 
from time to time shown in the established 
conclusions of millions of conventional 
men. One of these forms of madness is 
the widespread belief in the existence of 
a conspiracy. We all know the actual 
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lunatic who is the victim of this idea. ‘To 
him the one single and obscure enemy 
gradually swells in size and influence 
until he reaches the proportions of an 
evil omnipotence. Originally, perhaps, the 
man’s enemy was a man as weak and 
poor as himself, a fellow-clerk in the 
same warehouse, a fellow crossing-sweeper 
at the same crossing. But before the 
black tragedy of silliness is ended in 
death, the rival crossing-sweeper has 
spread his arms like an octopus over the 
universe, the cab-driver that will not stop 
is one of his myrmidons, the shops that 
will not open are all in his pay, and the 
ghastly romancer, finding an evil message 
in every stone of the street and a special 
malice in a falling star, walks with hunted 
eyes through a harmless world. He is 
the most grotesque and terrible of all the 
types of civilisation. 

And yet we have to admit that civilisa- 
tion itself may be driven by the same 
devils down the same precipitous place. 
Civilisation can go mad and believe itself 
the object of aconspiracy. So the French 
saw in the sympathy with Dreyfus, not 


the natural sympathy, right or wrong, 
which the mass of aliens were bound 
to see in the hero of a melodramatic 


story, but a huge Jewish organisation, 
covering all the nations of the earth, 
about which Hebrews whispered to each 
other in the deserts of Asia Minor and 
in the pawnshops of Whitechapel. And 
the whole Dutch case in South Africa was 
based on the theory that every English- 
man had for years plotted to take the 
Transvaal. So the whole English case in 
South Africa was based on the theory 
that every Dutchman had for years plotted 
to drive the Englishmen into the sea. 
And this profound delusion, deep rooted 
in Civilisation, extends itself even more 
to the lighter problems of life ; and one 
of the strongest examples of it is the 
widespread belief and assumption that 
literature and journalism are dominated 
by conspiracies and cliques. 

The truth is that there are exceedingly 
few real conspiracies in the world, and 
they are nearly all of them unsuccessful. 
The ‘‘ Gunpowder Plot,” for example, was 
a real conspiracy ; there wasa real secret, 
and somebody naturally let it out. In 
the Freemasons there is probably no 
secret in particular, and it is jealously 
guarded. The people who have really 


succeeded in doing what the “ Gunpowder 
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Plot” failed to do, the people who have 
really struck down the powerful of the 
earth, were men who had no accomplices 
and hardly any plans— men like Ravaillac 
and Csolgosz. ‘he conspirator fails ; it is 
the madman who succeeds. ‘lhe reason 
why the modern anarchist does contrive to 
inspire terror is because he has no design, 
because his blow is as sudden and as 
imbecile as a thunderbolt or a falling 
cliff. But of conspiracies there have not 
been many. It is very difficult for a man 
to be a conspirator, for the same reason 
that it is very difficult for a man to bea 
hypocrite: for the simple reason, that is, 
that, whatever else we all love or hate, 
we all love pre-eminently to talk to other 
people about ourselves. Sincerity is a 
pleasure more practical than sport or wine, 
and an ordinary man could no more 
tolerate to be a conspirator than he could 
tolerate to be a monk. 

The case is the sane with the imaginary 
conspirators of journalism. Hundreds of 
people accuse critics of what is called 
“ log-rolling,” without pausing for a 
moment to think of what it is, or how 
easily and innocently it arises. It does 
constantly occur that men praise the 
writings of their personal friends, and it is 
inferred from this that the journalistic 
world is the victim of a conspiracy. It is 
conceived that Mr. Richard Le Gallienne 
and Mr. John Davidson have met in the 
dead of night, in masks and cloaks, and 
signed in Mr. Le Gallienne’s blood a 
compact to the effect that they will 
always eulogise each other’s productions, 
however palpably ridiculous they may be. 
Of course, to put it in the simplest and 
most essential language, this is not the 
way in which things happen. One friend 
praises another friend because it is the 
most natural thing to do, the thing that 
any one would do who did not pause to 
consider, It does not require a_con- 
spiracy, or secret funds, or meetings at 
midnight, to induce a man to be proud 
of his own Burgundy or his own cigars or 
his own children. Nor are these things 
necessary to induce him to be proud of 
his own literary friends. It may be, and 
in an extreme sense no doubt it is, right 
to refrain from puffing, but certainly it is 
not easy or obvious. Modern critics, in 
short, do very frequently roll logs, but 
they roll them down so smooth and steep 
an incline that the logs may almost be 
said to roll themselves. 
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And indeed, in a sense, it may be 
maintained with a certain degree of 
confidence that log-rolling is the most 
sincere form of criticism. ‘The scornful 
and flagellant review of the old Quarterlies, 
such a review as Macaulay’s on Robert 
Montgomery, was not sincere ; sinccre was 
the very last thing that it was. It was 
dominated from end to end by the 
temptations and the requirements of 
intellectual vanity, the most deluding and 
distorting of all human passions. It is 
not natural in the fundamental sense for 
an Edinburgh reviewer to elaborate the 
most complex arabesques of satire in 
order to annoy a man whom he has never 
seen, because the man has written a book 
that he would never want to read. ‘The 
natural thing would be to throw the book 
away and think about something else. 
But it is perfectly natural and perfectly 
sincere to be  over-enthusiastic about 
those particular enterprises or views of 
life which are held by our own friend, 
and which consequently there is some 
probability that we really understand. 
The new reviewer says all that there 
is to be said for a class of work that 
he knows something about. ‘The old 
reviewer said all that could be said 
against a class of work that he boasted of 
knowing nothing about. 

It is surely one of the strangest of all 
the mysteries of language that the phrase 
“candid friend” always means a friend 
who utters negative and _ unpleasant 
criticisms. It is just as candid to tell a 
woman she is beautiful as to tell her that 
she 1s over-dressed. It is just as candid 
to tell a gentleman in the street that you 
regard him as one of the saints of the 
earth as to tell him that his hat wants 
brushing. And in these and similar cases 
it is quite as difficult a thing to do. 
Deeper rooted in social convention than 
even the tetror of blame is the abiding 
terror of praise. No more uncomfortable 
figure in modern civilisation can be con- 
ceived than a man who should go about 
telling people of their secret virtues and 
their obscure divinity. A man who really 
told peopie how good they are would be 
kicked out of all the clubs. 

This deeper form of candour, the 
candour of praise, is indeed difficult, but 
it is a thing which all men are always 
obscurely desiring, and for which the 
whole world is always obscurely striving. 
We all wish to be much freer than we are 


to praise openly the things that delight us, 
whether they are ex/rées or sunsets, or our 
own babies or our own jokes. And certain 
of the lighter and more exterior forms of 
praise are, as I have said, easy, and per- 
mitted by convention. One of these is 
the written appreciation of another writer. 
That is the wholeitruth and common sense 
about the monstrous conspiracy of log- 
rollers. 

The old critical notion that honesty 
and insight were exhibited chiefly in 
condemning things is in reality a part 
of an old and profoundly misanthropic 
philosophy. It is founded on the idea 
that the exterior of men is better than their 
interior ; that without, they are polished 
and courteous, but within, full only of 
extortion and excess. ‘Thus the exposure 
of a fault was conceived to be a_ proof 
that the critic had gone below the surface, 
had not been baffled by the lying gentle- 
ness of human manners. ‘The old critic 
and the old moralist dug for sins like gold. 
But surely we are more and more coming 
to believe that the case is altogether the 
other way. It is the externals of men, 
their gaucheries, their lack of articulation, 
their material customs and even _ their 
material appetites which are continually 
hiding from us the primary kindliness and 
poetry of a human soul. If we were all 
disembodied, and knew each other in a 
naked spirituality, there would doubtless 
be here and there a trivial crime or two 
revealed, but by far the largest and most 
astonishing revelation would be the 
revelation of all the unknown romances 
of humanity, all the heroic dreams of the 
vulgar, all ithe desperate battles of the 
cowardly, all the nameless virtues and all 
the furtive sanctities. ‘he most radiant 
optimist who ever lived was the man who 
said that “hell was paved with good 
intentions,” for he tacitly admitted that 
hell itself could not be provided for out 
of the bad ones. And the truth that we 
are more and more coming to realise is 
that, though we may have more and more 
to punish on the surface and censure on 
the surface, no human praise can come 
near to plumbing that unfathomable ocean 
—the original well-meaningness of the 
human race. 

Since therefore we have a new moral 
theory in this matter, it is inevitable that 
we should have a new criticism. ‘The old 
notion of plucking away the mask of 
merit and revealing the black face of the 
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devil, must give place to a new policy, 
the policy of attacking that face with 
unlimited supplies of soap and_ water, 
inspired by the mystic and truly religious 
hope that the devil is not so black as he 
is painted. More strictly speaking, indeed, 
I might sum up the idea I endeavour to 
indicate by saying that the devil is not so 
black as he paints himself. And this 
must, as I have suggested, involve a 
change in the manner of criticism, and in 
the spirit and motives upon which it ts 
based. ‘The hunting of vices, a sport as 
paltry as rat-catching, must give way to 
the hunting of virtues—the untamed and 
terrible virtues which dwell in the deserts 
of the soul. 

And in criticism this revolution is 
bound to take two forms, both of which 
are certain to lay it open to the charge of 
log-rolling or undue personal motive. 
The first result is that a man who wishes 
to tear the heart and value out of a book 
will probably do it with a book with 
whose author or school he is in sympathy. 
The second result is that, in order to 
explain his own illusive and quite illo- 
gical feeling that the heart of the book 
is sound, he will be forced, or rather 
naturally led, to talk a great deal about 
himself. 

These are the two characteristics which 
are generally criticised in the sort of 
articles which Mr. George Moore writes 
about Mr. W. B. Yeats, and Mr. Richard 
Le Gallienne about Mr. John Davidson. 
It may be that this new spirit and style 
leads such critics to be too lax, too 
fulsome, too much at their ease ; but it 
passes the wildest bounds of injustice to 
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call them insincere, 
is the source of all their troubles. And it 
the wildest bounds of humour 
that sincerity should be denied to them 
and attributed to the old Quarterly 
reviewer, who prided himself on treating 
young authors with a kind of violent 
indifference, who regarded them as so 
much material to be cut up into epigrams, 
and who was about as sincere as a 
mercenary swordsman of the thirteenth 
century. 

The truth is that we are heading 
straight for an inevitable optimism, an 
optimism which, whether it disguise itself 
as art, or cynicism, or knowledge of life, 
or anything that it pleases, will neverthe- 
less remain essentially a belief in the 
enormous value of every human being 
and every actual thing. Modern realism, 
with its memoirs of ruffians, and life and 
conversation of sneaks, is, under all the 
bravado of pessimism, the purest optimism, 
since it finds good in all things. And 
after all our quarrels about art and ethics, 
art is gracually and inevitably leading us 
back to the idea that man is really the 
image of a divinity. Every man in the 
street is, properly speaking, a poet, since 
every man has a point of view. His 
sorrow is not quite like the sorrow 
of any other, his desire not quite like 
any other desire. Every man must be 
treated seriously and sympathetically by 
the new criticism, for every man_ has 
something to say if he could only say it, 
something which has never been said 
since the beginning of things, and which, 
if he does not say it, may never be said 
until the crack of doom. 
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** Japan ts in a highly prosperous condition at present. 
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one of the main factors in the prosperity of Nagasaki, the third largest seaport. 
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At present tt is 
lt ts the 


principal industry of that district, and ts carried on in a liberal and enterprising spirit by 


the foremost millionatre 


in Japan, 


Baron 


Iwasaki ; 


and, as it ts fostered by protective 


legislation, it promises well”’—S1R CLAUDE MACDONALD. 


“VY °HESE bright words are true enough 


as far as they go; but they do 

not go quite far enough in en- 
abling people living in Europe, and_inter- 
ested financially or otherwise in the Far 
East, to realise quite to what extent the 
ship-building industry of ‘“‘the land of the 
morning sun and the chrysanthemum ” 
has already progressed and grown. 

For many years—nay, almost decades, 
the Japanese have either had their 
vessels, both naval and mercantile, built 
in Europe and America, or purchased 
second-hand such suited their views 
and pockets ; but it was realised quickly 
enough by her most far-sighted politicians 
and leading business men, that, being an 
insular nation, with large and growing 
interests in the sea-borne traffic of the 
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East, and an indefinite supply to hand 


of all the materials necessary for the 
purpose, it would be of enormous 
advantage for Japan to be able to 


construct ships for herself. So, with that 
end in view, the Government passed a 
ship-building encouragement law, started 
public docks, dockyards, iron, steel and 
other works at various parts of the country 
for their own naval requirements, and 
promised active support to private persons 
in the ship-building, mining, timber, 
engineering, and allied industries. 

The result of this paternal system of 
protective encouragement is to be found 
to-day in the fact that, in addition to 
the numerous Government dockyards, 
docks, slips, steelworks, private 
enterprise has responded to the nation’s 
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needs, and there are now seventy-three 
ship-building yards of varying sizes and 
capacities, and twenty docking companies 
scattered about different coast ports of 
the Empire, which are not only able to 
meet the native demands, but also to 
attend to the wants of foreign ships. 

In consequence, as may easily be 
imagined, Japanese shipping to-day takes 
a high position among the nations trading 
in the far East. ‘The large companies 
run splendid steamers to Europe and 
America and Australia; and the most 
recent official returns show the following 
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panies so far stand out above all the 
rest in extent of plant and capacity of 
work ; and all these are of leading ex- 
cellence and importance—equalling, — if 
not excelling in some respects, most of 
the foreign companies of a similar kind 
established in Shanghai, Hong Kong, 
and Singapore. ‘These three companies 
are the Mitsu-Bishi Dockyard and En- 
gine Works in Nagasaki; the Kawasaki 


Docking Company, Ltd., of Kobe ; and 
the Uraga Dock Company of Tokyo 
Bay; and, as the first-named is the 


largest of these three, I took a recent 
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Mitsu-Bishi Akunoura engine works. ; 


figures: the total number of vessels 
registered in Japan, over 100 tons gross 
register, including and up to several of 
6509 tons, amounts to 510 steamers 
and 1108  sailing-vessels ; with a gross 
tonnage of nearly 100,000 tons ! 

To the Japanese navy this article need 
not devote any details, as the subject has 
been thoroughly and recently handled in 
many British and foreign journals and 
magazines; and the official particulars 
can be obtained from either Brassey, 
King, or other standard works on the 
navies of the world. 

In considering ship-building in Japan 
it may be mentioned that three com- 


opportunity of a visit to inspect the works 
at Nagasaki, which, though entirely owned 
and operated by Japanese, are still under 
the management of the  Britishers— 
Messrs. James S. Clark, M.I.N.A., and 
John James Shaw, M.E. ‘The former 
gentleman is a naval architect of high 
reputation and extensive experience, who 
who was with the Barrow Shipbuilding 
Company for fifteen years, and after 
wards had charge of the construction of 
the docks, ete., at Bilbao, Spain. Mr. 
Clark has already been with the Mitsu- 
Bishi for over six years, and is justly 
looked upon as their right-hand man. 
He is ably assisted by his colleague, 
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Mr. Shaw, in the machinery and en- 
gineering portions of the works. Mr. 
Shaw was trained at the Fairfield Works, 
from which he brought thirteen years’ 
practical knowledge to benefit his present 
employers. ‘Through the courtesy of these 
gentlemen and Mr. Midzutani, the assist- 
ant-general manager, I was enabled 
to see all over the works in the course 
of the afternoon which I could devote 
to what was truly a physical labour as 
well as one of love. 

The site of the works is situated on the 
northern side of the harbour of Nagasaki, 
opposite the town, and the different 


present, all the iron and steel and other 
allied materials are imported from our 
country. ‘The Company, however, has 
its own coal and iron mines; and has 
just erected special works for steel 
manufacture at Waka-matsu, near Mojji, 
the great coaling centre and port. All 
the wood used is of native production, 
except teak from Burmah and pine from 
Oregon. 

Some forty years back these works were 
in the hands of the Shogunnate, passing 
ten years later to the Imperial Govern- 
ment, and eventually reaching the hands 
of the present proprietors in 1884. 























Launching of Japanese torpedo boats. 


buildings and docks are dotted along the 
shore of several small bays and _ inlets, 
backed by a series of high hills. The 
total area occupied already exceeds 
three hundred acres, with a water frontage 
of some two miles ; and this area is being 
gradually enlarged annually ; whilst the 
men employed average from three to four 
thousand a day—all either Japanese or 
Chinese. 

One noticeable, and to me a_ very 
pleasant state of things, is to be found in 
the fact that nearly all the wondrous, 
enormous, and varied machinery is of 
British construction; and, up to the 


The large dock, built by the Govern- 
ment, has since been lengthened, and 
another smaller one added. Very great 
improvements have been, and are now 
being made to the ground and works; 
whilst almost all the machinery has been 
modernised and greatly added to, both 
in the engine works and_ ship-building 
yard, so as to enable the heaviest work to 
be undertaken. 

This may also be said of the boiler- 
makers’ forging-shed and moulders’ shop, 
which are all now equipped for any 
requirements. Perhaps, taken as a whole, 
the works represent as heavy a working 
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plant for marine engineering, ship-building 
and repairing purposes, as can be found 
eastward of the Cape of Good Hope. 
With the addition of heavier machinery, 
the number of working hands has also 
increased, as, in 1884, about eleven 
hundred men were employed daily, whilst 
at the present time there are about 
three thousand five hundred on the pay 
sheets. 

Iron ship-building was commenced in 
1889 by the building of a steamer of 
about 230 tons register for the Company’s 
own use, followed by two or three boats 
of similar style, but of increased size 


requiring heavy repairs. All are now in 
good working order, with a large stock of 
material, fully equal to any requirements 
of the present time. 

Railways have been laid throughout 
the works, three locomotive cranes added 
to the shipyard, with the usual comple- 
ments of hydraulic gear, electric drills, 
and heavy bending, shearing, punching, 
and drilling machines. The tripod shear 
legs of steel are equal to 1oo-ton lifts. 
All the castings for the large craft now 
building, together with the boilers and 
machinery, have been made in the works ; 
attached to which there are rigging and 























Tategam! Dock and adjoining works. 


and power. Afterward three steamers 
of between 600 and 700 tons were built, 
and then came two of over 1600 tons. 
Latterly five steamers of over 6000 gross 
tons each for the Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
followed, two of which are at present in 
hand. 

The docks are built of granite, and can 
take vessels of any size up to 510 ft. in 
length ; and, at ordinary tides, the water 
on the blocks of the large dock registers 
26 ft. 6 in., and on those of the smaller 
one 22 ft. the width being equal to any- 
thing up to 8o ft. and 53 ft. respectively. 

There is also a marine railway patent 
slip, which takes on vessels of 1200 tons 
register, with a-patent siding for vessels 


sailmaking lofts for the outfitting of vessels 
as may be required; while, finally, the 
Company has a powerful salvage plant 
ready at short notice for the assistance of 
vessels in distress. 


During 1900 a new blacksmith’s shop 
was built, of steel girders and corrugated 
iron roofing and sides, 371 ft. by 60 ft., 
furnished with eight steam hammers, 
ranging from 7 tons to 4 ewt., with 
sufficient hearths and cranes. In addition 
to the present machine-shop, a new shop 
is being also built of steel girders and 
iron roofing, its length being 200 ft., the 
width r1o ft.; the central part of the 
main building, about 50 ft. wide, is to be 
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hands for this branch of the trade, a 
technical training-school has been built 
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Craft in the Bay. 
machines. Those machines are now. in the ground 


coming from Great Britain ; and the shop 
will then be finished. 


With the view of training up good 


adjoining the Akunoura 
Engine Works. It is intended to accom- 
modate five classes, totalling two hundred 
and fifty boys—each year allowing fifty 
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candidates to enter and the same number 
to pass off—at what are practically free 
rates. There is also a club and reading- 
room for the employés. 

At present, electric power is mainly 
used for lighting and for driving the 
pattern-shop machinery ard for electric 
drills, etc. ; but now, with a view of adopt- 
ing electric power for all purposes through- 
out the works in lieu of steam—the 
plant having been ordered from Europe, — 
electric-power houses are being built both 
at the T'ategami Ship-building Yard and the 
Akunoura Engine Works. A pneumatic 
plant is also to be introduced into the 
works in the course of a few months. 

At Tategami, the reef has been re- 
claimed in front of the yard and the 
back hill laid out, thus enlarging the 
premises many thousands of square feet, 
to enable the Works to undertake the 
building of two vessels of 600 ft. and two 
of 300 ft. length at the same time. 


In the inlet between Tategami and 
Akunoura another large dry dock is 
intended to be built of granite. It will 


require two years’ time before this con- 
struction can be completed. 

The Akunoura Engine Works and 
Tategami- Ship Yard will have also an ad- 
dition of about 50 machines of the latest 
pattern in the course of a few months. 

A few figures will show the magnitude 
of the operations. In the year 1900, 
11 Japanese men-of-war, 14 foreign men- 
of-war, 39 Japanese merchant-vessels, 
and 50 foreign merchant-vessels were 
taken into the docks ; some thirty vessels 
of all sorts were on the slip; eight ships 
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were launched in the same year of over 
3000 gross tonnage ; ten ships were com- 
pleted in 1900 of over 5000 gross tonnage ; 
and nine ships of over 21,000 gross ton- 
nage were in course of building. 

The average number of workmen em- 
ployed during 1900 is between three 
and four thousand per day. 

The philanthropic owner of the Mitsu- 
Bishi Dockyard has built a_ technical 
school of design for training young boys, 
and a very nice club and reading-room for 
the employés. ‘lhe comfort of the men is 
studied in every way ; and steam launches 
towing passenger barges run every morn- 
ing, noon, and evening across the bay to 
convey the men to and from their homes. 

During the time of my visit the work 
was nearing completion for the installation 
of an electrical plant sufficient to drive all 
the machinery, in addition to the steam, 
hydraulic, and compressed air plants daily 
in use for special purposes. ‘The Com- 
pany will turn out some 20,000 tons this 
year (1901), and expects to increase that 
total next year (1902) to 30,000 tons. 

The realistic photographs show various 
steamers, ships, and torpedo-boats in course 
of construction or launching. It will be 
noticed that in one of the photographs 
(p. 266) the cloud appearances are very 
peculiar ; but this effect is produced by the 
censorship of the Imperial authorities, who 
allow no photographs to be taken round 
Nagasaki which show in any way the 
surrounding hills, upon which heavy 
fortifications exist. Many of the photo- 
graphs, however, escaped this censorship, 
and are curios as such. 
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Y dear Professor,” said Lady 
Burlington, persuasively, ‘can’t 
you think of anything ?” 

The Professor started. I believe he 

was thinking of Alicia at the moment. 

“T beg your pardon, Lady Burlington,” 

he said: “‘to what ‘something’ do you 

allude ?” 

“Well,” answered our hostess depre- 
catingly, “‘ you see we are not all engaged 
to be married, and some of us want 
amusing.” 

“JT should have thought, with ping- 
pong and billiards and music——” began 
the Professor. 

“No, we want something new. We 
have had two wet days, and this is a third. 
How are we to pass the afternoon ?” 

“Let’s do anagrams,” suggested the 
fair-haired girl. 

‘“Or write love-letters,” supplemented 
the subaltern, who had apparently de- 
tached himself from Alicia and attached 
himself to the fair girl. 

“What are anagrams ?” asked Alicia. 

“Seeing how many words you can 
make out of Dorchester in twenty minutes 
for a £50 prize,’” answered the subaltern 
promptly. 

Every one laughed. 

“Who's to pay the £50?” asked 
Lady Burlington. 

“Ah! talking of £50 and twenty 
minutes puts an idea into my head,” said 
the Professor. ‘ As you have very kindly 
appealed to me,” he turned to Lady 
Burlington, “I will set you a task, and 
I will give the prize myself. I will give 
a prize to the one who writes the best 
essay on any given subject (to be chosen 
by general election) in half an hour.” 


PROPOSE. 
NEISH. 


The fair girl pouted. “I can’t write 
essays,” 

“You don’t know what you can do 
until you try,” whispered the stbaltern. 
“Tt will be rather fun: we shall feel 
as though we were young and at school 
again, shan’t we?” 

The Professor, no longer his rival, spared 
him the retort obvious. ‘“ You must 
choose a subject if you like my idea,” he 
said, “‘and I will time you.” 

“Let’s write an essay on the war,” 
said the Girton girl decisively, taking a 
heavy silver pencil-case from her chdafelaine 
as she spoke. 

‘**Good Lor’!” groaned the subaltern, 
“ why not the ‘modern bore ’—— ?” 

“ T suppose you would naturally prefer 
a more frivolous subject,” said the Girton 
girl, glancing at him with some contempt. 

“JT should,” he replied with fervour, 
looking admiringly at the fair-haired girl, 
and drawing his chair a shade nearer to 
hers as he spoke. 

‘Let us write an essay on Nature,” 
said Lady Burlington. 

**H’m—unadorned _ or 
asked the subaltern. 

“Or art,” suggested the Girton girl, 
ignoring him. 

“Or medicine,” said the 
class girl. 

Lady Burlington looked at the Pro- 
fessor with a suggestive smile. ‘‘ Let us 
write an essay on ‘ How to propose,’” she 
said slyly; at which Alicia blushed and 
the Professor laughed good-naturedly. 

“Oh yes, do—that will be rather fun,” 
cried the fair-haired girl eagerly; “and 
those who know can draw on their ex- 
periences,” 


otherwise ?” 
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“ And those who don’t on their imagi- 
nations,” added the subaltern. 

“Very well: let us begin, then,” said 
Lady Burlington, getting up and going 
over to her desk for paper and pencils. 
“First write down the title, ‘How to 
Propose,’ on a piece of paper, and then 
put down your views, and the Professor 
will time us and give the prize. Half an 
hour, didn’t you say, Professor ? ” 

“Tt would take me an hour, I am 
sure,” murmured the subaltern to the 
fair girl; but she was already too busy 
writing her essay to answer him. 

For the next twenty minutes the room 
was filled with the sound of pens and 
pencils scratching on paper, and_ then 
ideas seemed to slacken suddenly, and 
thoughts had apparently ceased to flow, 
excepting on the part of the subaltern, 
who was, I believe, writing private notes 
fox the fair girl's benefit. 

Presently the Professor tapped sharply 
on the table. ‘Time is up,” he said. 
“ Now then, ladies and gentlemen, hand 
me your papers, please.” He glanced 
at the papers in his hand. ‘I’m afraid 
these are hardly essays,” he said: ‘‘you 
seem to have merely jotted down a few 
ideas each. However, you had _ better 
read them out.” He handed the papers 
back across the table again, and the fair 
girl began to read aloud, rather timidly. 

“Tn proposing to a girl, a man should 
begin by feeling his way—he should give 
her a hint or two first, and see if he is 
likely to be accepted before saying any- 
thing definite. It is useless, for instance, 
to propose to a girl you know beforehand 
is certain to refuse you. Then a man 
should always propose to a girl face to 
face.” 

“That 
subaltern. 

“By which,” continued the fair girl, 
giving him a withering glance, ‘I mean 
he should not write his proposal, but 
should say it.” 

“Quite right: Litera scripta manet,” 
murmured the Girton girl; at which the 
subaltern laughed, and the fair girl looked 
mystified. 

“No girl should accept a man who 
tells you when he proposes that he is 
‘not like other men,’” continued the fair 
girl, “because it means he is not only 
conceited i 

“But a liar,” said the subaltern, sotto 
voce. 


sounds nice,” murmured the 
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“A man in proposing should never 
begin by praising himself, or his house, or 
his income, but should be very humble 
and modest, as all girls hate conceit, 
and——” But here the subaltern, who 
had been reading over her shoulder, 
whispered something to her, and the fair 
girl, blushing hotly, laid down her paper. 
“That’s all,” she said abruptly ; and the 
dark-haired girl began to read her notes. 

“A man should be very careful how he 
proposes to the woman who is gifted with 
a sense of humour, because she will 
notice all his blemishes; and no man 
s:ould ever go down on his knees to 
propose, whether the girl has a sense of 
humour or not, because it shows he 
doesn’t care how his clothes look.” 

“ Hear, hear!” cried the subaltern. 

“No man should propose after he is 
eighty or before he is sixteen; and no 
man should ever propose in_ verse,” 
continued the dark girl cheerfully, 
‘because all nice girls distrust poets, 
even amateur poets. Neither should he 
propose in a train, or out of doors if 
there is a high wind blowing,” she went 
on gaily, “ because nothing sounds nice 
if it’s shouted; and it is very unwise 
to propose in a moment of impulse at a 
dance, unless you are quite.sure you 
mean it.” 

**Or are going away the next day,” put 
in the subaltern. 

“And finally,” added the dark-haired 
girl, “a man can propose how, when, and 
where he likes to the girl who is deter- 
mined to be married at any cost—because 
she will be sure to accept him, whatever 
he says or does.” 

A slight frown gathered on the Pro- 
fessor’s face at this sentence, and I feared 
the dark girl had run the risk of dis- 
qualifying herself by being too sharp. 

‘Don’t give up all hope the first time 
you are refused,” said Lady Burlington 
cheerfully, taking up a very small piece of 
paper, with only a few notes on it—‘‘ and 
don’t tell the girl you want to marry that 
you admire her brain or her talents or 
common sense, but - 

“Tell her she is 
and a joy for ever,’ 
subaltern. 

“‘____but tell her that she is sweet and 
lovable, and a true woman,” continued 
lady Burlington, ignoring the interrup- 
tion, “ because all women like being told 
they are true women 





‘a thing of beauty 


” interrupted the 
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“Chiefly because it isn’t true, I sup- 
pose,” commented the subaltern sadly. 

* Now, Parrot, that is all I could find to 
say, so you can read your notes,” laughed 
Lady Burlington, “and let us see how 
you are going to propose.” 

The subaltern put his hand theatrically 
on his heart. “Be still, my beating 
treasure,” he said softly, and then, gravely 
opening a very large sheet of foolscap 
paper and spreading it out on the table, 
he began in a loud, clear voice: “ Be 
very firm if the girl you don’t want to 
marry proposes to you, and be sure you 
give her to understand once and for all 
that you are engaged elsewhere,”—here 
he looked earnestly at the fair-haired girl, 
who resolutely turned her head away and 
tried to look unconcerned. ‘No man 
should allow widows to propose, unless 
they are very well off and promise you a 
large settlement,” he continued ; “ and no 
one need hesitate to refuse the girl who 
proposes the first time she sees you, 
because ” but the last of the subal- 
tern’s sentence was drowned by jeers and 
laughter. 

When order had been restored by 
the Professor tapping on the table, the 
subaltern went solemnly on with his notes. 

“If you prefer proposing to being 
proposed to, and if you happen to want 
the girl to accept you, don’t tread on her 
dress or surreptitiously kick her pet dog ; 
and above all don’t tell her that she is 
the first and only girl you have ever loved, 
because if she’s nice, she won’t believe 
you.” 

“No, she certainly won't,” acquiesced 
the Girton girl, while the fair-haired girl 
looked coldly annoyed, and Alicia blushed 
hotly. 

“No small man in proposing should 
ask a large woman to come and sit on his 
knee,” continued the subaltern  glibly ; 
“and no man should wire to the girl 
he loves to say, ‘Coming this afternoon, 
something important to say,’ because a 
friend of mine once did it, and when he 
got there and made his proposal the girl 
merely looked disappointed and _ said 
coolly, ‘Is ¢hat all?’ which was rather 
hard on the poor chap—but, as I told 
him, entirely his own fault. 

“Don’t cross-examine the girl, while 
proposing to her, as to whether she is fond 
of sewing and children, or housekeeping 
and jam-making,” said the subaltern, 
“because modern girls never are ; but tell 





her she’d make a jolly good pal, and give 
her your second-best cigarettes to smoke, 
and admire her hats-—whatever they are 
like.” 

“It’s quite certain no one will ever 
marry you if those are your views,” said 
the fair-haired girl, with an undeniable 
sniff; and a moment later the dressing- 
bell suddenly rang, and the Professor 
hurriedly took the Girton girl’s notes, 
which appeared to be chiefly made up of 
Latin quotations, saying that he thought 
he had better read them when he was by 
himself. 

The elderly man. had declined to write 
anything; and the only other girl of the 
party, rather a pretty blue-eyed girl, who 
had arrived that morning, told us laughingly 
that she had not written anything because 
proposals were so much alike. So there 
were only five competitors for the prize. 

It was allotted by vote, and was gained 
by one vote (which I believe was mine) 
by the subaltern. He was duly presented 
by the Professor with a silver cigarette- 
case, and told it would do for his next 
girl; to which he rather rudely replied 
that he would not be able to spare the 
case, as he saw it was hall-marked, but 
that he would give her the cigarettes 
instead, 


I was sitting alone in the morning-room 
the day after our essay prize, when a note 
was brought in and handed to me by the 
footman. 

“ Awaiting an answer, please, miss,” he 
said. 

I stared at it for a moment in amaze- 
ment, for it was from the elderly man, 
and I could not understand why he had 
written to me when he was staying in the 
house. However, I opened it, and read 
the following mysterious message : 


“DEAR MIss NorA,— ; 
“Can I see you alone, immediately ? 
I am in trouble, and should be very glad of 
your help. 
“ Apologising for troubling you, 
“Yours sincerely, 
“F, BRANSTONE.” 


Being a fairly good-natured person, 
unable to think of any other answer, I 
wrote him a line to say I was in the 
morning-room, and if he cared to come 
down at once, I would see him with 
pleasure, and do my best to help him out 
of his trouble. 
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A few minutes later the door opened, 
and the elderly man came into the room 
with a strangely hesitating and nervous air, 

“(ood morning, Miss Nora,” he began 
timidly : “ you—er—you got my note?” 

I smiled. “ Didn’t I answer it ?” 

“Yes—er, of course—very kind of you, 
I know: yes, of course you did.” He 
seated himself opposite me, and _ in- 
stinctively began to pull up his collar and 
straighten his tie. 

I wondered what was coming, but I 
waited patiently. 

“ Miss Nora.” 

“ Mr. Branstone.” 

“JT want you to—er—to do me an 
extreme favour, a great favour” ; he paused, 
and gathering courage added, ‘So great a 
favour, in fact, that it is only your noted 
good-nature that gives me the courage 
to ask you to help me; but I know 
that I shall not appeal to you in vain. 

“The fact is”—the elderly man, fairly 
launched at last, became momentarily 
more fluent—‘“ the fact is, Miss Nora, I 
want you to ask Miss Etherington (Miss 
Etherington is the Girton girl) if she will 
be my wife. I know it is an unusual 
request,” he went on hurriedly, as I 
started and looked towards the bell-rope, 
which I saw with relief was close to my 
hand—‘‘I know it is an unusual request, 
but I assure you I—I positively haven’t 
got the nerve to do it myself.” 

“But you have already been married 
once,” I protested : “‘ surely then you——’” 

“Ah! but that was different—quite, 
quite different,” said the elderly man 
eagerly; and I forbore to ask for an 
explanation, but merely wondered if it 
had been done during the legitimate 
period of Leap Year. 

“What can I say to her?” I asked 
presently. “I really don’t know what I 
could say.” 

“Tell her I admire her talents 
immensely — immensely,” repeated the 
elderly man; “ and tell her that I should 
esteem her acceptance of me a great 
favour, and that I consider her the most 
sensible and practical young lady I have 
ever met.” 

“T don’t think she would care for 
that.” 

He looked dismayed. ‘ Why not?” 

“T think she would prefer you to say 
she was good-looking.” 

“She is—er—of course exceedingly 
handsome,” said the elderly man slowly, 


“but I am sure she would not care to 
be told so: she has a mind above that 
sort of thing.” 

** Nonsense!” I replied sharply ; ‘if ?’m 
to do”—I just managed to stop myself 
from saying ‘‘ your dirty work,” and sub- 
stituted—“ do this for you—I must do it 
my own way or not at all.” 

** Certainly, dear Miss Nora,” said the 
elderly man humbly: “ pray pardon me. 
I fear | am—er—less experienced in these 
matters than you are.” 

** What do you mean to imply by that?” 
I asked severely, and I fixed my eye 
earnestly on him. 

“Oh! nothing, I assure you, nothing 
really ; only that—er—with us experience 
alone teaches. With us exferientia docet” 
(this sounded borrowed from the Girton 
girl), ‘‘ with you ladies instinct teaches.” 

“Well,” I said presently, after thinking 
over this strange request again, ‘‘it will 
be a very awkward situation for me, but 
I suppose I can’t help it. I really don’t 
like doing it, though——” 

“Tt is very kind of you, Miss Nora.” 
The elderly man rose, and then hesitated. 
“You might kindly—er—mention that | 
am—er-—well off ; at least, I mean, I have 
plenty of-——” 

“Money,” I said uncompromisingly. 
I already knew from Lady Burlington 
that he was very rich, and possessed a 
coal mine or an ink factory or something 
lucrative near Lancaster. 

‘““ Yes—er—money,” he replied, ‘and 
I should of course make a handsome 
settlement on my future wife.” 

“Very well,” I replied; “thank you 
for your frankness. I will certainly 
tell her.” 

I looked attentively at him. He really 
wasn’t bad, quite good-looking, not more 
than fifty, and rich—with nice kind 
manners ; but a coward — there was no 
gainsaying the fact that he was a coward 
and I could only hope the Girton girl 
would not notice it, and again cheerfully 
assure him that I would do my best for 
him; anc after earnestly repeating his 
thanks he left the room again. 


c 


It was an hour or so later. I had done 
my best for the elderly man, and I now 
sat awaiting the Girton girl’s ultimatum. 

She had seated herself opposite me, and 
listened patiently and attentively while I 
pleaded his cause ; but now she began to 
leisurely draw on her gloves, 
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“Do you think you would care to 
marry him ?” I asked gravely. 

She looked perfectly composed, but 
rather doubtful. ‘‘ Well, you know, Nora, 
I’m really not quite sure ye/, You say 
he’s very well off?” 

I nodded. 

“He’s fairly young, and not  bad- 
looking,” she said tentatively. 

“And quite healthy,” I added, being 
unable to resist the mild sarcasm. 

It was, however, lost on the Girton 
girl, who took me seriously. ‘Yes, he’s 
quite healthy,” she agreed cheerfully, 
“and of course that is a very serious 
consideration. You see, Nora, his having 
plenty of money will enable me to con- 
tinue my studies ; and if I accept him, I 
shall probably try to become the leader of 
a sort of literary salon,” she said, antici- 
pating the future rather rapidly. “ You 
know what I mean by a salon?” she 
added. 

“Yes, I know—what my brother Bob 
would call an artistic menagerie.” 

“Oh! yes—full of lions: how witty of 
him!” She laughed, and so did I; but I 
hardly think Bob would have classified 
them all as lions. 

“And so, you see,” continued the 
Girton girl, gravely ticking off the elderly 
man’s good qualities on her fingers, 
“he has, as I have already said, 
money—and a certain amount of looks 
and good health, so our children oyght 
to be very healthy,” she added com- 
placently. 

I gasped : truly the Girton girl was very 
modern. I pretended to misunderstand 
her. “ Has he any children ?” 

“Oh ! no,” answered the Girton girl, in 
an alarmed voice —‘‘at least, I hope not 
I couldn’t be a stepmother ; I’d rather. 
be a governess, or lecture in a school, or 
serve in a shop, or do anything—in fact, I 
don’t care for children at all, Nora. I 
might like my own,” she continued 
doubtfully, ‘because one never knows ; 
but I certainly couldn’t stand anybody 
else’s.” 

‘Well, I can only hope he hasn’t any,” 





I said cheerfully, “because somebody 
will have to stand them.” 

“Oh, he can easily find a nice domestic 
sort of hen to do that,” said the Girton 
girl, “if that is what he wants—but it 
won't be me,” she added, with singular 
disregard for grammar. 

“What am I to say to him?” I asked 
presently. “He will be palpitating to 
know his fate. What is your answer, 
Bertie?” (The Girton girl, whose name 
is Beatrice, always prefers being addressed 
as Bertie.) 

She rose slowly, and turning on her way 
to the door, stood for a moment in front 
of a looking-glass over the mantelpiece, 
and gave her hat a little rakish tilt ; then 
she looked at me and smiled,—really the 
Girton girl was very handsome, especially 
in her more feminine and _ frivolous 
moments. 

‘“* My dear Nora,” she said deprecatingly, 
“of course I’m a bit modern and all that, 
but all the same I am a woman, and I 
do like a little sentiment.” She paused, 
and raising her eyebrows made a little 
grimace at me. 

“You mean he ought to have gone 
down on one knee, or both, and proposed 
in the orthodox style, eh ?” 

She laughed. “No, not exactly that 
sort of rot, but he ought not to have done 
it through some one else. I really do like 
him,” she added frankly, ‘Sand I believe 
I shall end by marrying him ; but ” (here 
she looked at me with a little malicious 
twinkle in her eyes) “I think I shall 
worry him a bit first, Nora.” 

I laughed. ‘Quite right,” I said; 
“and what message am I to give him in 
the meantime ?” 

The Girton girl coolly detached a little 
bunch of violets from my waistband and 
stuck them in her coat. ‘ Got a pin? 
thanks. Inthe mean time?” she repeated 
slowly. ‘Oh, you can tell him that I 
have received his offer, and am thinking 
it over; and—she opened the door, and 
nodded cheerfully to me as she dis- 
appeared —‘“ I think he had better go away 
for a bit, and learn— How to propose.” 
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CARICATURES BY MR. MAX BEERBOHM. 


By the kind permission of Mr. Beerbohm we reproduce here a few of his caricatures of the ** great, 
wise and eminent,” which have recently been exhibited at the Gallery of the Messrs. Carfax. 
Mr. Beerbohm has the magic gift of designing figures, grotesques if you will, which hop and skip 
and run of themselves. He sees everybody through a decorative camera of his own, and weaves 
them into lines and spaces, with a touch of delicate colour, that makes for beauty.—Ev. P. M. M. 
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IDEAL CHARACTERS IN FICTION. 


THE COLLECTED OPINIONS OF MR. I. ZANGWILL, MISS BRADDON, “ JOHN 


OLIVER HOBBES,” MR. HALL CAINE, ‘IAN MACLAREN,” MR..W. E. 
MADAME 


MR. H. RIDER 
LYALL. 


HAGGARD, 


NOKRIS, 


SARAH GRAND, AND MISS EDNA 


BY FREDERICK DOLMAN. 


HE greatest writer of fiction, ac- 
cording to a well-known critic, 
is ‘‘the one who has produced 

the largest family of immortal children.” 
The proposition granted, there would 
probably still remain much difference of 
opinion among readers and critics as to 
the greatest writers of fiction. Reading 
Mr. Leslie Stephen’s words the other 
day, however, { had suggested to me 
another question, as to which an_in- 
teresting consensus of opinion seemed 
much more practicable. Which are the 
greatest characters, not in the works of 
one novelist, but in those of the world’s 
novelists generally? We all have our 
ideals, of course, but these ideals differ 
with the almost innumerable differences 
in our temperaments. Which are the 
ideals of our own living novelists—the 
experts in the craft of fiction —which are 
the characters that they themselves would 
most wish to have created? From the 
suggestions of a representative number 
of the novelists’ profession I have, in the 
result, been able to form a small but 
valuable portrait-gallery of the ideal men 
and women who live for us in the pages 
of romance. 

In the term fiction I do not include 
the drama, for it seems to me that, apart 
from other essential differences between 
the two, the feeling formed for a character 
in drama must be influenced, consciously 
or unconsciously, by the actor whom 
we see in that character on the stage. 
Some of the novelists I have consulted 
on the subject, however, did not at 
once realise that in fiction the drama was 
not included. Thus the first choice of 
Miss Braddon was ‘‘Gretchen” of 
Goethe's Faust, “ excluding Shakespeare’s 
characters,” adding that the maiden, who 
in the name of ‘ Marguerite” has been 
so successful a figure on our operatic 
stage, was to her mind “the highest 
example of pathos in the whole range 
of fiction.” Even Mr. Zangwill says, 
‘** Naturally I should like to have created 


‘Hamlet.’ Or if your word ‘fiction’ 
does not include plays, then put me down 
as the author of ‘Don Quixote’s’ being. 
Each of these figures incarnates in its 
person life’s tragi-comedy, and is therefore 
richer, subtler and truer than a mere 
hero or heroine.” 

“John Oliver Hobbes” (Mrs. Craigie) 
likewise gives the first place to the 
“Knight of La Mancha,” and although 
Mr. Hall Caine, in reply to my question, 
found it necessary to mention four names, 
it was probably significant that ‘‘ Don 
Quixote ” came uppermost in his mind. 

Don Quixote, as a story, fills a larger 
space than any other, I believe, in the 
catalogue of the British Museum Library, 
no fewer than twelve pages being filled 
with the titles of the various editions and 
commentaries. Altogether some three 
hundred editions of Don Quixote in all 
the European tongues have been printed 
since its first appearance in 1605, less 
than one-half of this number being in the 
original Spanish. 

Critics generally have agreed that this 
universal popularity of the story is 
primarily due to the striking interest of 
the “‘title-part,” which Mr. Zangwill, Mr. 
Hall Caine and Mrs. Craigie unite in 
regarding as an ideal of the novelist’s 
faculty. But, curiously enough, there has 
been much diversity of opinion as_ to 
the meaning which the dominant person- 
ality of ‘* Don Quixote ” was intended to 
have for mankind. For a long: time a 
theory prevailed—and it has been more 
than once revived—that in the character 
Cervantes gave a satirical presentment 
of the Duke de Lerma, an_ influential 
personage at the Spanish Court, between 
whom and the author there is said to 
have been bitter enmity. Byron, taking 
a similar view as to the levity of the book, 
said that in Don Quixote Cervantes had 
“laughed Spain’s chivalry away,” and it 
is probably with such an idea that most 
people still read the novel, not knowing 
that the disappearance of Spanish chivalry 








THE 


in the Byronic sense preceded the appear- 
ance of the novel by many a long year, 
and that Cervantes himself in the best 
sense of the term was one of the most 
chivalrous of men. 

According to Mr. Zangwill, the character 
of “ Don Quixote ” incarnates “ life’s tragi- 
comedy,” and is to be coupled with 


“Hamlet” on this account. — Sainte- 
Beuve gave it a similar interpretation 


when he said that Don Quixote is “the 
book of humanity,” and Coleridge when 
he spoke of its rare combination of the 
permanent with the individual. On the 
other hand, it seems to be certain that 
Cervantes himself was conscious of no 
such high purpose in writing the story— 
or, at any rate, its first part. ‘The earliest 
editions show that it was prepared for 
the press with a negligent indifference 
which sharply contrasts with the diligent 


care Cervantes bestowed upon other of 


his works, now almost forgotten, to 
which he looked for literary reputation. 
Blunders of all kinds occur—confusion in 
names, contradiction in incidents, error 
in composition. Of course all these 
mistakes were corrected by the author 
when a second edition was called for by 
delighted readers, and in the second part 
of Don Quixote—published ten years 
after the first—they afford him a theme 
for jest. Cervantes more than once 
declared that his highest hope in creating 
“Don Quixote” was to ridicule the per- 
nicious romance of the age and to amuse 
melancholy and gioomy spirits. It is 
doubtful whether he ever suspected that 
in doing this he had fashioned a character 
which was to be of immortal interest. 
“The Knight of the Woeful Counten- 
ance” has, of course, been drawn for 
us by many distinguished artists, and 
incidents in his career have been the 
subject of some noteworthy pictures. 
Smirke, Gilbert and Doré have illustrated 
the best English editions of Don Quixote. 
Having regard to the detailed description 


which Cervantes gives of his hero’s 
personal appearance on almost every 


occasion, there is relatively little scope 
for the originality of the artist. 

Miss Braddon, accepting the limitation 
imposed upon her, substituted Richard- 
son’s “Clarissa Harlowe” for Goethe’s 
“ Marguerite,” being of opinion that she 
is “for piety, modesty, courage, and an 


exalted sense of honour, without rival 
among women -of romantic fiction.” I 
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wonder how many readers of this article 
will have sufficient acquaintance with 
Samuel Richardson’s heroine to endorse 
or contest this very interesting eulogium. 
Clarissa Harlowe is one of the books 
which now gather most dust on library 
shelves, but probably no fictitious character 
has been more praised by women for its 
knowledge of women than the young lady 
whose voluminous correspondence, detail- 
ing her every-day experience, is found to 
be hopelessly tedious by the present 
generation of readers. The tribute paid 
to her by the authoress of Lady Audley’s 
Secret, ardent as it is, is but a pale re- 
flection of what was said about her by 
some of Richardson’s contemporaries. 

‘Two of these extravagant compliments 
to “Clarissa Harlowe” came, too, from 
foreign readers. A German lady of some 
note in her day wrote to Richardson— 
“Having finished your ‘Clarissa’ (Oh, 
the heavenly book) I would have prayed 
you to write the history of a manly 
Clarissa.” A Dutch clergyman, in a 
similar strain, said that “if some of her 
letters had been found in the Bible they 
would be regarded as manifest proofs of 
divine inspiration.” 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagu admitted 
in one of her letters that she couldn't 
help weeping over ‘ Clarissa” like a milk- 
maid. Even upon Macaulay the cha- 
racter made such an impression that he 
once declared that from memory he could 
almost restore Clarissa Harlowe if it were 
in some way lost to the world. At an 
opposite intellectual pole Rousseau had 
the highest opinion of “Clarissa,” and to 
some extent copied the character in his 
** Héloise.” 

It is interesting to compare these lofty 
views of Richardson’s heroine—re-echoed 
by Miss Braddon to-day—by one of our 
most distinguished contemporary critics, 
Mr. Leslie Stephen, ‘“ Miss Harlowe 
appears to us,” writes Mr. Stephen, in the 
preface to a comparatively recent edition 
of the novel, ‘as in the main a healthy, 
sensible country girl, with sound sense, 
the highest respect for decorum, and an 
exaggerate] regard for constituted, especi- 
ally parental, authority.” In the light of 
these words the choice of her as an ideal 
by the doyen of our lady novelists may 
be taken as the outcome of a strong 
predilection for what must, perhaps, be 
regarded as a somewhat old-fashioned 
type of the feminine temperament. 
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“Tan Maclaren’s” ideal character is 
“Colonel Newcome,” *‘‘ because he was 
a perfect knight.” In these simple words 
Dr. Watson expresses a singular unanimity 
of opinion as to the chivalrous qualities 
of ‘Thackeray’s character. Very soon after 
The Newcomes was published it became a 
matter of frequent conjecture in various 
circles of London Society as to which 
of its members was best entitled to be 
regarded as Thackeray’s model. ‘It is 
almost touching,” ‘Thackeray’s daughter, 
Mrs. Richmond Ritchie, has written, ‘ to 
realise how many people have found the 
original of ‘Colonel Newcome,’ to their 
personal satisfaction, in various — in- 
dividuals.” It seems that in point of 
fact ‘Colonel Newcome ” was a combina- 
tion of the novelist’s step-father, Major 
Carmichael, and his half-uncle, General 
Charles Carmichael. It is, I think, of 
some significance, however, that whilst 
writing the first portion of the novel at 
Baden, in 1853, ‘Thackeray’s constant 
companion, we are told, was Don 
Quixote. 

Most people, I suppose, would agree 
that the Colonel is ‘Thackeray’s best 
character in the moral sense, but otherwise 
it may be doubted whether lan Maclaren’s 
choice has not a successful rival in “‘ Becky 
Sharp” for the suffrages of the novel’s 
readers. ‘lhackeray himself had appar- 
ently no expectation of the great figure 
which ‘Colonel Newcome ” was to be- 
come in the world of fiction. From 
Baden he wrote to his mother that the 
novel “is not written for glory, but for 
quite as good an object, namely, money, 
which will profit the children more than 
reputation when there’s an end of me, 
and money and reputation are alike pretty 
indifferent,”—words which suggest that 
he was about to introduce ‘ Colonel 
Newcome” to the world with no great 
enthusiasm as to the welcome which tnis 
chivalrous gentleman was likely to obtain. 

Anthony ‘Trollope, in his memoir of 
Thackeray for the English Men of Letters 
series, implies that ‘Colonel Newcome ” 
is foolish, vain, and weak, but admits that 
he is to be ‘‘almost worshipped ” because 
he is so true a gentleman. Mr. Herman 
Merivale, writing on Thackeray for the 
Great IVriters series, lays stress on the 
pathos of “the fvewx chevalier,” more 
than upon any other attribute of the 
character. “I do not mean,” he says, 
“merely in his ruin—the man of stainless 





honour amidst all the wreckage and moral 
pollution of a great failure—or even in 
his death: I mean, in much earlier days, 
when he feels that the son he loves so 
passionately is living apart from him, not 
through any fault in the young man, but 
simply because he is a young man, and 
no two generations think quite alike.” 
But although these little differences are 
to be found in critical points of view, Ian 
Maclaren’s laconic reason for his choice of 
an ideal contains the quintessence of the 
extensive criticism which has been be- 
stowed upon the character of ‘Colonel 
Newcome.” 

Mr. W. E. Norris and Mr. H. Rider 
Haggard have gone to the same book 
“ George Eliot’s ” Aomola—for their ideals. 
But whilst Mr. Haggard selects the 
character whose name George Eliot gave 
to the novel, Mr. Norris favours her lover, 
“Tito Melema.” ‘‘T can think of no other 
character,” says Mr. Norris, who had 
evidently considered my question solely 
from the standpoint of literary art, “so 
admirably drawn and so thoroughly con- 
sistent from start to finish.” ‘Tito 
Melema,” in the words of the reviewer 
of Blackwood’s Magazine when Romola 
appeared in 1863, is a “beautiful, bright 
young adventurer—one of those unique 
figures in art which seize upon the 
imagination and affect us like the 
sudden revelation of a new species.” 
“Tito” is the one exception, too, which 
in the Dictionary of National Biography 
Mr. Leslie Stephen makes to his remark 
that in Aomola the personages are scarcely 
alive, adding, strangely enough, that it is 
one of George Eliot’s ‘finest feminine 
characters.” 

For Romola, if I am not mistaken, 
George Eliot received a larger price than 
for any of her novels, £10,000 being 
paid for the book-rights and £1,000 for 
its serial publication in the Cornhill 
Magazine. On the other hand, it took 
more out of her: “I began it a young 
woman—TI finished it an old woman,” 
she declared. In preparing to write the 
novel she went through a course of 
reading, as for a history. After nearly 
three months’ writing she came to the 
conclusion that she had made a false 
start, destroyed all that she had written, 
and began anew on New Year’s Day 1862. 
It was not until June oth, 1863, that the 
last page was written, in the novelist’s 
house, 16, Blandford Square. It is 
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obvious that the greater part of this 
strenuous effort was devoted to the 
character of ‘‘ Romola”—that “noble, 
lofty, limited, narrow, and _ splendid 
being,” to quote one of George Eliot's 
reviewers. 

Madame Sarah Grand and Miss “ Edna 
Lyall” have the courage to make choice 
of characters by living novelists. 

“On the whole,” writes Edna Lyall, “I 
think I should have liked best to draw 
the character of ‘ David Elginbrod’ in 
Dr. George McDonald’s novel of that 
name. His goodness and his grand 
simplicity have a wonderfully powerful 
influence, so that when—quite early in 
the book—he dies, it is as if one had lost 
a personal friend.” 

Madame Sarah Grand’s_ choice of 
“John Inglesant” is made for the reason 
that “he is such a very true and courteous 
polished gentleman, and manly  withal.” 
But little more than twenty years ago 
the personage whom the author of 7e 
Heavenly Twins thus regards as an ideal 
had no existence even in the world of 
fiction. Mr. J. H. Shorthouse was giving 
all the leisure left to him by his business 
vocation in Birmingham to the writing or 
the novel, which had been forming in his 
mind as the result of his part ia the work 
of a local essay society, When published 
in Birminghin in 1880 only one hundred 
copies were printed, and placed on sale 
at a guinea each, and most of these were 
presented by Mr. Shorthonse to personal 
friends. One of these published copies 
happened to reach the hands of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, and her adiniration for 
the book led her to mention it to Mr. 
Macmillan, Mr. Macmillan’s firm pub- 
lished John Inglesant a few months later 
under circumstances more favourable to 
its public welcome ; but it was Mr. Glad- 
stone who, as in the case of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s own novel on a_ subsequent 
occasion, secured for it this welcome. 
The Gladstone imprimatur Was not given, 
however, by way of a lengthy review, 
as in the case of Robert Elsmere. Mr. 
Gladstone took the book down to 
Hawarden with him for the week-end, and 
happened to be photographed there 
whilst holding it under his arm. The 
photograph duly appeared in the London 
shop windows, and in it was clearly to 
be read the name of a new novel by a 


new writer, which, in consequence, at once 
became the subject of conversation and 
inquiry. 

Although John Jnglesant has been 
talked about more or less ever since, 
there must be many whose courage and 
perseverance have not been equal to the 
task of reading it. “1 notice there is no 
index,” Cardinal Newman remarked of 
the novel, whose length and—in parts 
essay-like form justify the doz mot. To 
such readers it will be of interest to 
explain that “John Inglesant” is an 
English gentleman of the time of Charles I. 
who “hovers between the mass and the 
sacrament.” His peace and happiness 
are long threatened by Jesuit intrigues, but 
through the most troubious times he 
sustains his character as that of a good 
Christian and a loyal Englishman, whilst 
his conduct under the influence of hope- 
less love for a beautiful nun effectively 
shows the strength of his moral fibre. 

“His expression was lofty and ab- 
stracted, his features pale and somewhat 
thin. His eyes were light blue, of that 
peculiar shade which gives a dreamy and 
indifferent expression to the face. His 
manner was courteous and polite, almost 
to excess ; yet he seemed to me a man 
who was habitually superior to his 
company, and I felt in his presence 
almost as I do in that of a prince.” 

With every good-will towards my pur- 
pose, Mr. Stanley Weyman found himself, 
after much consideration, quite unable to 
say which character in fiction he would 
most prefer to have created. “ ‘There are 
so many,” he remarked, ‘but what first 
it is impossible to say. I am like the 
donkey placed between, not two, but 
scores of bundles of hay.” 

As I have said, Mr. Hall Caine’s first 
choice was “ Don Quixote,” but it was only 
one of four mentioned by the author of 
The Eternal City, “ two of each sex taken 
from opposite poles of the literary art,” as 
he put it to me. Mr. Caine’s other ideals 
were “Sidney Carton,” the one heroic 
figure in the whole of the Dickens gallery, 
“Diana Vernon,” the beautiful and high- 
spirited niece of Sir Hildebrand Osbaldi- 
stone in Scott’s ob Roy, and “ Lorna 
Doone,” the charming Devonshire lass 
who gives her name to the romance by 
which the recently-deceased Mr. Black 
more will live in English literature. 
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“FRANCESCA DA RIMINI” ON THE STAGE: 


GABRIELE DANNUNZIO 


BY WILLIAM 


N or about the year 1285, when 
Dante Alighieri was a youth of 
twenty, there occurred a domestic 

tragedy in the house of the Malatestas of 
Rimini. It made so deep an impression 
on the poet’s mind that when, at least 
twenty years afterwards, he passed in 
imagination through the circle of the 
Unchaste in hell, he gave up half the 
canto to an episode immortalising the fate 
of Francesca da Rimini and her kinsman- 
paramour Paolo Malatesta. He did not 
tell their story: it was doubtless so well 
known as to render that superfluous. 
Indeed, he named only one of them— 
Francesca—placing in her mouth the 
world-famous lines which describe the 
sudden effulgence of their passion, kindled 
into flame by the reading of the romance 
of Lancelot and Guinevere. The com- 
mentators on Dante,—Boccaccio and the 
Anonimo Fiorentino — have _ preserved 
the details of the story ; but in spite of 
its intensely dramatic quality it remained 
for five centuries undramatised. When 
Silvio Pellico, in the early years of the 
nineteenth century, thought of making it 
the subject of a tragedy, Ugo Foscolo 
said to him, ‘‘ Ne touchez pas aux morts 
de Dante: ils feraient peur aux vivants.” 
Silvio Pellico ignored the advice. His 
francesca da Rimini had a great success 
in its day, and is still regarded as a classic 
in Italy. In form, indeed, it is ultra- 
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classical, the unities being respected to 
the letter, while the style is “noble” 
throughout. ‘‘Al seno mio, qui,” says 
Guido (her father) to Francesca, “ qui 
confondi i tuoi palpiti a’ miei ”—‘*‘ Come 
to my breast and mix your palpitations 
with mine!” In truth they all palpitate 
very freely from first tolast. The unity of 
time demands that the play shall be all 
catastrophe, or in other words that 
every one concerned (there are but four 
characters) shall be in the depths of 
despair throughout. In his zeal for the 
grand manner, the author has squeezed 
all subtlety, variety and colour out of his 
theme 

Returning from a long campaign in the 
East, Paolo Malatesta is disgusted to find 
that Francesca, whom he has known 
and silently loved in Ravenna years 
before, has become the wife of his elder 
brother Lanciotto, Lord of Rimini. 
(Observe that Silvio Pellico will have 
nothing to do with the “ Gianciotto,” the 
“Lame Jack” of history, but makes 
him ‘“ Lanciotto,” and exempts him from 
all physical defect.) Francesca, too, has 
silently loved Paolo in the past—why 
they should both have been so silent they 
do not explain—and she now affects to 
shrink from him with horror, because he 
has in the meantime killed a brother of 
hers in battle. ‘There is a rare inexpert- 
ness in the building up of this substructure 
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of plot, with its lack of motivation here, 
its supermotivation there. In his desire, 
for example, to give Francesca a plausible 
excuse for shrinking from a meeting with 
Paolo, the author invents this killing of 
her brother, and thus raises not merely 
an ostensible but a real barrier between 
them, which mars the harmony of the 
theme. Meet they do, however, and 
palpitate to such a degree that even 
Lanciotto’s eyes are o, ened ; whereupon 
they go on palpitating more and more 
violently, until there is nothing left for 
Lanciotto to do but to “ transfix” them 
with his sword. Francesca, in dying, 
says: “Eternal torment . . . below 

alas ! awaits us!” But why she 
should take this gloomy view of the 
future it is hard to say, for they have 
done nothing but resist heroically the 
passion that absorbs them. ‘The play is, 
in short, a mere vehicle for tearful rhetoric 
and for that robust order of emotional 
acting which used to send our grand- 
mothers into hysterics. Not merely at 
the culminating points, but throughout 
at least three-fourths of the action, the 
characters are one and all in a state of 
convulsive frenzy. ‘The diction, though 
elaborately stilted, is often very beautiful ; 
but the whole thing is too elementary in 
its structure, too obvious in its psychology, 
to meet the requirements of modern 
dramatic art. Eleonora Duse could not if 
she would, and would not if she could, 
portray the conventional transports of 
Silvio Pellico’s Francesca. 

It was inevitable that in seeking, with 
the aid of this great actress, to infuse fresh 
life into the Italian drama, Gabricle 
D’Annunzio should find in the story of 
Francesca da Rimini the _ predestined 
theme for a great national tragedy. But 
an English poet had been beforehand 
with him. Mr. Stephen Phillips had pro- 
duced in Paolo and Francesca a tragedy 
as modern in its spirit as anything his 
Italian rival could hope to achieve. The 
field, however, was a wide one. Mr. 
Phillips had laid his scene in the ideal 
realm of poetry and passion for ever con- 
secrated to  star-crossed lovers by the 
genius of Shakespeare. His Italy was 
simply that of Romeo and Juliet, bearing 
but the remotest relation (whatever the 
commentators may say) to the real Italy 
of any historic age. D’Annunzio, on the 
other hand, was learned in the actual 
Italy of the thirteenth century. It was 


natural that, writing not a love-poem in 
the abstract, but a national drama, he 
should draw upon that learning and make 
his play a picture of the period. ‘The 
English poet had painted a delicate easel 
picture ; the Italian would attempt a 
magnificent historic fresco—there was not 
the slightest reason why they should clash. 
I do not mean that D’Annunzio had read 
Mr. Phillips’s play—of this there is no 
evidence whatever. But he must have 
known of its existence and of its general 
character ; and he no doubt felt, for the 
reasons I have suggested, that it did not 
interfere, any more than did_ Silvio 
Pellico’s, with the large design which he 
had formed. 

He went right back to Boccaccio and 
the Anonymous Florentine for his plot, and 
followed him faithfully. Mr. Phillips 
makes Paolo a mere messenger sent to 
escort his brother’s child-wife from her 
home in Ravenna to Rimini; and theaction 
of his play opens with their arrival at the 
castle of the Malatestas. The first act of 
D’Annunzio’s Francesca passes at Ravenna, 
and initiates us into the deception to 
which, according to the chroniclers, 
Francesca fell a victim. Her father, 
valuing the alliance with the Malatestas, 
but knowing that Francesca could not 
be induced to marry the limping and 
rugged Giovanni, arranged that ‘ Paolo 
il bello,” himself the husband of Madonna 
Orabile, should be sent to marry her by 
proxy, she believing all the time that he 
was to be her actual, not merely her 
vicarious, lord. ‘‘ And true it is,” says 
the Anonimo, “that before she was 
espoused, and Paolo being one day at 
the Court, a handmaiden of Madonna 
Francesca pointed him out to her, and 
said: ‘That is your intended husband.’ 
She, seeing how handsome he was, fell 
in love with him and was happy in it.” 
To the dramatisation of this incident 
D’Annunzio devotes his whole first act. 
The opening chord is struck in a scene 
of light banter between  Francesca’s 
five handmaidens and a “giullare” or 
buffoon. Then the intended deception 
is explained in a scene between Fran- 
cesca’s_ brother and a notary. Next 
comes a lovely lyric passage between 
Francesca and her sister Samaritana. 
The younger girl implores the elder not 
to leave the home of their happy child- 
hood and go forth into the cruel world. 
But Francesca is a child no_ longer. 





gs 
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The mysteries of love and fate allure her, 
and we see that she is only too ready to 
give her heart to the fairy prince who 
shall first make his way into her bower. 
Then the handmaid calls to her that her 
destined lord is approaching. After a 
moment of perturbation and shrinking, 
she meets him with grave courtesy. They 
are both tongue-tied, she by modesty, he 
by shame ; but she hands him a scarlet 
rose from a rose- 
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symbolic and a psychological prelude to 
the scene that is to follow. Paolo, who 
has been absent from Rimini, appears full- 
armed on the battlements, little dreaming 
to find Francesca there. One short 
passage from the scene which follows 
will indicate its tone. I cannot attempt 
to reproduce in English the effect of 
ID’Annunzio’s irregular verses; but to 
print them as prose would do still greater 

injustice to the 








bush growing in 
anancient cinerary 
urn; and_ there- 
upon the curtain 
falls. 

All this, it will 
be seen, is not 
only outside the 
action of Mr. 
Phillips’s play, but 
entirely foreign to 
it. Composing 
what may be called 
a tragic idyll, he 
has wisely rejected 
the previous mar- 
riage of Paolo, 
and the decep 
tion practised 
upon Francesca. 
But D’Annunzio, 
writing a historic 
tragedy, did well, 
I think, to take 








rhythm of the 


scene : 
FRANCESCA. 


You have grown thin, 
and_ paler too 
a little, as I think. 


PAOLO. 


An autumn fever 
hangs in the boskage 
of the Savio... 


FRANCESCA, 


Are you then ill? 
Why do you trem- 
ble? And Orabile, 

has she no medicine 
for you? 


PAOLO 


The fever feeds upon 
itself. 

I want no medicine, 
I seek no herb 
to heal me, sister 

mine 











the story as he 





FRANCESCA. 





found it. The 
imposture deprives 
Paolo of our sym- 
pathy, but it greatly intensifies the tragic 
complexity of the relation between him 
and Francesca in the subsequent acts. 
Mr. Phillips’s girl-Francesca glides passive 
and almost unconscious to her fate ; 
D’Annunzio’s woman-Francesca succumbs 
to it in an agony of mingled scorn, 
resentment and. passion. 

In the second act we are on the top 
of one of the Malatesta towers during 
a faction fight in Rimini. Catapults, 
mangonels and other instruments of war 
are all around us. <A soldier is com- 
pounding Greek fire to be hurled at the 
houses of the foemen. Francesca, tired 


of lurking with her ladies down below, 
comes up to the battlements, and, in a 
mood of mocking recklessness, begins to 
play in dangerous fashion with the Greek 
fire—an incident which serves both as a 





Gabriele D’Annunzio. 
Photo. by Le Lieure, Rome. 


A herb of healing 
I had in the house 
of my father, 
of my good father, God be his aid, his aid 
be God! A herb I had of healing 
in that garden which one day you entered 
clad in a garment which men in the sweet 
world 
call fraud. 
But you crushed the herb beneath your foot, 
and saw 
it not; and it grew not afresh, 
albeit your foot is very light, 
my lord and kinsman. It grew not afresh ; 
twas dead. 


Paolo, writhing with remorse for his 
baseness, asks how he is to die. But 
Francesca, in her heart of hearts, is not 
seeking for his death. She proposes a 
sort of ordeal which shall cleanse him 
of his crime. She will hold open a port- 
hole in the battlements, while he, a deadly 
marksman, showers arrows on the foe, 
exposing himself, in the meantime, to the 
fiercest of their fire. She pulls the rope 
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which raises the shield of the porthole, 
and, kneeling, utters the Lord’s Prayer. 
An arrow passes through his bush of 
hair, but leaves him unharmed; and 
meanwhile he shoots one of the enemy 
who is pressing hard upon his brother, 
Francesca’s husband. ‘Thus, in Fran- 
cesca’s eyes, is he purged of his guile ; 
and the scene of sarcasm and reproach 
is taking a very different tone when 
Giovanni, or Gianciotto, enters. 

D’Annunzio makes much less than 
either Silvio Pellico or Stephen Phillips 
of the love between the brothers—probably 
because it is not so nominated in his 
authorities. Gianciotto treats Paolo with 
a bluff friendliness—no more—thanks him 
for the yeoman’s service he has rendered 
in killing a Ghibelline champion, and tells 
him that envoys have just arrived from 
Florence, announcing his (Paolo’s) election 
as Captain of the People. Paolo, he says, 
must accept the post ara set off without 
delay for the great Guelf city on the 
Amo. At this moment a cry is raised, 
and the younger brother of Giovanni and 
Paolo, a stripling known as Malatestino, is 
brought in severely wounded. Malatestino 
is the most original character-creation in 
the play—a fierce, perverse and blood- 
thirsty boy, in whom is incarnated all 
the savagery of the age. He has taken 
prisoner a leader of the Parcitadi, their 
foemen, and is furious because his father 
will not suffer him to kill his prisoner. 
In his rage he has rushed forth again 
into the battle and received this wound, 
which has injured the whole left side 
of his head. ‘To test the extent of the 
injury, Giovanni bids Francesca hold 
Malatestino’s right eye closely shut, while 
he waves a torch before the left eye. 
The boy sees no glimmer of light—his 
left eye is totally destroyed. But the loss 
of one eye troubles him little: so long 
as he can see with the other, his only 
desire is to plunge once more into the 
fray. He submits with an ill grace, yet 
he does submit, to the tender ministra- 
tions of Francesca. 

We come now to the thirdact. Months 
have passed, weary months. Between 
Francesca and Paolo matters stand just as 
in the previous act, for he has been absent 
in Florence. But now she hears that 
he has returned. Her Cypriote maid, 
Smaragdi, suggests comfort in this fact. 
At first Francesca receives the suggestion 


with anger, reproaching Smaragdi for her 
share in bringing about this disastrous 
marriage. But presently she is appeased, 
and with these words raises Smaragdi, 
who is prostrate at her feet : 


Come, rise! No fault is thine, my _ poor 
Smaragdi 

no fault is thine. 

On thine eyes, too, the veil of blindness 
rested, 

and blinded was the iniquity of my father 

by the same fate. We were all 

powerless and pitiless, 

and hapless and unknowing, 

on the bank of a river, 

unblamable all, 

on the bank of a raging river. 

I crossed it, I alone, 

all heedless of you, 

I passed it, and found myself beyond. 

Thus were we parted, 

severed, alas! nor reunited since. 

Now I say to you: 

I can no more. And you, you say to me: 

Re-cross, return. j 

And I to you: I know not how. 


Then Francesca expresses her fear of 
her younger brother-in-law, now known 
as “ Malatestino dell’ Occhio ”—-Mala- 
testino of the eye. As the metre here 
approaches blank verse, I have ventured 
to translate the passage in more or less 
regular decasyllabics :— 

FRANCESCA, 
I fear him. Oh, protect me from him ! 


SMARAGDI. 
Why, 
Madonna? In his sickness did you not 
Care for him night and day, and tend him like 
A sister ? 
FRANCESCA, 
Ah! that word in Rimini 

Poisons the mouth. Samaritana,* where, 
Where art thou? 
Where flows the river of thy limpid youth, 
Whereat my soul, parching and perishing, 
Shall never slake its thirst? On every hand, 
From out the night that circles me, I see 
The gleam of savage eyes that watch me, eyes 
Of beasts of prey, ready to pounce and snatch 
And rend their booty. 
And all are of one blood; one mother bore 

them ! 
What dismal planets shaped my life for me? 
Who set this mortal sin beleaguering 
My life? Come, tell me, creature of the earth, 
Who digg’st the roots of poison breathing flowers, 
Whence sprang this perverse fate? From thee 

I learned 
That ominous refrain: ‘‘ If three I find, 
Then three I take.” Here has the demon 

taken 
Three at one swoop. Three has he ta’en, 

and me, 
The fourth, among them. 


* Her sister. 
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The entrance of a merchant of rich 
fabrics, come from Florence in Paolo’s 
train, diverts Francesca’s mind a little. 
She questions him, as it were casually, 
about Paolo; and at every word of praise 
the merchant bestows on him, she buys 
a piece of velvet or brocade, and gives 
them to her damsels. ‘This scene was 
half-heard and misunderstood when the 
play was produced in Rome. It is, in 
fact, a charming picture of manners, shot 
with drama. 

Then Paolo enters, and the two are 
left alone. They take up their relation 
at the .point at which it was interrupted 
in the previous act. Francesca no longer 
mocks and upbraids him: has he not 
been purged of his offence? She questions 
him as to his life in Florence, and he 
answers in this already famous passage :— 


PAOLO. 
Why would you have me 
renew within my heart the misery 
of my life? The joys of others 
to me were weariness and pain ; and only 
in music found I 
some hours of sweetness Now and then I 
went 
to the house of an incomparable singer, 
by name Casella ; 
and there assembled certain gentlemen. 
Among the others, Guido Cavalcanti, 
a noble cavalier, 
who much delights in weaving rhymes 
in the common tongue, and Ser Brunetto, 
a learned rhetorician fresh from Paris ; 
also a youth 
of the Alighieri, Dante was his name. 
And this young man grew dear to me, 
so full was he 
of thoughts of love and grief, 
so ardently he listened to the music. 
And sometimes an unlooked-for- solace came 
from him to my closed heart ; for now and then 
the too great sweetness of the song 
forced him to weep in silence; and I too, 
seeing him, wept. 


( Francesca’s eyes are filled with tears ; her 


voice trembles. ) 


FRANCESCA. 
You wept? 


PAOLO 


Francesca ! 


FRANCESCA. 
You wept? Ah, Paolo, blest 
be he who taught you 
I will pray for his peace. 
Now I see you, I see you once more, 
as then I saw you, sweet my friend. 
To my eyes, too, has come the grace of tears. 


The book 


those tears ! 


whereof it is written, 


“cc 


Galeotto fu il libro e chi lo scrisse,” 








is not far off. It stands on a golden 
lectern, where, at the beginning of the 
act, Francesca has read some lines in it. 
Paolo’s eye happens to fall upon it ; they 
read from it by turns ; and, as the curtain 
falls, that point is reached whereat, as 
Francesca tells the pity-stricken poet in 
the second circle of hell: 
La bocca mi bacid tutto tremante. 

Here let me pause to say that this 
scene, where he treads in the very foot- 
prints of Dante, is necessarily the test- 
point for any dramatist who handles the 
Francesca legend. Silvio Pellico’s treat- 
ment of it is ridiculous. He throws it 
back into the past, narrates instead of 
representing it, and makes it the beginning, 
not the culmination, of the tragedy, 
Paolo and Francesca are two young people 
at Ravenna, nursing their unspoken love, 
when one day he comes upon her reading 
in a garden. ‘They read together—their 
eyes mcet—he blushes, she trembles, and 
—she tears herself away, leaving the book 
as a keepsake in his hands! Nothing 
could be more pitiful than this nursery 
perversion of Dante. D’Annunzio’s 
scene, on the other hand, is in_ itself 
well worthy of its great original. But the 
whole economy of his drama, to my 
thinking, renders this passage a little less 
thrilling, a little less truly Dantesque, if 
I may say so, than the scene imagined by 
Mr. Phillips. It is the essence of the 
situation, as described by Dante, that in 
that kiss love, comes upon them as a 
sudden thunderbolt,- not undreamt_ of, 
perhaps, but unforeseen. “ Soli eravamo 
e senza alcun sospetto,” says Francesca ; 
and though some commentators interpret 
this phrase prosaically “ without any fear 
of being surprised,” the better, and cer- 
tainly the more poetical, rendering is 
** without any consciousness of danger ”— 
of danger in themselves, in thé passion 
lurking in their hearts. It is difficult, 
perhaps impossible, for any dramatist 
quite to realise this reading of the situa- 
tion. It can scarcely be said that even 
Francesca—and much less Paolo—in Mr. 
Phillips’s poem, is ‘senza alcun sospetto ” ; 
but at least nothing has been spoken 
between them until that breathless dawn 
among the roses, when they almost seem 
to hear 

The sigh of all the sleepers in the world, 

And all the rivers running to the sea. 


1)’Annunzio’s scene, on the other hand, 
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forces us to read ‘‘senza alcun sospetto’ 
only in its prosaic sense, as meaning 
“without fear of interruption.” Every- 
thing has already been spoken between 
the two, either in this or the preceding 
act, before ever they turn to the romance 
of Lancelot. There is no doubt on either 
side as to what is in their hearts. Nay, 
Paolo, as portrayed by Gustavo Salvini, 
seemed to use the book with conscious 
eagerness as an instrument of seduction, 
deliberately guiding the situation to its 
close. This vulgarisation of the passage 
(for so I must regard it) is not implied in 
D’Annunzio’s text. Yet one cannot help 
feeling that Mr. Phillips has not only 
chosen a more exquisite environment for 
his lovers, but, by leaving their love, 
till that moment, wholly unconfessed, 
has given the scene that plenitude of 
dramatic significance of which, in D’An- 
nunzio’s play, the earlier love-passages 
tend to deprive it. In so far, I think the 
English poet more faithfully follows Dante’s 
inspiration. 

The book having played its fateful part, 
there remains the question how Giovanni's 
eyes are to be opened to his disaster. 
In Silvio Pellico’s play, the lovers betray 
themselves quite simply through their 
irrepressible palpitations. Mr. Phillips, 
it will be remembered, has recourse to 
second sight in the old Nurse, as well 
as to the jealous instinct of the childless 
Lucrezia, to make Giovanni prescient of 
his doom almost from the outset of the 
action. ‘This employment of the antique 
destiny-motive, helped out by a delicate 
psychological invention, seems to me 
entirely artistic and admirable. But there 
is another way, equally artistic; and 
I)’Annunzio has chosen it. He, too, has 
recourse to jealousy; but in a very 
different form from that in which it 
appears in Mr. Phillips’s Lucrezia. The 
cruel and malignant stripling, Malatestino, 
has conceived a fierce passion for his 
sister-in-law, which sharpens his natural 
acuteness, and leads him to divine her 
love for Paolo. In the fourth act—a 
masterly piece of drama throughout—he 
approaches her with covert threats. 


FRANCESCA. 
Touch me not, madman, or I call 
thy brother. Get thee gone! I pity thee. 
Thou art a child. Begone, 
unless thou wouldst have stripes. For thou 
art but 
a perverse child: 


_ simply takes _ its 








THE WORLD. 
MALATESTINO. 
Whom wouldst thou call ? 


FRANCESCA. 
Thy brother. 


MALATESTINO, 
Which brother ? 
+ ra « * + 
Listen to me! Giovanni 
sets forth this evening for his government 
of Pesaro. You have prepared for him 
a stirrup-cup. (Potnting to the table.) 
Listen! I can give him, if I will, 
a stirrup-cup quite differently spiced. 
FRANCESCA. 
What dost thou mean ? 


MALATESTINO. 
Look at me well. With my one eye, I see. 
FRANCESCA. 
What dost thou mean? Dost threaten? Or 
dost plot 
treason toward thy brother ¢ 
MALATESTINO. 


Treason! Dear sister mine, 

I thought that word would burn 

thy lips ; but I see them unscorched, 
though a little pale. 


Then he assumes an air of malign 
friendliness ; and, Francesca having com- 
plained that she cannot sleep for the 
howling of Malatestino’s still unransomed 
prisoner, whose dungeon is near her 
chamber, the boy chooses an axe from 
the arms on the wall, and promises that 
to-night, as she sleeps alone, she shall 
sleep tranquilly. ‘What wouldst thou 
do?” she asks. ‘‘I make myself an 
executioner to serve thy will, my sister,” 
he replies as he goes out. 

And in a double sense he keeps his 
promise He beheads the prisoner (a 
treat he has long promised himself) in 
order that no noise may jar on the fancied 
security of the midnight meeting of Paolo 
and Francesca ; and, having done so, he 
reveals to Gianciotto the lovers’ treason, 
and plots with him for their discovery. 

From this point onward, the drama 
inevitable course. 
Gianciotto gives no sign of his suspicions, 
but sets out for Pesaro with Malatestino, 
leaving Francesca to Paolo’s care. Then, 
in the last act, we have a wonderfully 
written love-scene between the two, 
interrupted by Gianciotto’s knocking at 
the door. ‘To the last D’Annunzio is 
faithful to his documents. ‘“‘ Gianciotto,” 
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says the Anonimo Fiorentino, “ surprised 
them in a room which had another 
communicating with it underneath ; and 
Paolo would certainly have escaped, had 
not a link in the hauberk he was 
wearing caught on the point of a nail 
in the trap-door.” Except that he sub- 
stitutes a long-sleeved robe for a hauberk, 
D’Annunzio follows this indication to the 
letter ; and from the same authority he 
borrows the idea of making Francesca 
rush in between the brothers, and receive 
the thrust which Giovanni aims at Paolo. 
Its inordinate and quite unnecessary 
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length, and the fact that more than halt 
the dialogue was wholly inaudible in the 
vast Costanzi ‘lheatre, rendered the 
Roman first-night audience inappreciative 
of this play. Nevertheless it is a great 
drama, and a magnificent addition to 
modern Italian literature. When Eleonora 
Duse brings it to London, as she doubt- 
less will, we shall have an opportunity 
of comparing it more closely with Mr. 
Phillips’s Paolo and Francesca—a com- 
parison which, as I hope I have indicated 
above, merely serves to throw into relief 
the characteristic merits of each tragedy. 


PARTING. 


HEATH. 


beloved, before thou sayest aught. 
Nay, kiss me not, since kissing mendecth naught ; 


Seeing thy kisses all this wrong have wrought, 
And thy sweet words have worked me all this woe.” 
(Nay, love, no more then, since it must be so.) 


“No kissing more, beloved, for thee and me. 
Of other lips thy kisses make too free, 
For other flowers thou art too fond a bee. 
My heart of honey rifled, let me go.” 
(Why, love, begone then, since it must be so.) 


“Would I take less, the greater were my gain: 
Sharing my bliss, I might divide my pain, 
Thy lips on mine would shed rare balm for bane. 
But balm of others’ leaving I forego.” 
(Proud love, lose all then, since it must be so.) 


“No kissing more 


. . And yet a little prayer. 


When I am dead, draw nigh and kiss my hair; 


When I am dead, it may be I shall care 
For my small part in thee of long ago.” 
(Sweet love, in death then, since it must be so.) 


“Lo! were I weak, those kisses I might crave, 
Even now, even now, were I not very brave. 
Sweet, swear at least to give me in my grave 
One of those thousand kisses thou dost owe.” 
(Lost love, one kiss then, since it must be so.) 


“Ah, kiss me now, for truly am I weak. 
Yea, kiss me thrice—three times. On either cheek, 
On the lips last. Now am I very meek. 
Now for my mouth, no kisses more, I know.” 
(Farewell, farewell, then, since it must be so.) 








